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Art.  I.  1.  The  Athnwistratlvc  Economif  of  the  Five  Artsf  hi  Kiujlaud. 
lU’  Fj)W'AH!»  Kiavards,  of  the  Ikitish  Museum,  l.oiulon:  Siiinulers 
and  Otlcy.  ItMO. 

2.  Letter  to  Thomas  Phillips^  R.A.^  on  the.  Conm\rlon  U't ween  the 
Fine  Arts  and  Relifiion^  and  the  Means  of  their  Revival.  Hy  Henry 
Dur.MMOND,  Esq.  Lolulon :  Fraser.  liHO. 

^^IlE  habit  of  admirin^^  the  beautiful  calls  into  existence  ten 
^  thousand  pleasurable  and  liealthful  associations.  The 
works  of  nature,  or  ratlier  of  the  (iod  of  nature,  bein<;  perfect, 
excejit  so  far  as  the  effects  of  the  fall  may  have  marred  them, 
always  excite  in  tlie  highest  degree  the  best  sympathies  of  the 
inner  man.  The  jiroductions  of  art  also,  being  excellent  just 
so  far  as  they  ajiproach  the  natural,  produce  corres])ondent 
results;  which,  whilst  on  the  one  hand,  we  would  avoid  over¬ 
valuing  them,  yet  on  the  other,  ought  never  to  be  overlooked 
nor  depreciated.  Whatever  elevates  man,  woman,  or  child, 
above  gross  or  grovelling  pursuits,  docs  good  as  far  as  it  goc's. 
In  the  mere  way  of  instrumentality,  a  glorious  picture,  a  noble 
statue,  a  magnificent  edifice,  or  a  stdilime  jiiece  of  music,  may 
on  some  rare  occasions  have  even  reach(‘d  the  soul  of  a  sinner. 
The  Almighty  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  is  not 
limited  in  His  ojicrations  When  at  Geneva,  several  years 
ago,  we  were  in  company  with  a  lady  whose  father  re¬ 
ceived  his  earliest  religious  impressions  from  the  awful  naiiu? 
.Iehovaii  bt*ing  reiterated  with  an  effect  he  had  never  ob- 
serv(‘d  before,  whilst  the  band  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
♦o  which  he  belonged,  was  |)ciTorming  an  oratorio  of 
VOE.  X. 
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llundel.  We  are  fully  aware  that  much  difierence  of  opinion 
may  exist  on  these  subjects;  hut  all  we  would  at  the  |>resent 
moment  contend  for  is,  that  the  relations  of  the  arts  of  design 
with  the  state,  as  instruments  of  national  education,  open  a 
wide  field  of  iiupiirv,  which,  as  Mr.  Edwards  observes,  has  been 
less  ex|)lored  in  England  than  perhaps  in  any  other  civilized 
country  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world.  *  Yet  of  late,  there 
‘  have  been  several  indications  of  an  aroused  attention  to  this 

*  subject.  Associations  have  been  formed  for  the  attainment  of 
‘  objects  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  it.  Repeated 
‘  allusions  have  been  made  in  parliamentary  discussions, 

‘  and  committees  have  been  appointed  to  impure  into  our 

*  artistic  institutions.  A  central  school  of  design  has  been 

*  established  by  government,  and  facilities  have  lieen  all  brded 
‘  for  more  free  jiuhlic  access  to  onr  monuments.’  As  resj)ects 
the  last,  what  would  our  worthy  forefathers  have  thought  at  the 
admission  of  the  democracy  into  the  exclusive  reserves  of  the 
aristocracy  ?  In  the  good  old  Tory  times,  long  before  the  Reform 
Hill,  no  one  could  cross  the  threshold  of  St.  J^aul’s  or  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  without  paying  at  least  something;  whilst  to  see  all 
that  is  to\)e  seen,  in  those  magnificent  structures,  would  have 
cost  an  operative  countryman  from  two  to  three  days’  wages  for 
his  severest  labor.  Any  dreams  of  a  National  (hillery,  into 
whieh  the  lower  classes  might  walk  without  ])aying  a  farthing, 
would  have  proved  such  a  nightmare  to  Ibdtish  statesmen 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  hospital  of  St.  Luke’s 
must  have  t(‘enu*d  with  privy  councillors,  and  Hedlani  have 
emptied  the  House  of  I.ords  ! 

\  ast  changes,  howevt*r,  have  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Continental  revolutions  broke  down  the  barriers  of  class  inso¬ 
lence,  and  admitted  all  ranks  into  the  Temple  of  Fame.  It  is 
true  that  individuals  never  were  altogether  excluded,  even  when 
ot  plebeian  origin,  or  the  most  lowly  extraction  ;  but  the  novelty 
ol  modern  days  lies  in  ditfusing  the  benefits  of  artistic  enjoy- 
incnt  throughout  large  masses  of  mankind.  It  was  never 
imagined  until  lately,  in  this  aristocratic  land,  that  pictures 
could  be  ot  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  poor  ;  including 
within  that  definition  most  of  the  untitled,  and  all  who  were  not 
rich.  W  e  ^look  upon  the  general  admission  of  the  ])ublic  to 
Hampton  Court  for  nothing,  and  to  the  Tower  of  London  for 
sixncnce  a  piece,  as  amongst  our  noblest  intellectual  trophies 
within  the  last  few  years.  \  et  much,  very  much,  still  remains  to 
Ih*  done.  It  has  lieen  justly  remarked,  that  the  position  ot 
England  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts  is  to  be  determined,  not  so 
much  by  tin*  possession  of  distinguished  professors  in  one  or 
inore  of  their  (lenartments,  ‘  as  by  that  far  better  criterion, — tlu' 

di'gree  in  which  the  humanizing  infiuences  of  correct  taste  are 
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‘  seen  to  pervade  the  po|)ulation  at  larije,  aiding  in  the  develop- 
‘  inent  of  their  best  feelinj^s,  in  tlie  cultivation  of  their  minds, 

‘  and  in  the  nurture  of  tlieir  public  as  well  as  private  virtues.’ 
In  a  sinp;le  word,  we  ou^ht  to  have  artists  who  can  assert  and 
sup|)ort  their  claims  to  he  numbered  amongst  the  teachei*s  of 
their  generation.  The  productions  of  the  easel  and  the  studio 
must  come  to  possess  an  upward  rather  than  a  downward 
direction.  To  this  end  they  must  not  seek  their  patrons 
and  scholars  within  the  walls  of  palaces,  mansions,  and  col¬ 
leges  exclusively,  but  mainly  amongst  those  who  adorn  the 
fire-sides  of  British  domestic  comfort.  Governnuuit,  which  has 
been  hitherto  thoroughly  feudalized,  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  act  otherwise  than  discourage  the  arts,  which,  w  henever  cul¬ 
tivated  by  a  people  upon  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  have  been 
found  to  |)romote  the  liberty  of  the  many,  quite  as  much  as  the 
el(‘gant  luxuries  of  the  few.  Hence,  although  ruling  over  a 
eoinmercial  country,  the  hands  of  our  political  oj)pressors  have 
borne  hardly  upon  all  national  attention  to  the  beautiful,  even 
with  particular  reference  to  manufacturing  industry.  The  par¬ 
liamentary  committee  of  1836  felt  compelled  to  report  that  the 
‘  great  advantage  which  foreign  manufacturing  artists  possess 

*  over  those  of  our  own  soil  consists  in  the  greater  extension 

*  of  art  throughout  the  mass  of  society  abroad.  Art  is  compa- 

*  ratively  dear  in  England.  In  France  it  is  cheap,  because  it  is 

*  generally  ditiused.  In  England  a  irealthy  manufacturer  has 

*  no  difficulty  in  procuring  superior  designs.  Our  nfflnent  sil- 
‘  versmiths  have  called  to  their  aid  the  genius  of  Flaxman  tind 
‘  Stothard ;  but  the  manufacturer  of  cheaj)  plate  and  of  inferior 
^  jewellery  cannot  procure  designs  equal  to  those  of  France, 

^  without  incurring  exj)ense  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
‘  article  on  w  Inch  his  labor  is  employed.’ 

(^ur  author  professes  himself  to  be  no  friend  to  forcing  sys¬ 
tems  in  general,  nor  does  he  expect  that  the  mere  patronage  of 
government  could  ever  of  itself  suffice  to  alter  the  existing 
state  of  things  :  but  his  ideas  on  the  subject  are  expressed  as 
follows : 

‘  Inasmuch  as  I  believe  that  our  inferiority  in  the  application 
design  to  manufactures,  as  w'ell  as  our  apathy  to  the  more  spiritual 
creations  of  art,  are  to  l)e  traced  to  the  one  radical  defect, — namely, 
that  with  us  the  fine  arts  have  not  as  yet  been  trained  to  take  firm 
hold  as  indigenous  and  hardy  creatures  of  the  soil,  and  a  necessary 
part  of  its  common  culture,  hut  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  nursed  as 
exotic  luxuries  ;  so  I  think  that  in  this  very  preparahwy  training, 
there  is  something  w’hich  is  the  natural  office  of  thk  statk  to  do,  and 
which  it  alone  can  do  well.’ — p.  28.  ‘  In  relation  to  this,  cxj>erience 

W(»uld  seem  to  show,  that  government  can  do  little  more  to  good  pur¬ 
pose,  than  clear  awav  obstructions,  anti  watch  that  artists  and  men  of 
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leltors,  no  less  than  merchants,  have  a  clear  field  for  competition  • 
MitlVr  no  interruptions,  either  from  oppressive  fiscal  la\vs,\>r  from 
mono|Hilizinir  institutions  ;  and  take  no  detriment  from  the  want  of 
protection,  either  national  or  international,  f(>r  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  such  opportunities  as  are  aftorded  hy  useful  ami 
nece.vsary  public  works  for  the  patronage  of  the  highest  order  of  merit 
are  honestly  employed,  then  I  submit,  the  government,  as  such,  will 
Ijave  done  its  duty,  so  tar  as  relates  to  the  direct  encouragement  of  the 
hue  arts.’ — p.  .‘lo. 

e  (piite  think  so  too  :  hut  then  comes  the  dis|)ut(‘(l  cpies- 
tioii  as  to  how  far  the  state  may  advantageouslv  affonl  the 
Old, red  cncouraficmeiit  i)f  art,  so  as  to  place  a  tnilv  (lualifica- 
liv.-  .‘(lucatioii  lor  it  witliia  the  reach  of  all.  The"  line  com¬ 
parison  ol  Lord  Ihieon  is  ipioted  by  .Mr.  Edwards,  as  inlerriier 
that  the  cnltivation  of  general  taste  should  liirin  a  leatnre  .ii' 
national  education;  that  it  should  belong  to  that  part  of  the 
tree  ol  knowledge  above  which  the  branches  begin  to  shoot  oil 
III  tlicir  varions  directions.  This  opinion  may  be  thoron<>hlv 
ret-oncilcable  with  the  highest  ajipreciation  of  the  value  of 
vohiiilary  and  associative  exertions.  Our  author  aiiproves  him- 
seil  no  very  warm  Iriend  to  state-establishments  for  religious 
pur|Kjses;  hut  with  regard  to  education,  he  conceives  that 
1  V.  .  ‘  'r  '"*’"^'"‘''•‘‘■•'^'‘1  wants,  it  is  least  of  all 

Vi  ic  '  ’"'I’"'"""-  (Carlyle,  the  Ihitish 

sun  m’rii  ,'r  1  Heview,  are  adduced  by  him  as 

••duc  itioii-il  'I'r  *1  matter;  namely,  that  voluntary 

Vre  n  o  I  j"«t  Hu'V 

iu^t  rt’h’  ■ they  are  uncertain,  and  Ihic- 
r‘‘"'  they  are  unable  to  cope  with 

iliaf  il  ev  .  .  i  r’  '  “c  «‘  ‘i“^tory  children, -and 

nature  and*  cvf  '***,  r^**i  '‘’O’  narrow  notions  as  to  the 

ob  ectis  notihnt'!l  'i“  '"stnietion  which  is  desirahic.  Ilis 
I  hilt  thev  sliniil'l  I  **'*'*’. ',*^  untary  etlbrts  should  be  sii|)erseded,but 
1  •  Wree  w  ^  "•  tl>o  Kieatesf  possi- 

s pcctaulr  ''Y.  not  as  an  indillereiit 

in  no  coii’ntrv  h-is  h!'  I  active  Iriend.  He  imaginesthat 

•'xcept  b  Imi  1’^  ‘'xcellenee  in  the  arts  ever  beenlittained, 
an.l  tha?  no  I  •  ‘'r  national  purposes  ! 

long  continued  to  exiJt' sa*\Zi  !  T  '"'."‘'’’Y*'  npi'lmations  of  art 
ni  those  nohler  branches  p  ®  ’°';‘*'nntion  to  hioh  attamnient 
aniongst  ourselves  h,.  «  .  '^nni  the  neglect  ol  these  jioiiits 
part  addressed  them  eK  that  artists  have  for  the  most 

w  that  what  llii 'h  Imv  ‘•'""'•’“.‘''‘^‘‘tion  of  personal  vanity ; 
ta.ste  and  intelli'ii^eiice  InsT'^  to  improve  or  advance  general 

the  way  of  improvin<^  the  hw«  /  Sovernment  m 

I  ni,  the  laws  of  copyright;  and  herein  we' 
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(iiiite  a^ee  with  him.  The  exercise  of  intellectual  or  artistic 
labor  ill  producing  a  valuable  painting  or  piece  of  sculpture 
constitutes  a  clear  and  indisputable  right  of  ]>roperty ;  in  the 
possession  of  which  the  ingenious  designer  ought  certainly  to 
he  protected.  He  draws,  however,  a  line  between  the  priwlnc- 
tions  of  authors,  sculptors,  painters,  engravers,  and  composers, 
and  those  who  originate  chemical  or  mechanical  inventions  : 
Ihe  former  having  nothing  in  their  nature  which  ought  to  limit 
the  term  of  their  secure  enjoyment;  whilst  the  latter  arc  less 
fortunate,  inasmuch  as  their  nature  renders  some  limitation 
necessary  for  the  puriiose  of  securing  fairness  in  the  race  ot 
ingenuity  to  all  inventors  of  every  grade.  Here,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  a  distinction  is  drawn  without  a  ditlerence.  Tlie  (‘utiiv 
(luestion  is  one  of  general  utilitarianism.  The  law  of  copyrighl, 
to  he  perfect,  must  strike  that  accurate  meilium  which  wdl 
allord  the  maximum  of  public  advantage  together  with  the 
ininimum  of  individual  inconvenience.  Let  books,  pictures, 
|>rints,  statues,  as  well  as  all  sorts  ol  designs,  be  nurturi'd  by 
tile  law,  without  being  rendered  inelfective  in  their  results  upon 
the  national  mind,  through  that  spirit  of  monopoly  which  is 
inherent  in  our  natural  selfishness.  'I  he  real  demon,  Iniwanei, 
to  lx;  exorcised  Irom  our  legislation,  as  we  must  again  ami 
again  re])eat,  is  that  ot  aristocracy;  whether  it  ghiws  tioni  tlie 
iris  colors  of  vivified  canvas,  or  sheds  its  beautitul  yet  cold 
disdain  from  the  forms  ot  immortal  marble.  It  is  lemaikablc 
that  such  works  of  scul|>ture  as  can  be  brought  within  the  di'ti- 
nition  of  the  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  ob,  are  protected  for  toniteim 
years,  and  cv'cn  twenty'-eight,  should  the  artist  suivive.  I  at- 
terns  for  printed  linens,  cottons,  calicoes,  and  muslins,  were  only 
safe  for  three  months,  until  the  recimt  enactments.  Silks  tiiid 
woollens,  left  to  take  their  chance  before  altogetln^r,  are  now 
added  to  the  others,  and  the  term  of  iirotection  is  extended  to 
a  year.  Even  thrice  that  ])eriod  may  also  be  si*cuied  by  legis- 
tration  for  any  new  inanufactural  designs  unconiu'cteil  with 
tissues  or  textile  fabrics.  \  et  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
render  these  improvements  satisfactory,  proper  means  must  hi; 
had  towards  resisting  encroachment  and  invasion.  I  nless  the 
remedy  for  an  injury  be  cheap  and  simple,  the  a‘gis  of  the  law 
IxToines  a  mockery,  or  a  burtlum,  instead  of  a  reality  tiiid  a 
blessing!  ILit  when  shall  we  expect  rich  senators  to  make 
cheap  laws ;  or  nobles  with  hereilitary  coronets,  and  almost 
regal  revenues,  to  ponder  in  the  balances  of  i*<piity  the  ditlei- 
ence  between  a  penny  and  a  jKiund  ?  \\  e  are  omselves  oi 

various  reforms  as  to  our  patent  regulations,  the  reimwal  o  a 
fiscal  obstructions  to  ingenuity  through  the  excise  on  >ric  s, 
paper,  and  glass  (each  of  these  articles  exercising  no  s  ig  ‘ 
•utiuence  on  architecture  and  the  internal  arrangements  o  our 
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houses),  us  also  for  the  niultiplicatiou  to  a  moderate  extent  ot 
schools  for  desi<]^n. 

It  would  be,  moreover,  not  a  little  beneficial,  were  the  powers 
conced(‘d  by  parliament  to  municipal  bodies,  for  makino;  iiu- 
proveinent  rates,  only  acted  upon  as  they  were  intended  to  be. 
Ilere  jjjoverninent  must  undoubtedly  set  the  example,  and  give 
a  tone  to  the  awkward  efibrts  of  torpid  corporations. 

*  (Collections  of  casts  from  the  best  works  of  sculpture,  of  ornaments 
in  plaster  anil  in  metal,  both  ancient  and  of  the  middle  ages,  of  ])rints, 
and  of  IxMiks,  and  of  ornamental  designs,  such  as  the  French  and  Frns- 
siaii  governments  have  caused  to  be  produced  on  so  splendid  a  scale, 
are  those  w'hich  are  most  desirable  in  our  great  manufacturing  towns. 
I*arliamentary  grants,  in  aid  of  local  rates,  to  be  levied  by  the  munici¬ 
pal  bodies,  appear  to  offer  the  best  means  of  attaining  them.  Next  in 
importance  to  these  are  collections  of  original  and  im])roved  machines, 
mmlels  of  new  inventions,  specimens  of  new  and  improved  fabrics. 
These  might  easily  be  obtained  in  connexion  w  ith  an  improved  hnv  for 
the  protection  of  patents  and  copyright.  When  these  w  ants  shall  have 
been  supplied,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  best  means  of  esta¬ 
blishing  public  galleries  of  the  higher  works  of  art,  the  want  of  which, 
though  not  operating  so  prejudicially  upon  industry,  is  yet  both 
morally  and  intellectually  a  serious  evil.’ — Edtrards,  pp.  320,  327- 


Tlie  present  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  w  hich  we 
hear  so  much,  should  also  be  speedily  altered.  It  combines 
certain  distinct  functions  incompatible  with  each  other,  and 
with  those  expectations  which  the  public,  who  j)ay  for  it,  have 
a  claim  therefore  to  see  realized.  It  comprehends  an  assembly 
ol  honor  for  artists, — a  school  of  instruction  for  aspirants, — and 
the  chiet  medium  for  exhibiting  their  productions.  It  is  justly 
argued,  that  to  unite  the  control  of  honors  and  exhibitions  in 
the  same  hands,  is  to  place  not  only  the  professional  distinction 
but  the  means  ot  subsistence  of  the  rising  artist,  at  the  absolute 
disposal  ot  a  body  ot  men  who  at  once  are  his  competitors  and 
his  judges.  Let  these  contlicting  departments  then  b(‘  sej>arated 
without  delay.  Let  the  absurd  limitation  as  to  the  numbtu’  ot 
members  be  removed  ;  let  engravers  be  recognized  as  full  nuun- 
bei^ ;  and  the  class  ot  associates  be  abolished.  What  w  ill  pos¬ 
terity  say  to  the  disgracetul  fact  that  no  engravers  but  those  ot 
dies  can  now  participate  in  academic  honors  uj)on  eipial  terms 
with  their  fellow  artists  ?  At  Home,  Florence,  and  Milan,  not 
to  mention  \  enice,  and  some  other  places,  we  have  had  the 
gr.ititication  ot  witnessing  the  high  estimation  in  which  this 
order  ot  artists  can  scarcely  tail  to  be  held,  where  foolish  oli- 
gari  hical  j>n‘judiees  have  not  as  yet  biassed  the  judgment  ot  the 
pu  )hi .  b.ach  academy  in  Italy  has  a  resident  professor  within 
Its  establishment  to  jjive  lectures,  and  encourage  or  assist  be- 
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ginners.  Even  at  Paris,  engravers  l.ol.l  rank  in  common  with 
other  members  of  the  Institute.  Hut  in  Englaiul,  our  boastS 
Koval  Academv  condemns  tliem  to  an  intermediate  state  1..^ 
tween  resiiectability  and  disgrace;  so  that  wliile  six  of  their 
profession  are  eligible  as  associates  only,  just  that  stigma  of 
mferiority  IS  ,mt  upon  them  which  prevents  such  men  as  1- in- 
den,  (loodall,  l{obnison,  and  Raimbach,  from  entertainin»-  any 
fijelmg^  save  that  of  contempt,  towards  an  institutioir  thus 
0  )^t^lately  lefusin^  to  rocoj^nize  their  unrivalled  merits.  The 
annual  exhibitions  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  an  elective  com¬ 
mittee,  uninvested  with  any  exclusive  |)rivileges  of  iuHictimr 
fiTsh  paint  or  varnish  on  pictures  which  it  may  be  the  interest 
of  certain  individuals  either  to  spoil  or  sell.  The  fact,  however 
ue  fear  is  an  incontrovertible  one,  that  favoritism  and  monopoly 
ave  perv.aded  in  fins  country  the  very  marrow  of  society  so 
that  throughout  all  grades  of  our  fellow-countrymen  they^row 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthen  with  our  stivngth ;  nor  can 
they  ever  be  extirpated,  for  generations  to  come,  by  mild  or 

ordinary  ivmedies.  luim  or 

cxpectetl,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  lulwards,  the 

them  "'S  .  'veil  as  educate  and  honor 

*  I  ^  from  the  enormous  dis|)aritv  in  our 

social  conditum,  together  with  all  that  such  disparity'involves 
e  ne  or  jilastic  arts  should  be  employed  for  purposes  of 
general  enjoyment  and  magnificence,  in  which  even  the  poorest 
nmy  have  their  right  of  property.  To  this  en.l,  he  woul.l  have 

Ml  commissions  to  artists  of  approved 

ability  for  jnetures  of  religious  and  historical  subjects,  to  be 
placed  III  our  public  edifices  and  galleries ;  and  for  works  of 
sculpture,  as  monuments  to  our  illustrious  men.  He  would 
also  have  judicious  purchases  made  from  the  exhibitions,  wher- 

mlTi  r'lii  of  artistic  success  were  there  displayed  as 

ight  illustrate  national  genius.  Considerable  pri/.es,  he  further 
niasjmes,  ought  to  be  offered  to  unlimited  competition  for  works 
the  same  class  as  those  included  within  the  national  com¬ 
missions  just  mentioned.  Sir  .Martin  Archer  Shec  proposed 

with  !  per  annum  should  be  funded,  and 

me  t  r  '  ‘T  f  encoumge- 

chsic  “I".',  '"’‘‘ovica  pictures,  to  be  divided  into  three 

r..Vi  ’  |‘‘'"  '’,''*‘'■1  biited  with  much  public  solemnity.  If  our 
t  a  lers  have  already  diHered  in  many  respects  from  our  ardent 

d  s!.  rF"'-iri‘-"‘  ‘1'*“  "'any  will  still  further 

cinr.l  !'i  f 'call  mission  of  altar-pieces  into 

‘  n  *  I  *  Y  1  "^^’’''es  are  the  books  of  the  ignorant,  who  can 

b^M  "r  1'  vead,’  said  the  synod  of  Arras,  as  .pioted 

'll.  I•,(lwards.  Pifibably  we  need  not  remind  this  gentle¬ 
man,  low  stieniious  a  conviction  the  first  Pope  frregorv  had,  at 
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least  six  hundred  years  earlier,  oii  the  point.  Idcirco  enim  pic- 
turn  in  ecclesiis  adhihetur^  nt  hi  qni  literas  nesciunty  saltern  in 
parictihus  vulendo  legant  (jure  legere  in  codicihiis  non  valent.  Lib. 
vii.  Kpist.  109,  110:  and  see  the  same  in  another  epistle  to 
Serenus  the  bishop  of  Marseilles.  Indeed,  both  the  idea  and 
expn‘Ssion  would  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Por|)liyry 
ap.  Luseb.  Prtep.  Evang.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  p.  98.  Edit.  Paris. 
l()24.  Perhaps  the  generality  of  episcopalians  would  agree 
with,  and  the  great  mass  of  nonconformists  dissent  from,  such 
staO'inents.  Virgil  represents  iEneas,  in  the  new  temple  at 
Carthage,  as  feeding  his  mind  picturd  inani :  but  how  will  our 
author  not  rejoice  in  Paulinus  of  Nola,  who  endeavored  to  feed 
the  /todies  of  a  famishing  population  with  pictorial  enjoyments, 
or  at  least  something  very  like  it  I  We  cite  the  curious  pas¬ 
sage,  which  is  not  commonly  known,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Uoyal  Academy. 

*  Dunupie  onines  picta  vicissim 
OsteiuluiiL  releguiitfpie  sihi,  vvl  lardius  cscce 
Sint  iiieinores,  ilinn  grata  oculos  jejunia  pascunt ! 

Duin /«////  picturafaviem,  sanctasque  legeiiti 
Histnrias,  castnruin  operum  subrepit  honestas 
KxtMiiplis  imlucta  piis;  |>otatiir  hianti 
Sohriotas,  ihinii  siibcunt  oblivia  vini  !’ 


W  e.  heartily  trust  that  this  cheap  metliod  of  assuaging  the 
pan^s  of  hunger  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns  may  he 
lortiiwith  ado|>ted,  if  there  he  any  reality  in  it:  whilst  not  only 
sliould  the  walls  of  our  union  houses  be  covered  witli  frescoes, 
but  lor  the  sake  of  the  sohrietas  potatur  hiantiy  a  coalition  onglit 
to  In'  lonned  between  temperance  societies  and  the  tasteful 
academicians  ot  the  metropolis.  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Drum¬ 
mond  are  j>erfectly  sincere,  and  even  solemn,  in  their  extraordi¬ 
nary  anticipations.  The  latter  sketches  out  the  religious  origin 
ot  represi'iitatiims  in  oil  and  mosaics,  lie  alludes  to  the  edify¬ 
ing  tradition  ot  St.  (iennadius,  who  in  portraying  a  head  of  our 
Lord,  having  endeavored  to  improve  it  by  copying  the  features  ot 
.lupitcr,  found  his  right  or  left  hand  withering  in  the  profane 
attempt.  1  he  \  irgin  Mary,  according  to  himself  and  Professor 
^  urton,  might  be  termed  the  patroness  of  painters,  ‘  who  has 

rey'uged  herselt  upon  the  Protestants  by  not  assisting  them  in 
‘  this  art.  ^  ® 

Aftt  r  ilu»  time  af  (  oiistanliiu*,  when  the  Christians  were  allowed 
o  J.iu  )uiidings  exclusively  devoted  to  worship,  and  when  nu^saic 
a. is  t  w  preiading,  if  not  the  exclusive  manner  of  Christian  painting,  a 
ajiMu  figure  of  tmr  Lord  was  usually  represented  as  placed  in  the 
pit,  uith  the  right  hand  leaning  on  the  lKM»k  id  life,  on  which  were 
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written  in  larjjc  characters,  ‘  I  am  the  Way,  tlie  Truth,  and  tlic  Life.* 
To  strike  the  imaginations  of  the  faitliful,  on  their  entry  into  the 
church,  hy  the  figure  of  the  God-Man,  whose  mediation  they  were 
come  to  evoke,  and  to  strengthen  tliis  impression  hy  tlie  words,  wliich 
hrietiy  but  so  fully  summed  up  the  mission  of  the  Mediator,  was  the 
object  of  the  Christian  art  of  painting,  in  its  early  grandeur  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  art  ad¬ 
vanced,  still  religion  was  tlie  great  principle  which  guided  it,  so  that 
the  artist  who  had  the  consciousness  of  his  high  vocatiim,  h>oked  upon 
himself  as  the  ally  of  the  preacher  ;  and  in  the  continual  struggle 
which  mankind  has  to  maintain  against  its  own  evil  inclinations,  he 
always  took  the  side  of  virtue.  In  conformity  with  this  ]>rinciple,  at 
a  later  period,  Butfalmacco,  speaking  of  himself  and  Ids  brother  ])aint- 
ers,  says.  Non  attendiamo  mai  altro  ehe  a  far  .santi  e  saute  per  le 
mure  e  per  le  tavole,  cd  a  far  pcrcio  con  dispetto  dei  demouij  gli 
uomini  pin  devoti  e  migliori  ;  ‘  W\^  painters  do  not  attem])t  any  thing 
but  to  make  holy  men  and  women  by  means  of  walls  and  boards  ;  and 
by  these  means  to  make  men,  in  spite  of  devils,  more  devout  and 
lK*tter.’  ’ — Drutntnoud,  ])p.  (5, 7. 

Now,  we  cannot  think  tliat  any  one,  who  has  cast  his  or  her 
eye  over  this  present  article,  will  accuse  us  of  being  indisposed 
to  admit  the  just  claims,  whicli  j)ainting  in  particular,  or  tin* 
fine  arts  genera  iiy.  may  have  upon  our  attention.  We  liave 
even  gone  the  length  of  allowing  that,  in  very  rare  instances, 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  (iod  has  made  use  of  certain  ex(piisite  pro¬ 
ductions  to  affect  the  understanding,  or  influence  the  h(?art. 
Ihit  tlie  two  gentlemen  before  us  go  very  much  further,  in  this 
respect,  than  we  can  accompany  them.  Their  entliusiasm,  we 
bad  almost  said  their  fanaticism,  so  carries  them  away,  that 
they  forget  the  only  kind  of  religion  which  is  really  worth  any 
thing  for  eternity,  as  well  as  the  usual  means  of  promoting  its 
success  accordinji  to  the  word  of  (iod.  It  has  been  our  lot  to 
see,  and  that  too  with  untold  delight,  most  of  those  specimens 
of  the  plastic  art,  which  common  consent  has  |)ronounced  to  be; 
the  finest  in  the  world.  We  have  also  witnessi^d,  though  with 
very  different  feelings,  a  good  deal  of  that  sickly  sentimentalism 
which  so  unhappily  distinguishes  our  fellow  countrymen  abroad, 
when  contemplating  the  works  of  first-rate  masters.  Our  duty 
therefore,  as  journalists,  calls  upon  us  to  reprobate  and  prot(‘st 
against  all  this  enervating  and  ostentatious  display  of  intellec¬ 
tual  emotion,  w  Inch  stands  not  more  opposed  to  the  best  stand¬ 
ard  of  taste  than  it  does  to  the  interests  of  genuine  religion  ; 
although  both  these  venerable  names  are  miserably  prostituted 
by  persons  w  ho,  neither  understand  the  one,  nor  comprehend  the 
other.  Intellectualisin  is  never  to  be  despised,  as  we  have 
repeatt‘dly  intimated ;  but  neither  must  the  fact  be  forgotten, 
fl^at  it  may  be,  and  generallv  is  an  entirely  distinct  affair,  from 
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the  vitality  of  that  knowledge  which  converts,  and  whicli  alone 
saves  a  soul.  We  h  ave  seen  the  most  secular  and  even  sensual 
minds  more  deeply  moved  than  we  would  venture  to  describe, 
before  the  TransHtjjuration  of  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican, — or  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  when  theblazin*^  cross  used  to  beexhibited 
on  the  eve  ofdood  I’riday, — or  at  the  Miserere  in  the  papal  sanc- 
tuarv  :  and  yet  these  very  individuals,  when  the  spectacle  has 
terminated,  have  returned  like  the  dog  to  their  own  licentiousness 
uijain,  or  like  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire  !  Such  religious  impressions,  if  deserving  that  name  at 
all,  are  but  the  contortions  of  a  corpse  when  in  contact  with  the 
wires  of  a  galvanic  battery  ;  the  illusive  and  horrible  imitations 
of  a  genuine  (piickening  of  the  inner  man  !  Or  to  adopt  another 
illustration  of  what  we  mean,  they  may  be  described  as  the 
varnish  of  sepulchres,  in  contrast  with  the  manifested  beauty  of 
holiness,  in  the  temples  of  the  living  God  !  We  should  be 
grieved,  indeed,  with  all  our  honest  admiration  for,  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  advance  the  line  arts,  were  the  ex})ectations  ol*  our 
authors  to  be  extensively  entertained.  Their  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment,  in  following  sucli  vain  shadows,  will  be  speedy  and 
inevitable:  nor  is  their  immediate  influence  on  the  judgment  at 
all  sound  or  healthful.  Thus,  we  have  Mr.  Drummond  telling 
us  how,  in  better  ages  than  our  own,  the  primitive  missionaries 
received  pictorial  instruction  as  to  the  mode  whereby  the  heathen 
were  to  b(*  convertt'd.  He  re|)resents  the  walls  of  convents  as 
displaying  Indore  a  juvenile  but  devoted  apostle,  his  noviciate, 
his  labors,  his  sufferings,  and  his  successes,  in  vivid  hierogly- 
|>hics.  The  preacher  was  then  and  there  delineated  in  his  ad¬ 
dresses  U)  the  Saracens  ; — men  might  gaze  uj)on  beforehand,  or 
afterwards,  his  consecpient  flagellation  by  order  of  an  incensed 
Soldan, — the  ultimate  decapitation  of  himself  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  or  converts, — and  finally  the  faithfulness  of  their 
severed  headsy  in  continuing  ^  faithful  to  the  death,  and  still 
‘  speaking  to  the  attentive  and  no  doubt  astonished  multitude  ! 

‘  Such  was  the  life  of  a  missionary,  and  such  the  method  by 
*  which  he  was  instructed  in  the  same,  in  the  best  times  of  the 
‘  idiurchy  aiul  such  it  is  still  in  the  Romish  communion.  What 
It  is  in  the  thinys  called  missionarif  societieSy  nmonyst  J^rotes- 
tantSy  we  know  too  well.’ — p.  8.  \\  q.  re<^ret  to  perceive  this 

lualignant  sneer  at  the  noblest  institutions  of  our  day  reiterated 
in  subsecpient  i)ages. 

And  does  Mr.  Drummond  gravely  imagine,  that  this  is  the 
wav  to  conciliate  the  sober,  reflecting,  and  religious  sections  of 
our  population,  to  become  more  and  more  friendly  to  tin*  fine 
v'ountenance  governmental  exertions  on  their  behalf ! 

n>  gentleman,  we  perceive,  from  several  statements  made  by 
uni^f'lf,  IS  what  may  be  termed,  to  avoid  a  periphrasis,  a  zealous 
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Puseyite.  Just  let  us  suppose  him  an  influential  member  of 
the  Society  for  the  Proj)agation  of  the  Gospel,  or  on  the  eom- 
mittee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  Salisbury  Square ; 
especially  since  they  have  recently  handed  themselves  over  to 
the  prelacy  of  the  establishment.  Fancy  him  making  all  con¬ 
ceivable  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the  plastic  arts  at  honu*, 
and  the  difl’usion  of  Christianity  abroad,  by  getting  employed  a 
large  jiortion  of  the  pence  levied  from  the  poor,  and  of  the 
pounds  gathered  from  the  rich,  in  rendering  the  walls  of  tho 
Islington  seminary  frescoed  like  catholic  convents,  or  adding  to 
the  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  in  India,  Jamaica,  and  New 
Zealand,  a  corps  of  artists  from  the  Poyal  Acadtuny  !  Yet  this 
would  be  very  consistent  teaching  on  his  jiart,  upon  his  own 
principles  and  plans,  yier  le  mure  c  per  le  tavole^  by  walls  and 
painted  tablets  !  The  subject,  however,  is  far  too  serious  a  one 
to  handle  after  a  facetious  manner.  We  arc  rather  remiiuh'd  of 
the  scriptural  assertion,  ‘  (hid  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
‘  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
‘  world  to  confound  the  mighty,  and  base  things  of  the  world, 

‘  and  things  which  are  despised  hath  (Jod  chosen,  yea,  and 
‘  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that 
‘  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.^  1  Cor.  i.  21 — 29. 
Our  readers  will  henceforwanl  lx*  able  to  understand  such 
lugubrious  paragrajihs  as  the  following : — 

‘  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  well  founded  complaints  have 
resounded  on  ev’ery  side  respecting  the  decline  of  the  arts.  As  their 
advance  was  commensurate  with  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  church,  so 
their  decay  has  been  hut  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  faith 
and  that  zeal  being  gone  !’ — Drumuumd^  p.  21. 

*  Hut  never  has  Protestantism  prialnced  any  thing  in  the  highest 
department  of  the  art  of  painting.  In  vain  will  he  sought  any  super¬ 
human  expression  of  j)urity,  Indiness,  and  sanctity,  in  any  protestant 
])ainter.  They  may  paint  old  men’s  beards  and  magic  etfects  of  light 
like  Rembrandt ;  they  may  show  all  the  knowledge  of  drawing,  and 
of  the  mechanism  of  cedoring,  that  Rubens  could  produce,  Imt  they 
have  inU  become  like  the  artists  of  the  golden  aye  (»f  painting,  because 
there  is  neither  in  them,  nor  in  the  puldic,  the  religious  feeling  which 
alone  can  inspire  them.' — Drummond,  pp.  2.‘l,  24. 

That  golden  age  of  painting,  be  it  remembered,  was  one  in 
which  a  prostituted  priesthood  had  nearly  succe(*d(*d  in  with¬ 
drawing  from  a  fallen,  and  therefore  a  darlvened  world,  the  sun- 
shiiK*  of  the  word  of  God  !  It  was  an  age  during  which  those* 
same  men  had  succeeded  in  lengthening  the  creed,  and  in 
short(*ning  the  commandments;  in  taking  away  the  k(?y  of 
divine  knowledge,  so  that  they  would  neither  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  (iod  themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  enter  it  ! 
^  erily  it  xv/.^  a  golden  age,  at  least  in  the  sense  an 
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Kstablished  Cliurcli,  having  allied  herself  with  the  state  and 
said  unto  gold,  <  Thou  art  iny  hope,  and  to  the  fine  gold,  Thou 
art  luy  conhdence!’  Probably  no  artists  have  arisen^illec  Z 

ll'p  *1  °  14  ‘ with  such  geniuses  as  Raphael, 
ftliehael  Angelo,  Correggio,  and  the  wonderful  brotherhood  of  the 
l  araeci,— all  this  we  candidly  admit.  But  iirotestantism,  blessed 
he  (.0(1,  has  femght  for,  and  earned,  and  borne  away  far  more 
uninortal  trophies  than  those  of  painting,  musie,  s(^.lpture  Or 

uiwii  Ri “^li  “f-  .“"'“‘'"‘S.  ‘or  they  are  planted 

upon  the  Hock  of  ages.  If  it  has  failed  to  call  into  fh.oile 

txistence  those  vivid  and  variegated  colors,  which  flourish 

through  successive  centuries,  only  at  last  to  decay -—it  has 

nevertheles.s  been  tlm  instrument  of  giving  birtb  to  bvdii-  clia- 

‘  eiJele  of  tlir  e  T*  ‘V'  V"  ‘  shall  survRe  the 

Homage  to  the  sun!  It  has  restamped  the  image  of  the  liviii- 

i‘ir"ltT‘‘  ‘"''“r’  ‘"V'  to'eiulure  fii  aO 

luturt  agt>.  It  has  awakened  tlie  inatcliless  enennes  of  such 

oi,™ ,,,,,  ii,„„  M  . . Willi.,,.., ., 

of  iiisnired  tn  'lehvered  the  volnnie 

^lu'r'tnl  1, .  it  has  blown  the 

(ireenlnid-  it  .  ^* '•'*“*[*  .'“"“'st  the  snows  of  Labrador  and 
tropics-  111(1  id.  spiritual  life  the  torpor  of  the 

sands  o’f  *Vfri.  i'  'n'“'  '  Hiaron  amongst  the  wildest 

acil  wi'nien  ud  r  are  its  triumphant 

hlaspheiii.  nslV  />•  “  ‘V‘  I'amter  said  absurdly,  if  not 

(ifsimh  taunts -ifiiT.*"  protestantism,  in  the  teeth 

to  utter  ill  all  iiiini  liu  *’*' 

h.jahs  will  swel  I,  1  ’ P'‘'sumpti(.n.  Her  halle- 
an (  I.  1 1  1  /t  "Iten  those  of  Handel 

h.vn  ev  lend.d  1  ?  •'"i”-  sculpture  has 

architecture  is  tlidt  ''‘‘."’‘^'■''‘'sinore  lasting  than  marble;  her 
hands,  eternal  iii  M  lioiise  not  made  with 

I)nnn;n(,nd  ni:’ 

overv  thim^  else  which  111  .  ’  we  love  the  arts  as  well  as 
ner  the  wdfare  of  our  fed  '  ^  i^^fi^nient  in  any  inan- 

and  it  we  ^":<f«y-creatures,  quite  as  mucli  as  they 

than  from  their  nrinted  i  a ^^h^ntism  and  vital  religion  more, 
do,  tiicT  nuist  accept  thi^shitVi  -^/  .''^^^^^  appear  to 

these  somewhat  indiincint  *  .  an  ajioh^iry  for 

nudittums  ones  w  lien  o  »h  •  I 

h»r  ditfusing  evam»-elic*il  ts  shown  towards  efforts 

oonnnanil  /t  scale  as  might 

•sympathies.  We  have  |\  twen  it  failing  to  excite  their 

Inrther  total  dissent  fron/th  ?  !v  hi  conclusion,  our 

<hdlerv  and  Hritish  Museun/to''tl''  ^P"'“  National 

luscum  to  the  public  on  Sundays;  even 
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Tate’s  Hhto’ry  of  St.  Paul. 

altlionpjh  this  proposal  he  speciously  masked  as  to  its  ultimate 
results,  by  a  limitation  *  to  those  hours  during  which  p\d)lic- 
‘  houses  are  by  law  allowed  to  be  0})en/  Mr.  Edwards,  we 
believe  from  sincere  and  upright  motives,  heartily  wishes  its  suc¬ 
cess.  We  are  no  friends  to  the  abuses  of  public-houses,  or  tlie 
sabbath  profanation  they  occasion,  on  the  one  side ;  nor  do  we 
admire  the  vagaries  of  the  worthy  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  in  an 
opposite  direction.  To  look  at  a  picture,  or  some  specimen  of 
curiosity,  even  on  the  Lord’s  day,  is  undoubtedly  a  compara¬ 
tively  better  engagement  than  the  ale-bench,  the  gin-palace,  or 
the  tea-garden.  Ihit  what  is  per  se  essentially  wron^  does  not 
admit  of  such  legislative  com|)arison,  as  would  let  in  a  recog¬ 
nition,  that  what  it  attempts  to  restrain  is,  in  itself,  innocent  or 
innocuous.  Although  acts  of  jiarliament  arc  not  the  scriptural 
or  correct  means  of  coercing  peojile  to  love  the  ]>rivileges  of  our 
Sundays,  yet  woe  betide  that  fatal  day  which  shall  witness  a 
protestant  government  ostentatiously  enlisting  itsedf  on  the  side 
of  Sabbath  desecration.  An  estal)lish(‘d  church  attempted  the 
sort  of  thing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  know  how  that 
terminated.  The  Erench  terrorists  re]H*ated  the  exptuiment 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  in  lines  of  blood  and  fire  they 
that  run  may  have  read  the  result.  Let  the  fine  arts  flourish 
as  ornaments  in  their  natural  and  jiropcr  places  by  all  means, 
yet  without  being  jiermitted  to  sap  the  foundations  of  national 
morality,  or  prostitute  the  glories  of  protestantism  at  the  f(‘et  of 
what,  after  all,  is  only  part  of  that  fashion  of  tlie  world  wliich 
is  (juickly  jiassing  aw  ay  ! 


Art.  II.  7V(C  IJorcr  Pauliun'  *pf  ff'.  Polef/t  !).!).•,  rarrlrff  out  owi 
inu,^t ratal  in  a  Continunus  llistorp  of  the  Apoato/ie  Laltors  and 
rhinpit  of  St.  Paul.,  on  the  ha.ns  of  the  Arts.,  irith  / ntrrralant  Matter 
of  Saerrd  Xarratire  sujfplied  from  the  F.jnst/eSy  and  elnridatrd  in  (k- 
emional  Dissertations.  By  Jamks  Tatk,  M.  A.,  C^niqn  Uesideiitiary  of 
St.  Paul’s.  Ijongniaii  and  Co.  London.  1  vol.  fivo. 

A  PART  from  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity,  history, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  can  jiresent  no  character  ecpial 
in  interest  and  importance  to  tliat  of  St.  Paul.  II is  conversion 
gave  a  check  to  .lewish  persecution,  and  an  impulse  to  the 
Christian  cause,  which  was  felt  wherever  eitluT  .Tudaism  or 
Christianity  w  as  known.  It  supplied  an  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  w  hich  could  not  be  resisted,  and  has  never  been  an¬ 
swered.  And  no  single  individualby  his  character,  labors,  and  w  rit¬ 
ings,  ever  produced  such  an  impression  while  he  lived,  or  leftbo 
hind  such  results  as  permanently  remain,  in  the  revolutionized  con- 
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dition  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  His  life  and  travels,  his  siitrer- 
iii^s  and  successes,  the  wonderful  thint^s  he  experienced,  and  the 
equally  wonderful  things  he  accoin|)lished,  would  supply  uiattei 
for  the  dee[)  ponderings  of  philosophers,  as  well  as  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  lovers  of  the  romantic,  were  it  not  that  religion 
pervades  the  whole  ;  hence  those  who  seek  philoso|)hy  without 
religion,  and  those  who  love  excitement  without  instruction,  or 
the  romantic  beyond  the  limits  of  truth,  never  recur  to  the 
history  of  St.  I\nd  as  a  narrative  replete  beyond  parallel  with 
all  that  is  wonderful,  exciting,  and  improving. 

His  early  character  and  doings  bore,  indeed,  a  portentous 
aspect  towards  the  Christian  cause.  He  was  just  such  an  agent 
as  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  recpiired  ;  and  no  authority  which 
they  coidd  have  given  him  would  ever  have  been  withheld,  as 
long  as  he  sought  it  for  the  extermination  of  the  new  religion. 
His  ac(|uirements,  natural  energy  of  character,  connexions,  and 
associations,  as  well  as  the  scenes  of  his  youthful  days,  had  all 
contributed  to  make  him  a  resolute  and  reckless  waster  of  the 
despised,  and  no  less  feared  than  desj)ised,  sect  of  the  Xa/a- 
r(‘nes.  In  proportion  as  his  character  was  priz(‘d  by  the  lu‘ads 
of  the  Jews,  and  his  services  im|)ortant  to  tlieir  cause,  so  must 
have  been  the  intensen(‘ss  of  their  mortification  and  the  bitterness 
of  their  rage,  when  they  lost,  and  when  Christianity  gained,  the 
support  of  a  man  who  threw  the  entire  energies  of  his  soul  into 
w  hatever  he  espoused. 

All  the  circumstances,  too,  of  his  conversion  w  ere  calculated  to 
s|)read  dismay  through  tlu‘  camj)  he  forsook,  and  to  inspirit,  as 
by  a  voice  from  heaven,  the  ilefenceless  and  already  scattered 
cham|)ions  of  Christianity.  Hut  God  had  desigiu'd  his  conviu- 
sion  to  impart  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
himsell  to  be  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  divine  name  before* 
kings,  and  rulers,  and  judges.  Threatening,  therefore,  as  wt‘n‘. 
the  tirst  years  ot  his  manhood,  and  fearfully  as  the  discijiles 
must  have  regarded  his  first  furious  assaults,  improbable,  as 
tliey  no  doubt  all  elt'cmed  it,  that  his  course  would  be  altere'dor 
his  characU‘r  changed,  yet  He  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in 
his  hands,  had  conceived  the  mysterious  and  glorious  purpose  to 
transform  this  reeking  compound  of  bigotry,  cruelty,  and  rag(‘ 
into  one  ot  the  very  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  preachers  of  that  gospel  which  w’as  designed  to  bless 
all  nations  ot  the  earth.  H(*nce  the  whole  of  his  history,  labors, 
and  sullerings  is  rejdete  with  interest  and  instruction.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  Christian  church  should  have  made*  his 
ti  a>  els  the  subject  of  much  learned  research  ;  and  considering 
their  extent,  the  absorbing  interest  and  immense  variety  of  thi* 
incidents  and  circumstances  connected  with  them,  as  well  as  the 
distance  of  time  and  paucity  of  documents,  it  is  not  wonderful 
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that  (lilHculties  should  have  arisen  in  tUn  .  i 

.i»ie  i.,  .1,0  f„,„.  or.  "r 

Miaclic.  ovon  to  ll»  i,„|,erlkl  ..■tiioo  wl.'id,  i,.,' ! 
|.r.-sem.,  by  the  sacre.l  per.man,  and  l..ur.u.,l  in-renuhv  .•  is 
been  well  reinn.l  for  the  etlbrts  it  has  nnule  tnwards  nhu'.'.n^  I  e 
■sacred  narrative  in  a  ooinplete  and  continnoiis  order.  In  aha  ,st 
every  new  scene  which  pre.sents  itselfl  we  behohl  il.n  , 

clirBi™,  hero  ,n  tl.e  .,jotoii«  o.vciei«.  of  his  hoivoii-d, 
principles,  cheeniij^  and  cnlivenint^  all  by  the  freshness  in  l 

aniiuation  of  his  faith  and  hope.  ‘ 

(AUHjiierors  have  travelled  into  Moreltrn  l  inJ.  i  i 
‘  remote,’  have  braved  all  perils  and  encrUt  ^1  dl  h- 
only  to  gather  the  frnitleis  huirel  whieh  war.h,.;nn!;i‘;t& 
•poll  the  victors  brow,  or  to  establish  a  bloody  and  hated 
oiiiiinon  over  men  as  brave  but  not  as  skilful  as  tiieni.selves  or 
urelv  to  make  their  own  and  their  country’s  name  a  witch 

t  a',‘  rl”  oppression  philosophers  have  travelled 

of  .,  c  !  ‘ *""•  ooross  oceans  to  view  the  desolated  scenes 

of  their  toifnnv  ^j,  wonders  ;  and  the  results 

imii  toil  in.iy  all  be  comprised  in  a  few  accessions  to  snn.o 

narn'i-wLio*^*'"  rr  oin-  'krvMge  "" 

’•  1  ^  "oalthy  and  the  gay  travel  to  see  the  world  eon 

Mon-lties  Ve!ri‘!^t7’!  ‘’‘  tbeir  sense  with 

* )  t^filc  their  cij)p('tite  with  fortufii  duintie^  miuI  un  >  i 

^<a  Homs  .— philanthropists  have  travelled  to  connnunicate 

•11 '.“1^11  "■■1““ 

'■r’<  li'.ril  lot  '«l""'«.  .>'<1  improvo  ll.o  . . . 

sp/.n  '  ^  ‘  /  niJiv  Still  perchance  l)(‘ 

t  u  n  trails  are  lew  and  far  between.  The  world  rea<  dv 

i'-'s  a'r?iiko  rr*'  ^ !  “"‘J  "xwt  travel- 

nliil.  ^  selhsh  and  low  in  their  ol)j(*cts  V(‘t 

risen 'n  '?’'’!  ‘‘specially  when  it  has 

ho  1  dTor  7  ‘''"V  ’>«  bey  n  he 

traem,  cTrele  ^f  s  "‘‘bi"  tl.e  eoii- 

i's  comnlet.dv  n  n'*"'  V  "‘terests  and  snsccjitibilities  are 
‘oC  Hu  b«‘urt  was  by  his 

place  at  le  is  f  T'  ‘"'''''stiaiis  must  be  allowed  to  elaim  a 

sive  of  Christ- ^  .b'’*‘‘t.”'ost  enterprising,  and  most  e.xeur- 

‘  fabh>  /  e  nmstT'"*'^'*"?  ‘  »bove  their 

in  the  \i,?  .  r.  ‘  “bowed  to  set  him  fiu  th  like  the  angel  seen 

like  that  oth  ^*'***^  "i  the  sun  ;’  or  more  appropriately, 

that  other  angel  which  .lohn  saw  ‘  flying  through  the  miifst 
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‘  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  them 
‘  that  dwell  upon  the  earth/  His  career  was  one  of  surpassing 
and  imperishable  glory.  Though  he  sought  not  honor  of  men, 
yet  because  he  directed  his  unwearied  and  self-denying  ettorts 
to  the  salvation  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God,  he  has  attained  a 
renown  which  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  raise  him  high  in  im¬ 
mortal  blessedness,  when  all  the  heroes  of  this  false  and  fugitive 
world  shall  be  forgotten. 

The  sublime  object  at  which  the  apostle  and  his  fellow  laborers 
aimed,  identified  them  in  their  hopes,  their  efforts,  and  their 
sufferings  with  the  Son  of  God  himself.  Embarking  in  his 
cause,  and  influenced  by  his  love,  they  went  forth  upon  an 
enterj)rise  of  surpassing^  magnitude  and  difficulty,  but  of  un¬ 
bounded  beneficence.  They  had  received  a  high  behest ;  they 
engaged  in  an  errand,  as  they  rationally  and  conscientiously 
believed,  of  supernal  grace.  Human  difficulties  were  not  con¬ 
sidered,  natural  obstacles  were  disregarded.  They  believed,  yea 
felt  themselves,  girt  with  omnipotence,  the  special  heralds  of 
that  supreme  authority  which  bade  them  go.  The  world  lay 
all  before  them.  Wherever  they  turned,  they  saw  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  busy,  sinful,  miserable  mortals,  intent 
upon  the  vain,  unsatisfactory,  but  still  repeated  drama  of  this 
life,  from  which  one  after  another,  generation  after  generation, 
they  went  out  nnblest  and  hopeless.  These  myriads  almost 
without  end  they  contemplated  by  the  light  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  as  sitting  in  darkness  though  destined  to  immortal 
existence,  held  by  degrading  and  debasing  superstitions,  the 
slaves  of  every  vice  that  can  be  named.  With  all  their  wealth, 
their  literature,  their  science,  and  their  eloquence,  these  hosts  of 
nations  were  yet  sold  under  sin,  and  were  as  abject  in  their 
moral  feelings  as  miserable  in  their  anticipations  of  futurity. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
under  this  distinguished  and  extraordinary  leader,  w^e  are  struck 
with  two  things ;  firsts  the  universal  opposition  it  had  to  sustain 
from  the  ancient  superstitions,  from  the  deep-rooted  prej  udices,  and 
even  from  the  intellectual  habits  of  mankind ;  ana,  secondly,  the 
sharp  and  startling  contrast  which  it  presented,  in  its  entire 
construction  and  contents,  to  the  prevailing  and  most  venerated 
theories  of  religion  which  it  proposed  to  assail  and  supersede. 

We  shall  offer  a  few  words  upon  each  of  these  observations. 
1.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  malignant  and  immoral  character  of  those 
theories  that,  diflering  as  they  did  materially  from  each  other, 
they  all  aCTced  in  their  resistance  to  the  light  of  truth ;  they  all 
came  forth  in  the  violence  of  burning  rage,  and  with  the  utmost 
combination  of  their  strength,  to  crush  the  intruder,  and  resent 
the  insult  offered  to  their  divinities.  At  first,  indeed,  the  men 
"ere  looked  upon  as  insignificant  fanatics ;  the  matter  was  treated 
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with  contempt,  and  the  tolerance  witli  which  heathens  had 
treated  each  other  s  superstitions,  was  for  a  time  extended  to 
the  new  sect,  which  was  viewed  as  only  a  variety  of  Judaism,  a 
system  which  had  long  since  ceased  to  create  any  alarm  or 
jealousy  among  the  priests  and  oracles  of  polytheism.  But 
after  a  time,  the  totally  diHerent  spirit  and  aspect  of  Christianity, 
as  essentially  proselyting,  and  already  making  head  with  a 
rapidity  and  boldness  that  surprised  and  mortified  the  idolaters, 
became  better  understood.  The  distinction  was  forced  uj)on 
the  heathen  world  by  observing  that  the  Jews  were  the  first  to 
take  alarm,  and  array  themselves  against  the  advances  of 
Christianity. 

All  sects  and  parties  were,  therefore,  made  one  in  opposing 
the  gospel,  though  it  brought  to  its  defence  no  violence,  mar¬ 
shalled  no  armies,  and  trusted  to  no  shield  and  buckler  but  the 
righteousness  and  truth  of  its  morality,  the  reasonableness  and 
obvious  advantage  of  its  doctrines  and  consolations.  It  only 
sought  to  shower  benedictions  upon  mankind.  Yet  all  were 
unanimous  in  resisting  its  progress,  and  that  too  by  means 
which  could  not  be  employed  in  its  defence.  Its  friends  were 
called  to  sustain  the  lury  of  a  world  in  arms,  a  power  which 
seemed  to  threaten  its  speedy  extermination.  The  advocates  fell, 
but  the  cause  advanced.  Its  enemies  triumphed  in  the  conflict 
with  individuals,  but  their  success  against  the  men  proved  their 
defeat  and  discomfiture  in  the  argument.  Though  this  fact 
has  been  often  noticed  by  writers  on  the  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  yet  we  doubt  whether  it  has  been  so 
it  deserves. 

The  success  of  the  gospel  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  appears  to  us  to  afford  a  very  powerful  argument  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  divine  origin ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  system 
accomplishing  the  triumphs  which  every  where  attended  it,  and 
in  the  face  of  that  formidable  array  of  (lifTiculties,  unless  it  had 
avouched  itself  alike  by  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man, 
and  by  the  most  commanding  miracles  wrought  in  its  behalf. 
Let  but  the  fact  be  duly  weighed,  that  Christianity  in  its  early 
struggles  never  won  a  single  convert  by  coercion ;  that  its  entire 
success  was  achieved  in  harmony  with  the  reason  and  free  will 
of  man,  and  that  even  its  most  inveterate  foes  were  frequently 
transformed  into  devoted  advocates ;  and  further,  that  this  was 
its  uniform  course  in  every  distinct  nation,  repeated  again  and 
again,  age  after  age,  and  we  shall  have  an  argument  in  favor  of 
its  divine  authority  which  can  neither  be  answered  nor  ration¬ 
ally  resisted.  Let  the  opponents  of  Christianity  explain  these 
facts,  in  all  their  force  and  fulness,  if  they  can,  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Christianity  was  an  imposture.  The  elaborate 
attempt  of  Gibbon  has  utterly  failed,  even  with  the  ai<i  of  many 
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false  assumptions,  the  exposure  of  which  has  indelibly  fixed 
upon  his  name  the  charge  of  malignant  prejudice,  sophistical 
logic,  and  historical  dishonesty.  His  polished  shaft  recoiled 
against  himself,  and  no  volunteer  from  tne  same  camp  has  ever 
dared  again  to  take  it  up. 

2.  Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  marked  contrast,  in  point 
of  moral  principle,  abstract  truth,  rational  statement,  and 
general  consistency,  excellence,  and  completeness  of  theoiy, 
which  the  gospel  afforded,  when  brought  into  comparison  with 
those  various  systems  of  polytheism  and  idolatry  with  which  it 
had  to  compete  and  conflict  for  the  mastery  over  human  nature. 
Those  systems  were  characterized  by  absurdity,  immorality,  and 
inconsistency.  They  exhibited  no  distinct  notions,  but  were 
full  of  confusion,  fluctuated  continually,  and  labored  fruitlessly 
after  just  and  rational  views  of  the  universe.  They  set  |up 
gods  many  and  lords  many,  but  among  all  their  authorities 
there  was  no  harmonizing  w  ill,  no  presiding  supremacy,  no  con¬ 
trolling  |)ower.  To  the  intellect  and  heart  of  man  they  pre¬ 
sented  no  commanding,  no  elevating,  no  pathetic,  no  paternal 
view  of  Deity.  The  entire  soul  of  man  was  never  brought  under 
those  prostrating,  purifying,  and  ennobling  views  of  the  universal 
Creator  and  Lord,  which  were  essential  at  once  to  its  improve¬ 
ment  and  its  happiness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vices  of 
man’s  own  nature  were  all  immensely  reinforced  by  the  patronage 
and  sanction  they  received  from  the  practice  of  the  deities.  The 
Pantheon  was  but  peopled  with  sinners,  male  and  female,  of  a 
ranker  and  more  gigantic  grow  th ;  and  all  the  ideas  of  earth 
were  but  magnified  and  aggrandized  into  the  Olympian  hierar¬ 
chy,  by  the  fictions  of  poetry  and  the  machinery  of  miracle  and 
apotheosis.  The  whole  conception,  though  a  sublime  effort  of 
the  diseased  imagination  of  mankind,  formed  but  a  crude  and 
despicable  system  of  theology,  as  discreditable  to  the  infinite 
majesty  and  excellence  of  Ciod  as  pernicious  to  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind.  It  was  a  substitution  of  fancy  for 
reality,  of  falsehood  tor  truth,  of  the  merely  distorted  and 

distended  into  a  vast  and  illusive  inanity,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  really  Infinite^  which  no  effort  of  reason  had  been  able  to 
reach,  aiid  no  vigor  of  imagination  to  conceive. 

Christianity  burst  upon  this  confused  and  putrefying  mass 
like  a  ray  of  divinest  radiance  shot  from  the  eye  of  God  him- 
alike  the  exalted  source  from  which  it  emanated, 
and  the  chaos  on  which  it  fell.  It  w’as  not  merely  a  mirror  held 
up  before  the  hideous  visage  of  idolatry,  but  it  was  like  an  orb 
of  condensed  and  focalized  light  piercing  to  the  very  penetra- 
/w,  and  searching  all  the  inwarcl  hidings  and  retirements  in 
which  |K)lytheism  had  entrenched  itself.  To  the  mass  whose 
clement  was  darkness,  and  who  lived  and  battened  iiixin  the 
ruits  of  idolatrv’,  it  became  an  insupportable  annoyance,  but  to 
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multitudes  it  was  made  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.  It  dissi¬ 
pated  their  ignorance,  elevated  their  degraded  atlections,  inspired 
the  hone  of  immortality  for  w  hich  they  had  pined,  and  renovated 
as  with  a  fresh  spring  of  life  all  the  powers  and  aspirations  of 
their  nature.  Heathen  superstition  had  been  full  of  fear  and 
terror.  It  had  exacerbatea  rather  than  assuagerl  the  consuming 
fever  of  man’s  heart,  by  tlie  license  it  gave  to  sin.  Hut  Chris¬ 
tianity  applied  a  powerful  remedy.  It  proffered  both  a  pardon 
and  a  cure.  It  cleared  up  man  s  view  of  the  Deity  and  his 
government,  by  presenting  lK)th  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour. 
Every  system  of  idolatry  had  proved  but  a  scheme  of  Satan’s 
devising — to  indulge  and  strengthen  the  worst  passions  of 
human  nature.  Hut  Christianity  proclaimed  eternal  enmity  to 
moral  evil.  It  held  no  truce  with  rebels  against  the  divine 
government  and  authority ;  it  offered  no  soothing  palliative  to 
guilty  consciences;  and  presented  neither  spectacles  nor  pro¬ 
mises  to  feed  or  amuse  prurient  imaginations, — but  led  at  once 
the  guilty  and  miserable  who  were  penitent,  of  whatever  nation 
under  heaven,  to  that  only  place  where  peace  and  hope  could 
dawn  upon  their  spirits — the  footstool  of  their  offended  Father 
and  Sovereign. 

All  human  systems  had  proved  palpably  inadequate  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  man’s  consolation  in  seasons  of  affliction,  and  when  his 
spirit,  driven  from  things  seen  and  temporal,  looks  within  itself 
for  the  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  eternal  life.  Then  their 
insufficiency  and  emptiness  had  oeen  painfully  felt ;  they  were 
proved  by  their  unhappy  and  disappointed  votaries  to  be  dreary 
and  fruitless  as  a  desert,  comfortless  and  shelterless  as  the  top 
of  a  rock.  Hut  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  gave  to’ the  future 
a  fixed  character,  and  caused  it  to  cast  its  shadows  and  its  beams 
beforehand.  Human  ho))es  were  taught  by  it  to  i)enetrate 
beyond  the  boundary  of  human  existence;  they  took  hold upon  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal.  They  descried  the  pathway  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  life,  and  into  the  gate  of  immortal  blessed¬ 
ness.  Man  felt  that  in  believing  the  gospel  he  rested  upon 
omnipotence,  and  drew  down  divine  strength  to  enable  him  to 
tread  that  path  with  alacrity,  and  vanquish  all  the  enemies 
that  disputed  his  progress.  1  he  gospel  opened  to  his  contem- 
))lation  a  world  of  wonders,  and  s|)read  before  him  a  field  of 
discovery,  a  mine  of  spiritual,  moral,  and  religious  truth,  which 
gave  play  to  his  intellect,  and  brought  all  his  faculties  into  a 
new  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling,  rich  with  instruction,  im¬ 
provement,  and  delight.  What  a  day  of  pure  and  heavenly 
light  thus  burst  upon  the  Gentile  nations  !  What  a  tide  of 
inestimable  blessings  did  this  river  of  God  convey  to  the  barren 
shores  of  this  apostate  w  orld  ! 

Yet  was  the  enterprise  of  overthrowing  and  eradicating  idol- 
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atry  one  of  infinite  difficulty,  toil,  and  peril  to  the  devoted 
agents  whom  providence  called  to  the  task.  They  girded  tliem- 
selves  to  this  tenfold  more  than  herculean  labor,  with  a  self- 
(levotement,  a  spirit  of  heroism  and  of  cheerfulness  which,  had 
it  risen  no  higher  than  patriotism,  would  have  won  for  them  the 
admiration  of  the  world  through  all  human  generations, 
l^oetry  and  genius  would  have  woven  their  laurels,  and  epics 
rivalling  the  Iliad  would  have  celebrated  their  deeds.  But  they 
w'ere  philanthropists^  philanthropists  of  the  highest  class  and 
s!d)limest  principles ;  and,  because  they  followed  the  Prince  of 
philanthropists,  they  were  doomed  to  persecution  and  contenij)t 
from  the  world  which  they  labored  to  bless  and  save. 

Even  the  church,  which  term  ought  always  to  have  signified 
their  successors,  not  by  the  ceremony  of  ordination,  but  by  an 
induhitable  inheritance  of  their  Christian  spirit  and  Christian 
|»rinci[>les,  has  not  done  them  justice,  and  has  certainly  faileil  to 
jXTpetuate  their  character,  though  glorying  in  their  names  and 
invoking  their  sanction.  Too  often  the  sarcasm  of  the  Italian 
painter  has  In'cn  undeniably  applicable,  who  represented  I^eter 
and  Paul  in  an  altar-piece  with  alarmingly  red  faces,  and  w  hen 
asked  his  reason  by  the  bishop  of  the  place,  replied  that  they 
were  blushing  for  their  successors. 

The  degeneracy  of  those  who  vainly  boast  that  they  have 
come  in  the  place  and  with  the  authority  of  the  apostles  has 
nroved  the  chief  stimulus  to  infidelity.  For  had  all  the  fol¬ 
lowers  resembled  the  leaders  in  this  cause,  there  would  have 
existed  little  need  at  the  present  day  to  indite  elaborate  treatises 
upon  the  Christian  argument.  The  records  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  verified  by  its  living  examples,  would  have  adequately 
attested  its  truth  and  authority.  The  ancient  church,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  standard  of  the  moderns, 
and  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel  to  refer 
gainsayers  to  the  incontestible  verity  of  the  only  authentic 
document.  Tradition  is  corrupt  and  worthless  from  its  very 
source.  And  in  the  present  day  there  is  stronger  reason  than 
ever  fty  repudiating^  its  dogmas.  The  record  alone  can  avail 
to  purify  the  church  and  fortify  it  against  the  assaults  of  infi- 
ilehty. 

his  Hora*  Paulinae,  constructed  an  argument  as 
convincing  as  it  w’as  novel,  and  few  WTiters  on  the  evidences 
ha\e  done  lietter  service  than  he  did  by  this  ingenious  essay. 
It  IS  not  left  for  us  to  pronounce  its  eulogy  or  bring  it  into 
notice.  The  work  hy  Mr.  Tate,  to  which  w’e  now’ call  attention, 
^  to  perfect  Paley’s  treatise,  by  contributing 

additional  light  to  the  onlerlv  arrangement  of  the  travels  and 
lalxirs  of  Paul.  * 

The  author  s  plan  will  l)e  best  learned  from  his  own  expla- 
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nation,  a  part  of  which  we  shall  here  transcribe  From  his  intro* 
duction. 

'  When  Dr.  Paley  remarked,  in  Ins  exposition  of  the  argument  of 
the  Dora*  Paulinae  (p.  9,  as  here  reprinted),  that  his  own  subject,  in 
that  work  of  unrivalled  merit  and  oripuality,  had  never  l)eeii  pro¬ 
posed  or  considered  in  the  same  view  before,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  he  did  not  advance  one  step  further  in  his  reflections.  It  mi^ht 
have  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  neither  Ludovicus  Capelins,  nor 
Hishop  Pearson,  nor  Dr.  George  Benson,  nor  Dr.  Lardner,  in  the 
continued  history  of  St.  Paul’s  life,  which  each  of  them  had  written, 
made  up  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  joined  toj^e- 
ther,  could  have  given  the  whole  of  that  history  under  its  only  true 
and  natural  aspect.  They  were  not  qualified  to  give  it  so ;  inasmuch  as 
not  one  of  those  authors,  however  successful  as  to  some  of  the  epistles, 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  the  whole  of  them  in  that  just 
succession  which  Dr.  Paley’s  own  labors  in  the  Hora*  Paulinae  have  so 
admirably  contributed  to  point  out  and  establish. 

‘  If  ha])pily  for  the  cause  of  sacred  learning  Dr.  Paley  had  thus 
reflected,  he  must  have  felt  that  a  great  desideratum,  therefore',  re¬ 
mained  :  and  if  he  had  then  bent  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  task, 
such  a  ciuuplete  narrative,  in  a  correct  and  clear  arrangement  of  all 
the  materials  for  it,  might  have  been  the  result,  as  would  have  left 
nothing  to  regret  in  that  great  line  of  apostolic  literature. 

‘  But  what  is  the  consecpience  now  }  Numerous  and  important  as 
the  points  are,  bearing  on  the  apostle’s  personal  hist(»ry,  which  have 
their  incidental  illustration  in  the  Ilor®  Paulinte  ;  yet  for  w'ant  of 
some  c(dlective  retrospect  to  exhibit  the  points  so  gained  in  a  distinct 
line  of  view,  the  value  of  his  admirable  work  is  even  yet  perhaps  im- 
]HTfectly  estimated,  while  the  further  task,  to  carry  out  those  great 
l)eginnings  of  the  Horse  Pauli nm  into  something  like  a  regular  narra¬ 
tive,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  is  left  fi»r  other  hands,  however 
inferior,  to  execute. 

‘  In  the  pursuit  and  execution  of  a  design  arduous  enough,  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  scholar,  1  have,  with  (iod  s  blessing,  honestly  done 
my  best.  The  faithful  labor  now  of  some  years  has  been  assiduously 
devoted  to  the  employment ;  and  it  would  be  an  affectation  of  humility 
to  dissemble  the  hope  that  these  eft’orts  will  be  found  not  to  have  been 
l)estowed  in  vain. 

‘  It  must  be  immediately  seen,  that  in  tracing  my  course  through 
the  Pauline  epistles.  Dr.  Paley ’s  chart  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  ; 
hut  it  will  be  evident  also,  that  I  have  not  failed  to  take  accurate 
observations  of  my  own.  On  this  point,  indeed,  every  attentive  reader 
is  enabled  to  judge  for  himself.  The  pasvsages  in  the  Horae  Paulina* 
are  referred  to  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  the  occasion  may  always 
demand,  and  the  texts  from  the  New  Testament  are  produced  or 
<tuoted  with  similar  exactness.  The  object  of  the  work,  in  whatever 
degree  it  is  satisfactorily  effected,  will  l>e  to  exhibit  in  a  clearer  light 
than  l)ef(»re  the  series  and  succession  of  the  labors  and  writings  of  St. 
Pan)  in  every  stage  of  his  ajMistolic  course,  and  to  rlevcJope  the  cir^ 
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cumstanccs  of  every  jKMSon  and  place  at  all  important,  witli  which  the 
Acts  or  the  Epistles  represent  him  connected.  In  speaking  thus 
largely,  however,  of  the  design  on  which  these  pages  are  occupied,  as 
a  solemn  protest  against  misrepresentation,  let  me  now  declare,  that  I 
do  not  believe  one  fact  in  tlie  least  affecting  the  historical  evidence  of 
Christianity,  much  less  one  word  of  truth  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
its  followers,  remains  in  these  days,  or  can  remain,  for  human  ingenuity 
to  discover  and  demonstrate.  And  yet  so  long  ixs  ever  the  Christian 
student  shall  take  an  interest  in  contemplating  the  truths  and  evidences 
of  our  common  faith,  no  sincere  attempts  like  the  present  to  improve 
tlie  clearness  and  consistency  with  which  it  may  be  historically  viewed, 
will  ever  be  unnecessary  or  even  be  unwelcome. 

‘  My  plan  of  proceeding  in  this  w^ork  is  easily  seen  on  the  inspection 
of  its  contents.  The  Acts,  of  course,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  sacred 
narrative ;  while  such  facts  and  circumstances,  omitted  in  the  direct 
history  or  slightly  touched  only,  as  can  be  supplied  from  the  e])istles, 
in  the  place  which  invites  their  insertion,  are  duly  incorporated  with 
the  Acts,  But  this  is  generally  done  in  a  manner  so  j)lain,  and  favor¬ 
able  for  consulting  and  verifying,  that  the  reader  can  instantly  refer  to 
the  particulars  concerned,  and  judge  on  inspection  for  himself.  The 
use  which  is  here  made  of  ‘  undesigned  coincidences '  to  complete  or 
qualify  passages  in  the  apostolic  history,  forms  a  very  essential  part  (►f 
the  work,  us  the  references  to  the  Horai  Paulina?  will  sufiicieiilly 
show.  Something  also  will  be  found  to  be  done,  where  the  coinci¬ 
dences,  when  seen,  are  direct  and  obvious  enough  ;  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  where,  without  close  and  ])atient  investigation,  the  light  thrown 
fnnn  one  passage  on  another  could  not  have  been  elicited.  Additions 
of  this  latter  kind,  when  they  occur,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
u])preciate . 

‘  On  the  subject  of  chronology  some  further  account  of  w’hat  has 
la'cn  done  may  naturally  be  expected.  And  here  let  me  say  very  can¬ 
didly,  that  the  task  of  chronological  research,  strictly  so  called,  I  have 
rcgurdetl,  not  as  lying  out  of  my  way,  but  as  a  very  lit  subject  for 
separate  inquiry.  1  have  set  myself,  therefore,  to  investigate  and 
determine  the  series  and  succession  of  the  principal  events  in  the  line 
of  apostolical  history,  without  making  any  attempt  to  calculate  exactly 
the  period  of  time  betwixt  every  one  great  point  in  that  line  and  every 
other.  ^  It  may  not  be  always  true,  but  in  this  department  of  sacred 
narrative  it  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  the  succession  of 
events,  if  once  ascertained,  may  throw  light  on  the  calculation  of 
interraU  ;  while  no  intervals,  that  I  can  see,  are  yet  by  a  general 
agreement  so  certainly  defined  as  to  afford  a  safe  clue  for  ad  listing  the 
succession,  w’herc  that  is  otherwise  matter  of  dispute.* 

Mr.  lute  presents  to  his  readers,  first,  six  chronological 
tables  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  apostle.  He 
arranges  his  journeys  under  four  progresses,  each  of  which 
oicujues  one  table,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  which  on 
actounf,  we  sujiposo,  of  the  fulness  of  the  incidents,  is  divided 
into  two;  so  occupying  the  first  five  tables  with  the  four  pro- 
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jesses,  the  sixth  table  presents  the  thirteen  epistles  which 
bear  the  name  of  Paul,  in  their  just  order  of  tim  and  place. 
The  seventh  and  last  table  includes  miscellaneous  articles  on 
questions  arisin^j  out  of  the  Epistles  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
such  as  the  following : 

The  posterionty  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  Acts  xv.  to 
the  journey  related  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  chap.  ii. 
1 — 10,  shown  by  the  total  discrepancy  of  the  two  narratives. 

On  the  early  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

On  the  vision  and  the  thorn  in  the  Jiesh. 

On  the  Corinthian  transactions,  as  Timothy  and  Titus  are 
concerned. 

On  Luke,  his  gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

On  the  question  of  Paul’s  visit  to  Spain. 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

This  latter  article  is,  we  conceive,  out  of  place,  since  as  Mr. 
Tate  agrees  with  most  other  scholars  in  attributing  it  to  the 
a|)ostle,  it  might  without  any  impropriety  have  been  placed  in 
the  chronological  table  of  the  ej)istles. 

The  author  adds  what  he  calls  an  index  of  persons  and  places ; 
of  course  only  of  some  persons  and  some  places  mentioned  in 
the  history ;  but  they  include  most  of  the  principal  persons, 
though  only  four  places  are  noticed — Illyricum,  Jerusaleih, 
Malta,  and  Troas ;  and  these  not  for  the  sake  of  describing 
them,  but  of  noticing  how  often  and  on  what  occasions  they 
were  visited  by  the  apostle.  The  selection  of  these  ap))ears  rather 
capricious.  1  he  apostle’s  visits  to  many  other  [ilaces  equally 
entitled  them  to  be  included  in  the  list. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  on  these  ininor  matters. 
The  entire  work  is  one  of  so  much  importance  and  value,  both 
in  reference  to  a  continuous  history  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and 
the  completion  of  Dr.  Paley’s  original  argument,  that  we  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  give  it  our  warmest  commendation.  It  is  a  clear 
accession  to  our  biblical  apparatus,  and  will  form  an  important 
article  in  all  future  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

It  is,  however,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
taking  from  it  any  extract  that  could  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers.  It  forms  a  continuous  narrative  in  the  words  of  the 
sacred  text,  with  only  such  connective  jiortions  and  explanatory 
paragraphs,  as  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the 
author  had  g<X)d  reasons  for  placing  particular  events  and  nar¬ 
ratives  in  the  order  in  which  they  arc  found. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  work  consists  in  the  discovery 
which  the  author  has  made  of  the  time  and  order  of  nearly  all 
the  events  and  transactions  of  this  great  missionary’s  life.  The 
edect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  throw  light  upon  some  ques- 
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tions  which  before  involved  great  difficulty,  and  altogether  to 
strengthen  the  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  by  proving  what  Paley  denominates  the 
nndcsiynedness  of  the  various  coincidences  discovered  between 
the  formal  history  by  Luke,  and  the  occasional  correspondence 
of  the  apostle  with  his  friends,  both  in  their  corporate  and  indi- 
vi<lual  capacity. 

As  to  the  special  importance  of  Mr.  Tate’s  labors,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  to  observe  that  they  must  be  estimated  in  conjunction  with 
the  argument  of  Paley.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  out  a 
more  complete  narrative  than  his  learned  and  acute  predecessor, 
’fhe  strength  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  obvious  unde¬ 
signedness  of  coincidences  depends  upon  the  degree  with  which 
they  exclude,  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  very  possibility, 
of  tlesign.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  they  are  subtle,  indirect, 
circuitous,  or  complicated,  so  are  they  valuable.  The  more 
remote  and  the  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  the  more  convincing  are  they  as  evidence  of  truth. 

‘  Broad,  obvious,  and  explicit  agreements,’  said  Paley,  ‘  ]>rove 
‘  little  ;  because  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  insertion  of  sih  !i 
‘  is  the  ordinary  expedient  of  every  forgery.’  The  occurrence 
of  such  may  be  expected  in  genuine  writings,  but  then  they 
fi>rm  no  test  by  which  genuineness  may  be  ascertained,  ’flic 
chief  stress  of  any  argument  of  this  nature  results  from  the 
proof  that  such  coincidence  was  undesigned,  and  either  was  not 
likely  to  be,  or  could  not  possibly  be,  matter  of  previous  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  strength  of  the  jiroof  is  always  according  to  the 
evidence  which  excludes  design. 

As  we  find  it  difficult  or  next  to  impossible  to  make  any  citations 
from  Mr.  Tate’s  work  which  would  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  its  value  for  themselves,  it  behoves  ns  to  be  the  more  explicit 
in  recommending  its  perusal  to  all  persons  who  are  either 
interested  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  or  in  the  general  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  apostle  Paul’s  life  and  writings.  They  will  find 
this  a  book  of  invaluable  reference  when  any  difficulty  arises  as 
to  the  order  of  events,  or  any  cpiestion  as  to  obscure  allusions  and 
i>ther  matters  connected  with  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts.  Mr.  Tate 
has  contributed  some  valuable  critical  observations  on  particular 
expressions.  Altogether  we  are  delighted  to  receive  such  an 
imjiortant  addition  to  the  Hone  Paulinm. 

Ihere  is  only  one  suggestion  which  we  wish  to  offer  to  the 
leanuHl  author.  In  publishing  Paley’s  work  in  connexion  with 
his  own  he  has  compel UhI  his  readers  to  purchase  both.  As 
I  aley  is  already  in  every  theological  library,  he  ought  to  have 
eft  those  who  wish  to  liave  his  own  w’ork  the  option  of  pur- 
c  lading  it  apart.  At  present  they  must  pay  for  both  ’fate  and 
aley  — or  not  read  late.  Why  should  they  be  constrained  to 
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|>urehase  Palcy  for  the  sake  of  Tate,  when  they  already  possess 
the  original  work  upon  which  Mr.  Tate’s  is  founded  ?  vVe  trust 
the  autlior  will  acce])t  our  hint,  and  in  case  of  a  second  edition, 
whicli  will  no  doubt  soon  be  required,  print  his  own  work 
alone. 


Art.  III.  Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home,  By  Miss  Sedo 
WICK.  2  vols.  London:  Moxon.  1841. 


SEDGWICK  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
as  an  American  authoress  of  considerable  celebrity,  some 
of  whose  works  have  been  reissued  from  the  British  press,  and 
are  obtaining  an  extensive  circulation  amongst  our  people.  She 
visited  the  ‘old  world  ’  in  1839,  and  the  volumes  now  before  us 
consist  of  letters  written  during  her  residence  in  Europe,  to  her 
friends  at  home.  Miss  Sedg^vlck’s  literary  reputation,  aidi'd  by 
the  numerous  letters  of  introduction  which  slie  is  understood  to 
liave  brought  to  this  country,  obtained  her  ready  access  to 
the  best  society  in  London,  which  she  has  described  with  a 
‘I .  tidelity  and  liveliness  that  can  hardly  fail  to  win  the  confidence, 
while  it  ministers  to  the  pleasure  of  her  readers.  Her  personal 
\  demeanor  is  reported  to  have  been  inartificial  and  unpretend- 

i  ing,— the  outward  expression  of  a  mind  which  respected  itself 

[  too  highly  to  violate  truth  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  was  too 

keenly  alive  to  whatever  was  beautiful  or  grand,  to  stoop  to  any 
of  those  exaggerations  of  phrase  by  which  inferior  writers  en¬ 
deavor  to  supply  the  absence  of  real  feeling. 

The  letters  are  written  in  an  admirable  temper,  with  just 
i  such  prepossessions  as  an  intelligent  American  may  be  expected 

to  entertain.  There  is  no  pretension  about  them,  but  they 
nevertheless  furnish  information  which  to  American  readers 
j  must  be  full  of  interest.  ‘  I  forewarn  you,’  she  says  to 

her  correspondent  in  her  first  letter,  ‘  not  to  look  for  any 
‘statistics  from  me — any  ‘  valuable  information.’  I  shall  try 
‘  to  tell  you  truly  what  I  see  and  hear ;  to  ‘  chronicle,’  as  our 
‘  friend  Mr.  Dewey  says,  ‘  while  they  are  fresh,  my  sensations.” 
To  this  rule  Miss  Sedgwick  strictly  adheres,  and  there  is  in 
consequence  a  freshness  and  individuality  about  her  volumes 
not  frequently  met  with  in  the  hackneyed  ways  of  authorship, 
f^he  landed  at  Portsmouth,  July  4,  1839,  and  was  strongly 
moved  by  the  historical  associations  which  occurred  to  her 
nieniory.  ‘  When  I  fouched  English  ground,’  she  says,  ‘  I 
‘  could  have  fallen  on  my  knees  and  kissed  it;  but  a  wharf  is 
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‘  not  quite  the  locale  for  such  a  demonstration,  and  spectators 
‘  operate  like  strait  jackets  upon  enthusiasm,  so  I  contented 
‘  myself  with  a  mental  salutation  of  the  home  of  our  fatliers,  the 
‘  native  land  of  one  of  our  dearest  friends,  and  the  birthplace  of 
*’  ‘  the  bright,  the  immortal  names  ’  that  we  have  venerated 
‘  from  our  youth  upward/  Miss  Sedgwick  was  much  struck 
with  the  aspect  of  what  she  beheld.  ‘Every  thing,’  she 
remarks,  ‘  looKs  novel  and  foreign  to  us :  the  quaint  forms  of 
‘  the  old,  sad-colored  houses ;  the  arched,  antique  gateways ; 

‘  the  royal  busts  niched  in  an  old  wall ;  the  very  dark  coloring 
‘  of  the  foliage,  and  the  mossy  stems  of  the  trees.  We  seemed 
‘  to  have  passed  from  the  fresh,  bright  youth  to  the  old  age  of 
‘  the  world.  The  form  and  coloring  of  the  people  arc  diflerent 
‘  from  ours.  They  are  stouter,  more  erect,  and  more  san- 
‘  guine.’ 

Amongst  her  letters  of  introduction  Miss  Sedgwick  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  one  to  Captain  Basil  Hall,  which  was 
delivered  with  some  hesitation  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
which,  in  common  with  her  countrymen,  she  entertained  against 
the  English  officer.  Captain  Hall,  however,  completely  re- 
d(*emed  himself  in  her  estimation  by  the  most  polite  and  un¬ 
remitting  attentions,  which  are  recorded  with  the  frankness  of 
an  ingenuous  mind.  ‘What  a  host  of  prejudices  and  false 
‘  judgments,’  Miss  Sedgwick  remarks,  ‘had  one  day’s  frank  and 
‘  kiiul  intercourse  dispersed  to  the  winds — for  ever!’  We 
<*ould  wish  that  our  countrymen  were  more  disposed  to  meet 
the  prejudices  of  foreigners,  whether  personal  or  national,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  courteous  gallantry.'* 

We  pass  over  the  sketch  w  hich  is  given  of  our  author’s  lionizing 
at  Portsmouth,  as  also  her  trip  to  the  Isle  ofWight,  with  w  hich  she 
was  thoroughly  charmed,  and  her  impressions  of  the  miniature 
beauties  of  which  she  expresses  herself  wholly  incompetent  to  con¬ 
vey  to  her  corresjwndent.  ‘Call  it  Eden,’  she  exclaims ;  ‘  call  it 
‘  Paradise;  and, after  all,  what  conceptions  have  we  of  those  terne 
‘  incojpiitie.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  they  tell  us,  is  a  miniature  of 
‘  England.  It  has  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  perfection  of  a  minia- 
‘  turc  by  a  master  hand.  Something  was  no  doubt  due  to  her 
sudden  transition  from  ship  board  to  this  lovely  garden,  the 
secluded  and  modest  beauties  of  w'hich  are  not  destined,  we  fear, 
long  to  c*8caj^  the  profane  hands  of  the  rude  intruder.  Before 
repairing  to  jLondon  Miss  Sedgwick  visited  Winchester  Cathe- 
<lral,  and  in  her  notice  of  this  splendid  memorial  of  by-gone 
days,^  opens  up  to  us  a  class  of  emotions  of  which,  from  long 
familiantv  writn  the  monumental  records  of  the  past,  we  are 
almost  wnolly  ignorant.  America  is  utterly  destitute  of  such 
hi^torical  associations — the  connecting  links  between  the  past 
and  the  present, — the  outward  and  visible  proof  of  the  trutli  of 
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those  records  witli  which  the  stu(kmt  of  history  is  familiar.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  tlie  powerful  emotions  which 
sucli  edifices  raise  in  a  cultivated  American.  They  speak  to 
the  eye,  and  there  is  a  vividness  and  graphic  force  in  their 
language,  to  which  the  most  eloquent  descriptions  cannot  at¬ 
tain.  But  our  author  shall  speak  for  herself. 

*  The  chief  object  of  the  excursion  to  us  was  the  Cathedral,  which 
is  the  largest  in  England.  A  part  of  it  is  of  tlie  Saxon  order,  and 
dates  from  the  seventh  century.  What  tliink  you  of  our  New-W^orld 
eyes  seeing  the  sarcophagi  containing  the  Imnes  of  the  old  Saxon  kings 
— the  Ethelreds  and  Ethelwolfs,  and  of  Canute  the  Dane  ;  the  tombs 
of  William  Rufus,  and  of  William  of  Wykeham ;  the  chair  in  which 
bloody  Mary  sat  at  her  nuptial  ceremony  ;  besides  unnuinl)ered  monu¬ 
ments  and  chapels  built  by  kings  and  bishops  ;  to  say  nothing  of  some 
of  the  best  art  of  our  own  time,  sculpture  by  Flaxmaii  and  Chantrey  ? 
Their  details  were  lost  upon  us  in  the  effect  of  the  great  whole  ;  the 
long-drawn  aisles,  the  windows  with  their  exquisite  coloring,  the  lofty 
vault,  the  carved  stones,  the  pillars  and  arches — those  beautiful  Gothic 
arches.  We  had  some  compensation  for  the  unconsciousness  of  a  life¬ 
time,  of  the  power  of  architecture,  in  our  overwhelming  emotions. 
They  cannot  be  repeated.  We  cannot  see  a  cathedral  twice  for  the 
first  time,  that  is  very  clear ! 

*  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  sensations  to  be  excited  by  visiting  these 
old  places  of  the  Old  World.  There  is  nothing  in  our  land  to  aid  the 
imperfect  lights  of  history.  Here  it  seems  suddenly  verified.  Its 
long-buried  dead,  or,  rather,  its  dim  spectres,  appear  with  all  the 
freshness  of  actual  life.  A  miracle  is  wrought  on  poetry  and  painting. 
While  they  represented  what  we  had  never  seen,  they  were  but  sha¬ 
dows  to  us ;  a  kind  of  magic  mirrors,  showing  false  images ;  now  they 
seem  a  divine  form,  for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  beautiful 
creations  of  nature  and  art. 

*  It  happened  that  while  we  were  in  Winchester  Cathedral  service 
was  jierformed  tliere.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  might  have  been  affected  if 
it  had  been  a  more  hearty  service.  There  were  the  officials,  tlie  cler¬ 
gyman  and  clerk,  a  choir  of  boys,  and,  for  the  audience,  half-a-dozen 
men,  three  or  four  w’omen,  octogenarians,  or  verging  on  the  extreme  of 
human  life,  and  ourselves.  1  confess  that  the  temple,  and  not  He  who 
sanctifies  it,  filled  my  mind.  My  eyes  were  wandering  over  the  arches, 
the  carvings,  the  Saxon  caskets,*  &c.,  &c. — Vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

Arrived  in  London,  Miss  Sedgwick  repaired,  of  course,  to  the 
Tower,  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul’s,  and  other  objects  of 
curiosity.  The  hours  spent  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  ‘  more  sensations  in  them  than  months  of 
‘  ordinary  life.'  ‘  It  is  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic,'  she  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  to  enter  the  little  door  by  whi(m  we  first  went  into  the 
‘  Abbey,  and  have  your  eyes  light  on  that  familiar  legend,  ‘  O 
‘‘rare  Ben  Jonson.'  And  then  to  walk  around  and  see  the 
‘  monuments  of  Shaksperc,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  other  inspired 
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‘  teachers.  You  have  strange  and  mixed  feelings.  You  approucli 
‘  nearer  to  them  than  ever  before,  but  it  is  in  sympathy  with 
‘  their  mortalitv/  Miss  Sedgwick  was  ‘grievously  disappointed’ 
in  St.  Paul’s,  than  which,  she  says,  ‘  a  more  heavy,  inexpressive 
‘  mass  can  hardly  be  found  cumbering  the  ground.’  We  demur 
to  this  judgment,  but  will  not  be  tempted  into  an  architectural 
digression.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  Miss  Sedgwick’s 
letters  from  London  consists  of  sketches  of  some  of  our  literary 
men,  with  whom  she  met  in  the  quiet  intercourse  of  social  life. 
The  following  is  her  account  of  a  breakfast  party  at  the  house 
of  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory, 

‘  We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  breakfiist  at  Rogers’.  Your  long  fa. 
iiuliarity  with  his  jioetry  tells  you  the  melancholy  fact  that  he  is  no 
longer  young ;  a  fact  kept  out  of  your  mind  as  far  as  possible  on  a 
personal  acquaintance,  by  the  freshness  with  which  he  enjoys,  and  the 
generosity  with  which  he  imparts.  I  have  heard  him  called  cynical, 
and  perhaps  a  man  of  his  keen  wit  may  be  sometimes  over-temj)ted  to 
demonstiate  it,  as  the  magnanimous  Saladin  was  to  use  the  weapon 
with  which  he  adroitly  severed  a  man’s  head  from  his  body  at  a  single 
stroke.  If  so,  these  are  the  exceptions  to  the  general  current  of  his 
life,  which,  I  am  sure,  flows  in  a  kindly  current.  K.  told  me  he  met 
him  one  winter  in  Paris,  where  he  found  him  enjoying  art  like  a  young 
enthusiast ;  and  knowing  every  boy’s  name  in  the  street  he  lived  in, 
and  in  friendship  with  them  all.  Does  not  this  speak  volumes  ? 

‘  He  honored  our  letters  of  introduction  by  coming  immediately  to 
stH?  us,  and  rt'ceiving  us  as  cordially  as  if  w^e  were  old  friends.  He 
afterwards  expressed  a  regret  to  me  that  he  had  not  taken  that  morn¬ 
ing,  before  we  plunged  into  engagements,  to  show'  me  Johnson’s  and 
Dry  den’s  haunts,  the  house  where  our  Franklin  lived,  and  other  clas¬ 
sical  localities.  Ah  !  this  goes  to  sw'ell  my  pathetic  reiteration  of  the 
general  lament,  ‘  1  have  had  my  losses  !’ 

‘  His  manners  are  those  of  a  man  of  the  world  (in  its  best  sense), 
simple,  and  natural,  without  any  a])parent  consciousness  of  name  or 
fame  to  aupjmrt.  His  house,  as  all  the  civilized  w'orld  knows,  is  a 
cahinet  of  art,  selected  and  arranged  with  consummate  taste.  The 
house  itself  is  small — not,  I  should  think,  more  than  tw’enty-live  feet 
fnmt,  and  ]H*rhaps  forty  deep,  in  a  most  fortunate  location,  over- 
hsiking  the  (ireen  Park.  The  first  sight  of  it  from  the  window's  pro¬ 
duces  a  sort  of  coup  de  theatre  ;  for  you  approach  the  house  and  enter 
it  by  a  narrow*  street.  Lvery  inch  of  it  is  appropriated  ti>  some  rare 
treasure^  t»r  choice  production  of  art.  Besides  the  pictures  (and 
*  \\  hat,  you  might  Ik?  tempted  to  ask,  *  can  a  man  w’ant  beside  such 
pictures  ?  )  are  Lstrucan  vases  (antiques),  Kgyptian  anti(piities,  casts 
of  the  KIgin  marbles  decorating  the  staircase  w'ail,  and  endless  adorn¬ 
ments  of  this  nature.  There  are  curiosities  of  another  species, — rare 
Insiks,  Rucdi  as  a  most  l)eautifully-illuminated  missal,  exquisitely-deli- 
iate  jniintings  designed  for  marginal  decorations,  executed  three  hiin- 
ilrtnl  \e;irs  ago,  and  taken  from  the  Vatican  by  the  French — glorious 
ndd^ers  !  In  a  catalogue  of  his  lMH>ks,  in  the  p<K*t*s  own  beautiful 
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autograpli,  there  were  inserted  some  whimsical  titles  of  hooks,  such  as 
‘  Nebuchadnezzar  on  Grasses.* 

‘  But  the  most  interesting  thing  in  all  the  collection  was  the  original 
document,  with  Milton’s  name,  by  which  he  transferred  to  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  for  ten  pounds,  the  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost.  Next  in  in¬ 
terest  to  this  was  a  portfolio,  in  which  were  arranged  autograph  letters 
from  Pope  and  Dryden,  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  several  from 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Scott,  addressed  to  the  poet  himself.  Among 
them  was  that  written  by  Sheridan,  just  before  his  death,  describing 
the  extremity  of  his  suffering,  and  praying  Rogers  to  come  to  him. 
But  I  must  check  myself.  A  catalogue  raisonne  of  what  our  eyes  but 
glanced  over  would  till  folios.  I  had  the  pleasure  at  breakfast  of 
sitting  next  Mr.  Babbage,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  among  us  as 
the  author  of  the  self-calculating  machine.  He  has  a  most  remark- 
able  eye,  that  looks  as  if  it  might  penetrate  science,  or  any  thing  else 
he  chose  to  look  into.  lie  described  the  iron  steamer  now  building, 
which  has  a  larger  tonnage  than  any  merchant  ship  in  the  world,  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  iron  ships  would  supersede  all  others  ;  and 
another  opinion  that  much  concerns  us,  and  which,  I  trust,  may  s<H»n 
Ik*  verified — that  in  a  few  years  these  iron  steamers  will  go  to  America 
in  seven  days ! 

*  i\Iacaulay  was  of  the  party.  Ilis  conversation  resembles  his  writ¬ 
ings  ;  it  is  rich  and  delightful,  filled  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations 
from  the  abounding  stores  of  his  overflowing  mind.  Some  may  think 
he  talks  too  much  ;  but  none,  except  from  their  own  impatient  vanity, 
could  wish  it  were  less. 

‘  It  was  either  at  Mr.  Rogers’,  or  at  a  breakfast  a  few  days  after  at 
Mr.  R.’s  sister’s  (whose  house,  by  the  way,  is  a  fair  pendant  for  his), 
that  we  had  much  Monkbarn’s  bumor,  from  worthy  disciples  of  that 
king  of  old  bachelors,  on  the  subject  of  matrimony.  H.  said  there  had 
been  many  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  should  have  married,  if  he  could 
some  fine  day  have  walked  quietly  into  a  village-church,  and  met  at 
the  altar  a  lady  having  come  as  quietly  into  another  door,  and  then, 
after  the  marriage  service,  each  have  departed  their  separate  way,  with 
no  observation,  no  speculation  upon  the  engagement,  no  congratula¬ 
tions  before  or  after.  Rogers,  who  seems  resolved  to  win  the  crown 
of  celibiat  martyrdom  (is  there  a  crown  for  it  ?),  pronounced  matri¬ 
mony  a  folly  at  any  period  of  life,  and  quoted  a  saying  of  some  wicked 
Benedict,  that,  *  no  matter  whom  you  married,  you  would  find  after¬ 
ward  you  had  married  another  person.* 

'  No  doubt ;  but,  except  with  the  idealizing  lover,  I  believe  the 
expectation  is  as  often  surpassed  as  disappointed.  There  is  a  generous 
opinion,  for  a  single  woman,  of  vour  married  fortunes  !’ 

— Ib.  pp.  79 — 

Miss  Sedgwick  was  specially  gratified  by  her  interview  with 
Joanna  Baillie,  whose  uramatic  productions  are  probably  less 
known  amongst  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic  than  their  merits 
deserve.  The  allusion  to  Lady  Byron  at  the  close  of  the  follow- 
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ing  extract  does  nothing  more  than  simple  justice  to  that 
amiable  and  accomplished  lady. 

'  I  believe,  of  all  my  pleasures  here,  dear  J.  will  most  envy  me  that 
of  seeing  Joanna  Baillie,  and  of  seeing  her  repeatedly .  at  her  own 
home ;  the  best  ])oint  of  view  for  all  best  women.  She  lives  on 
Hampstead  Hill,  a  few  miles  from  town,  in  a  modest  house,  with  Miss 
Agnes  Baillie,  her  only  sister,  a  most  kindly  and  agreeable  person. 
Miss  Baillie — I  write  this  for  J.,  for  we  women  always  like  to  know 
how  one  another  look  and  dress — Miss  Baillie  Inis  a  well-preserved 
appearance  ;  her  face  has  nothing  of  the  vexed  or  sorrowing  expression 
that  is  often  so  deeply  stamped  by  a  long  experience  of  life.  It  indi¬ 
cates  a  strong  mind,  great  sensibility,  and  the  benevolence  that,  I 
believe,  always  proceeds  frtmi  it  if  the  mental  constitution  be  a  sound 
one,  us  it  eminently  is  in  Miss  Baillie’s  case.  Shelias  a  pleasing  figure 
— what  we  call  lady-like — that  is,  delicate,  erect,  and  graceful ;  not 
the  large-boned,  muscular  frame  of  most  English  women.  She  wears 
her  own  grey  hair  ;  a  general  fashion  by-the-way  here,  which  1  wish 
we  elderly  ladies  of  America  may  have  the  courage  and  the  taste  to 
imitate  ;  and  she  wears  the  prettiest  of  brow'ii  silk  gowns  and  bonnets 
fitting  the  beau  ideal  of  an  old  lady  ;  an  ideal  she  might  inspire  if  it 
has  no  pre-existence.  You  would,  of  course,  expect  lier  to  be,  as  she 
is,  frw  from  ]H*dantry  and  all  modes  of  affectation ;  but  1  think  you 
would  lie  surprised  to  find  yourself  forgetting,  in  a  domestic  and  con¬ 
fiding  feeling,  that  you  were  talking  with  tlie  woman  whose  name  is 
liest  established  among  the  female  writers  of  her  country  ;  in  short, 
forgetting  every  thing  but  that  you  were  in  the  society  of  a  most 
charming  private  gentlewoman.  She  might  (would  that  all  female 
writers  could  !)  take  for  her  device  a  flower  tliat  closes  itself  against 
the  mMHitide  sail,  and  unfolds  in  the  evening  shadows. 

‘  We  lunched  with  Miss  Baillie.  Mr.  Tytler,  the  historian,  and  his 
sister  were  present.  Lord  Woodhouselee,  the  intimate  friend  of  Scott, 
was  their  father.  Joanna  Baillie  appears  to  us,  from  Scott’s  letters  to 
her,  to  have  been  his  favorite  friend  ;  and  the  conversation  among  so 
many  personally  familiar  with  him  naturally  turned  uiMm  him,  and 
many  a  pleasant  anecdote  w’iis  told,  many  a  thrilling  word  (pioted. 

‘  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  these  friends  of  Scott  and  Mackenzie  talk 
of  them  as  familiarly  as  we  speak  of  W.,  B.,  and  other  household 
friends.  They  all  agree  in  describing  Mackenzie  as  a  jovial,  hearty 
sort  of  person,  without  any  indication  in  his  manners  and  conversation 
of  the  exquisite  sentiment  he  infused  into  his  w’ritings.  One  of  the 
|mrty  ri'membered  Ids  coming  home  one  day  in  great. glee  from  a  cock- 
fight,  and  his  wife  saying  to  him,  'Oh,  Harry,  Harry,  you  put  all 
your  feelings  on  pajK'r  r 

‘  I  w*as  glad  to  hear  Miss  Baillie,  who  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Lady 
Byron,  s|>eak  of  lier  wdth  lender  reverence,  and  of  her  conjugal  infeli¬ 
city  (u  not  at  all  the  result  of  any  quality  or  deficiency  on  her  part, 
but  inevitable.  Strange  this  is  not  the  universal  impression,  after 
Byron  s  own  declaration  to  ^loore  that  ‘  there  never  was  a  better  or 
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even  a  brighter,  a  kinder,  or  a  more  amiable  and  agreeable  being  than 
Lady  B/  * — Ib.  pp.  74—77- 

Carlyle,  Hallam,  and  Sidney  Smith  are  briefly  sketched  in  a 
manner  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  acquainted  with  their  writings,  out  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  personal  intercourse  with  these  distinguished 
men.  The  sketches  are  slight,  and  want  filling  up,  nevertheless 
we  transcribe  them  for  the  information  of  our  young  friends, 
who  are  naturally  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  manner  of  such  men. 

*  I  may  say  that  we  have  scaled  the  ladder  of  evening  entertainments 
here,  going  from  a  six  o’clock  family  tea  up  to  a  magnificent  concert 
at  L — —  house ;  and  the  tea  at  this  home-like  hour  was  at  Carlyle’s. 
He  is  living  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  near  the  Thames  ;  my  impres¬ 
sion  is,  in  rather  an  humble  way  ;  but  when  your  eye  is  filled  with  a 
grand  and  beautiful  temple,  you  do  not  take  the  dimensions  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects ;  and  if  any  man  can  be  independent  of  them,  you 
might  expect  Carlyle  to  be.  His  head  would  throw  a  phrenologist 
into  ecstasies.  It  looks  like  the  ‘forge  of  thought’  it  is;  and  his 
eyes  have  a  preternatural  brilliancy.  He  reminded  me  of  what  Lock¬ 
hart  said  to  me,  speaking  of  the  size  of  Webster’s  head,  that  he  ‘  had 
brains  enough  to  fill  half-a-dozen  hats.’  Carlyle  has  as  strong  a  Scotch 
accent  as  Mr.  Combe.  His  manner  is  simple,  natural,  and  kindly. 
His  conversation  has  the  picturesqueness  of  his  writings,  and  flows  us 
naturally,  and  as  free  from  Germanism,  as  his  own  mountain  streams 
are  from  any  infusion  of  German  soil.  He  gave  us  an  interesting 

account  of  his  first  acquaintiince  with  E - n.  He  was  living  with 

his  wife  in  a  most  secluded  part  of  Scotland.  They  had  no  neighlnirs, 
no  communication  with  the  world,  excepting  once  a  week  or  fortnight, 
when  he  went  some  miles  to  a  post-oflice  in  the  hope  of  a  letter  or 
some  other  intimation  that  the  world  was  going  on.  ()ne  day  a  stranger 
came  to  them — a  young  American — and  ‘  he  st^emed  to  them  an  angel.’ 
Tliey  spoke  of  him  as  if  they  had  never  lost  their  first  imprt‘ssion  (»f 
his  celestial  nature.  Carlyle  had  met  Mr.  Webster,  and  exprt'ssed  u 
humorous  surprise  that  a  man  from  over  the  sea  should  talk  English, 
and  be  as  familiar  as  the  natives  with  the  English  constitution  and 
laws, 

‘  With  all  that  priest  or  jurist  saith. 

Of  modes  of  law,  or  modes  of  faith.’ 

‘  He  said  Webster’s  eyes  were  like  dull  furnaces,  that  only  wanted 
blowing  on  to  lighten  them  up.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  quite  interest¬ 
ing  to  perceive  that  <nir  great  countryman  has  made  a  sensation  here, 
where  it  is  all  but  as  difficult  to  make  one  as  to  make  a  mark  on  the 
ocean.  They  have  given  him  the  soubriquet  of  the  *  Great  Western,' 
and  they  seem  ])articularly  struck  with  his  appearance.  A  gentleman 
said  to  me,  ‘  His  eyes  open,  and  open,  and  open,  and  you  think  they 
will  never  stop  ojKMiing  ;*  and  a  painter  was  heard  to  exclaim,  on  see- 
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ing  him,  ‘  What  a  head !  what  eyes  !  what  a  moutli !  and,  my  (Jod  ! 
wliat  coloring  !* 

‘  We  had  a  very  amusing  evening  at  INIr.  Hallam’s,  whom  (thanks 
to  F.,  as  thanks  to  her  fi»r  all  my  best  privileges  in  London)  I  have 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  two  or  three  times.  But  this  kind  of 
seeing  is  so  brief  and  imperfect,  that  it  amounts  to  little  more  than 
seeing  the  pictures  of  these  great  people.  Mr.  Hallam  has  a  very 
pleasing  countenance,  and  a  most  good-humored  and  playful  manner. 

I  quite  forgot  he  was  the  sage  of  the  '  Middle  Ages.*  lie  reminded 

me  of - ;  but  his  simplicity  is  more  genuine ;  not  at  all  that  of 

the  great  man  trying  to  play  child.  You  quite  forget,  in  the  freedom 
and  ease  t)f  the  social  man,  that  he  is  ever  the  hero  in  armour.  We 
met  Sidney  Smith  at  his  house,  the  best  known  of  all  the  w  its  of  the 
civilized  w’orld.  The  company  w^as  small ;  he  w^as  i’  the  vein,  w’hicli 
is  like  a  singer  being  in  voice,  and  w'e  saw  him,  I  believe,  to  advantage. 

I I  is  w'it  w'as  not,  as  I  expected,  a  succession  of  brilliant  explosions, 
but  a  sparkling  stream  of  humor,  very  like  —  when  he  is  at  home, 
and  i*  the  vein  too ;  and,  like  him  also,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  own 
fun,  and  to  have  fattened  on  it. 

*  He  expressed  unqualified  approbation  of  Dickens,  and  said  that 
10,()00  of  each  number  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  were  sold.  There  w  as 
a  young  man  present,  who,  being  flushed  with  some  recent  literary 
success,  ventured  to  throw  himself  into  the  arena  against  this  old  lion- 
king,  and,  to  a  lover  of  such  sport,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  see 
how'  he  crackletl  him  up,  flesh,  Imnes,  and  all.* — Ib.  pp.  Ik) — 88. 

We  close  our  extracts  from  this  part  of  Miss  Sedgwick’s 
volume  with  the  following  group. 

‘  1  have  met  many  ])ersons  here  whom  to  meet  w'as  like  seeing  the 
originals  of  familiar  ])ictures.  Jane  Porter,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  Austin, 
Ijockhart,  I^lilman,  Morier,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  &c.  1  owed  Mrs. 

Opie  a  grudge  for  having  made  me,  in  my  youth,  cry  my  eyes  out 
over  her  stories  ;  but  her  fair,  cheerful  face  forced  me  to  forget  it. 
She  long  ago  forswore  the  world  and  its  vanities,  and  adopted  the 
Quaker  faith  and  costume  :  but  I  fancied  that  her  elaborate  simplicity, 
and  the  fashionable  little  train  to  her  ])retty  satin  gow'ii,  indicated  how 
inucli  easier  it  is  to  adopt  a  theory  than  to  change  one’s  habits.  Mrs. 
Austin  stands  high  here  for  personal  character,  as  w^ell  as  for  the  very 
inferior  but  undisputed  nroperty  of  literary  accomplishments.  Her 
translations  are  so  excellent  that  they  class  her  w’ith  g(K>d  original 
writers.  If  her  manners  w’ere  not  strikingly  conventional,  .she  w’ould 

nt  \  remind  me  of - ;  she  has  the  same  3Iadaine  Boland 

order  of  architecture  and  outline,  but  she  w'ants  her  charm  of  natural¬ 
ness  and  attractive  sweetness  ;  so  it  mav  not  seem  to  ]\Irs.  A.’s  sisters 
and  ftmd  friends.  A  company  attitude  is  rarely  any  body’s  best. 

1  ben?  is  a  most  pleasing  frankness  and  social  charm  in  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  8  manner.  I  called  him  repeatedly  Mr,  Chantrey,  and 
iK'ggiHl  him  U)  pardon  me  on  the  ground  of  not  being  *  native  to  the 
manner.  lie  laughetl  good-naturedly,  and  said  something  of  having 
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been  longer  accustomeil  to  the  plebeian  designation.  1  heard  from  Mr. 
R.  a  much  stronger  illustration  than  this  of  this  celebrated  artist's 
g<HHl  sense  and  good  feeling  too.  Chantrey  was  breakfasting  with  Mr. 
R.,  when,  pointing  to  some  carving  in  woo<l,  he  asked  R.  if  he  remem¬ 
bered  that,  some  twenty  years  before,  he  employed  a  young  man  to  do 
that  work  for  him.  R.  had  but  an  indistinct  recollection.  ‘  I  was 
that  young  man,'  resumed  Chantrey,  and  ‘  very  glad  to  get  the  five 
shillings  a  day  you  paid  me !’  Mr.  H.  told  a  pendant  to  this  pretty 
story.  Mr.  B.  was  discussing  with  Sir  Francis  the  propriety  of  gild¬ 
ing  something,  I  forget  what.  B.  was  sure  it  could  be  done,  Chantrey 
as  sure  it  could  not ;  and  *  I  should  know,'  he  said,  *  for  I  was  once 
apprentice  to  a  carver  and  gilder.*  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  so 
crowning  a  grace  in  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  to  refer  to  the  obsciire  morn- 
ing  of  his  brilliant  day,  as  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  paltry  world  that  it 
should  l)e  so  considered. 

‘  I  have  seen  Owen  of  Lanark — a  curiosity  rather  from  the  sensation 
he  at  one  time  produced  in  our  country,  than  from  any  thing  very  ex- 
tra(»rdinary  in  the  man.  He  is  pushing  his  theories  with  unabated 
zeal.  He  wasted  an  hour  in  trying  to  convince  me  that  he  could  make 
the  world  over  and  ‘  set  all  to  rights,*  if  he  were  permitted  to  siibsti- 
tute  two  or  three  truths  for  two  or  three  prevailing  ern»rs  ;  and  on  the 
same  morning  a  philanthropical  phrenologist  endeavored  to  show  me 
how,  if  his  theory  were  established,  the  world  would  soon  become 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.  Both  believe  the  g<M)d  work  is  going  on 
— happy  men  !  So  it  has  always  been  ;  there  must  be  some  philoso. 
pher’s  stone,  some  short-hand  process,  rather  than  the  slow  way  of 
education  and  religious  discipline  which,  to  us,  Providence  seems  to 
have  ordained.' — Ib.  pp.  92 — 94. 

In  our  author’s  account  of  the  manners  of  English  society 
there  is  much  shrewd  observation  and  accurate  pencilling.  She 
writes  in  a  spirit  perfectly  friendly,  does  full  justice  to  whatever 
excellencies  she  noted,  yet  detects  some  blemishes  to  wliich  our 
sell-esteem  renders  us  insensible.  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
attending  the  perusal  of  such  a  w'ork  as  the  present  is,  the  im¬ 
partial  view  which  is  given  of  ourselves, — the  un-English 
aspect  under  which  we  are  assisted  to  look  at  our  own  habits 
and  manners,  the  general  condition  of  our  society,  and  the  points 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  which  our  character  presents  to 
foreigners.  It  is  doubtless  somewhat  mortifying  to  our  national 
vanity  to  learn  that  we  are  not  quite  perfect;  yet  it  becomes  us  to 
be  grateful  to  the  instructress,  who,  by  w  ise  counsels  conceived  in 
much  kindness,  puts  the  means  of  self-improvement  within  our 
reach. 

‘  I  have  seen  nothing  here,*  remarks  IMiss  Sedgwick,  *  to  change  my 
opinion  that  there  is  something  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  essentially 
adverse  to  the  spirit  and  grace  of  society.  I  have  seen  more  invention, 
spirit,  and  ease  in  one  soiree  in  a  German  family  at  New  York,  tban 
I  have  ever  seen  here,  or  should  see  in  a  season  in  purely  American 
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society.  An  Englishman  has  an  uncomfortable  consciousness  of  the 
presence  and  observation  of  others ;  an  immense  love  of  approbation, 
with  either  a  shyness  or  a  defiance  of  opinion. 

*  Thoroughly  well  bred  people  are  essentially  the  same  every  where. 
You  will  find  much  more  conventional  breeding  here  than  with  us, 
and,  of  course,  the  general  level  of  manners  is  higher  and  the  surface 
more  uniform. 

‘  Society  is  smoothed  to  that  excess, 

That  manners  differ  hardly  more  than  dress.’ 

They  are  more  quiet,  and  I  should  say  there  was  less  individuality  ; 
but  from  a  corresponding  remark  having  been  made  by  English  tra¬ 
vellers  among  us,  I  take  it  the  impression  results  from  the  very  slight 
revelations  of  character  that  are  made  on  a  transient  acquaintance. 
There  is  much  more  variety  aud  richness  in  conversation  here,  result¬ 
ing  naturally  from  more  leisure  and  higher  cultivation.  But  after  all, 
there  seems  to  me  to  l)e  a  great  defect  in  conversation.  I'he  feast  of 
wit  and  reason  it  may  be,  but  it  is  not  the  flow  and  mingling  of  sold. 
The  Frenchman,  instructed  by  his  amour  propre,  said  truly,  ‘  Tout  le 
monde  ainie  planter  son  mot,*  Conversation  seems  here  to  be  a  great 
arena,  where  each  sjieaker  is  a  gladiator  who  must  take  his  turn,  jnit 
forth  his  strength,  and  give  place  to  his  successor.  Each  one  is  on  the 
watch  to  seize  his  op]M)rtunity,  show  his  power,  and  disappear  before 
his  vanity  is  wounded  by  an  indication  that  he  is  in  the  way.  Thus 
conversation  liecomes  a  succession  of  illuminations  and  triumphs — or 
failures.  There  is  no  such  *  horreur  ’  as  a  bore ;  no  such  bore  as  a 
proser.  A  Inire  might  be  defined  to  be  a  person  that  must  be  listened 
to.  I  remember  H.  saying  that  'kings  are  always  bores,  and  so  are 
royal  dukes,  for  they  must  not  be  interrupted  as  long  as  they  ])lease  to 
talk.’  The  crowning  grace  of  conversation,  the  listening  with  jileased 
eagerness,  I  have  rarely  seen.  When  Dr.  C.  was  told  that  Coleridge 
pn>nounce«l  him  the  most  agreeable  American  he  had  ever  seen,  he 
repliiHl,  *  Then  it  was  because  he  found  me  a  good  listener,  for  I  said 
absolutely  nothing  !’  And  yet,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  Coleridge’s 
Table-Talk,  he  would  have  been  the  gainer  by  a  fairer  battle  than  that 
where 

*  One  side  only  gives  and  t’other  takes  the  blows.’ 

— Ib.  100—102. 

The  following  refers  to  a  feature  of  our  society,  which  is  too 
anomalous  i>crmanently  to  consist  with  the  advancement  of  the 
public  mind  in  intelligence  and  liberalism. 

•  The  system  of  ranks  here,  as  absolute  as  the  Oriental  caste,  is  the 
feature  in  English  society  most  striking  to  an  American.  For  the 
progi^s  of  llie  human  race  it  w’as  worth  coming  to  the  Xew  W  orld  to 
OTt  rid  of  it.  \  es,  it  was  worth  all  that  our  portion  of  the  human 
family  sacrificed,  enctiuntered,  and  suffered.**  This  system  of  castes  is 
the  more  galling,  clogging,  and  unhealthy,  from  its  perfect  unfitness  to 
the  present  state  of  freetlom  and  progress  in  England. 
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'  Travellers  laugh  at  our  pretensions  to  equality,  ami  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  said,  as  truly  as  wittily,  that  there  is  no  perfect  equality 
except  among  the  Hottentots.  lJut  our  inequalities  are  as  changing 
as  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  this  makes  all  the  difference.  Each 
rank  is  set  about  here  with  a  thorny,  impervious,  and  almost  impass. 
able  hedge.  We  have  our  walls  of  separation,  certainly  ;  but  they  are 
as  easily  knocked  down  or  surmounted  as  our  rail-fences. 

*  With  us,  talents,  and  education,  and  refined  manners  command 
respect  and  observance  ;  and  so,  1  am  sorry  tt»  say,  does  f»>rtiine :  but 
fortune  has  more  than  its  proverbial  mutability  in  the  United  States. 
The  rich  man  of  to-day  is  the  jioor  man  of  to-morrow,  and  so  vice 
versa.  This  unstableness  has  its  evils,  undoubtedly,  and  so  has  every 
modification  of  human  condition  ;  but  better  the  evil  that  is  accidental 
than  that  which  is  authorized,  cherished,  and  inevitable.  That  system 
is  m(»st  generous,  most  Christian,  which  allows  a  fair  start  to  all ;  some 
must  reach  the  goal  before  others,  as,  for  the  most  ]>art,  the  race  is 
ordained  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

‘  Hut  you  would  rather  have  my  observations  than  my  speculations  ; 
and  as,  in  my  brief  survey,  I  have  only  seen  the  outside,  it  is  all  1  can 
give  you,  my  dear  C.  1  have  no  details  of  the  vices  of  any  class.  I 
have  heard  shocking  anecdotes  of  the  corruption  ])revailing  among  the 
high  people  ;  and  men  and  women  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  in 
public  places  who  have  lieen  guilty  of  notorious  conjugal  infidelities, 
and  the  grossest  violations  of  jiarental  duty,  without  losing  caste ;  and 
this  I  have  heard  imputed  to  their  belonging  to  a  body  that  is  above 
public  opinion.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be,  nor  why  the  opinion  of 
their  own  Inidy  does  not  l>ear  upon  them.  Surely  there  should  be 
virtue  enough  in  such  people  as  tlie  Marquis  of  Jiaiisdowne  and  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  to  banish  from  their  world  the  violators  of 
those  laws  of  God  and  man,  on  which  rest  the  foundatitms  of  social 
virtue  and  happiness.* — lb.  pp.  107 — DUh 

From  England  our  author  proceeded  to  the  continent,  and  as 
lier  route  lay  along  the  highways  of  Europe,  we  shall  not  de¬ 
tain  our  readers  by  transferring  to  our  pages  her  descriptions  of 
the  scenery  she  witnessed,  and  the  habits  and  condition  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  she  journeyed.  Delgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  have  been  so  frerjuently  described  by  modern  tourists, 
that  we  may  pass  over  this  part  of  Miss  Sedgwick’s  volumes 
with  slight  notice.  The  following  will  be  interesting  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophic  historians  of  Europe. 

^  ‘  Towards  evening,  K.  and  I  drove  out  to  M.  Sismomli’s.  He  re¬ 
sides  at  Chesne.  We  drove  away  from  the  lake  on  a  level  road,  past 
pleasant  villas,  and  in  fiice  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  thickly  veiled  his  face  was 
though,  and,  as  we  are  told,  he  does  not  show  it,  on  an  average,  more 
than  sixty  times  a-year.  After  a  pleasant  drive  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
've  reached  M.  Sismondi’s  house,  a  low,  cottage-like  building,  with  a 
pretty  hedge  before  it,  and  ground  enough  about  it  to  give  it  an  air  of 
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Reclusion  and  refinement.  On  the  opjwsite  side  of  the  road,  and  with¬ 
drawn  from  it,  is  a  Gothic  church,  shaded  by  fine  old  trees ;  and  be¬ 
fore  it  is  the  Saleve,  and  Mont  Blanc  for  a  back-ground.  I  envied 
those*  who  could  sit  down  on  the  stone  benches  in  the  broad  vestibule 
of  the  church,  with  these  glorious  high  altars  before  them.  It  please»d 
me  to  find  Sismondi’s  home  in  a  position  so  harmonizing  with  the 
elevation  and  tranquillity  of  his  philosophic  mind.  As  we  drove  up 
the  8erj>entine  approach  to  his  door,  I  felt  a  little  trepidation,  lest  I 
might  not  find  a  friend  in  my  long  and  intimate  correspondent— a 
natural  dread  of  the  presence  of  a  celebrated  man  ;  but  I  had  no 
sooner  seen  his  benignant  face,  and  heard  the  earnest  tones  of  his  kind 
welcome,  than  I  felt  how  foolish,  how  pitiful  was  such  a  dread ;  and 
that  1  might  as  well  have  feared  going  into  the  sunshine,  or  into  the 
presence  of  any  other  agent,  however  })owerful,  that  is  the  source  of 
general  health  and  happiness.  To  our  surprise,  we  found  we  were 
exjH'Cted.  Confalonieri  is  in  Geneva,  and,  expecting  to  intercept  us, 
has  delayed  for  some  days  his  return  to  Paris. 

‘  After  an  hour  we  came  away  perfectly  satisfied.  Not  a  look,  a 
word,  or  tone  of  voice  had  reminded  us  that  we  were  meeting  for  the 
first  time.  U'e  seemed  naturally,  and  with  the  glow  of  personal  in¬ 
tercourse,  to  be  carrying  on  the  thread  of  an  acquaintance  that  we  had 
l»een  all  our  lives  weaving.  I  can  say  nothing  truer,  nor  to  you  more 
expressive,  than  that  the  atmosphere  of  home  seemed  to  enfold  us. 
You  would  like  to  know  how  M.  Sismondi  looks.  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  is  short,  stout,  and  rather  thick ;  that  he  has  a  dark  complexion, 
plenty  of  black  hair,  and  brilliant  hazel  eyes  ;  and  then  you  will  have 
just  about  as  adequate  a  notion  of  his  soul-lit  face  as  you  w'ould  have 
of  the  beauty  of  Monument  Mountain,  the  Housatonic,  and  our  mea¬ 
dows,  if  you  had  never  seen  the  sun  shine  upon  them  or  the  shadows 
playing  over  them.  I  sometimes  think  it  matters  not  what  the  original 
structure  is,  when  the  character  is  written  on  it,  and  the  golden  light 
of  tlie  w)ul  shines  over  it.  It  is  a  very  common  opinion,  but  is  it  not 
an  erroneous  one  ?  that  you  cannot  form  a  correct  ojiinion  of  an  author 
from  his  w'orks.  Nine-tenths  (ninety-nine  hundredths  ?)  of  authors, 
»(»  c;dled,  are  mere  collectors — rifacitori — ingenious  makers  of  patch- 
wj>rk.  An  original  writer  writes  w’ith  earnestness  and  sincerity.  A'A 
Titian  is  said  to  have  ground  up  flesh  to  produce  his  true  coloring, 
so  their  works  are  a  portion  of  their  spirits  ;  the  lMM)k  is,  in  fact,  the 
man . 

*  Sismondi  rarely  dines  out,  and  ‘  luis  not,’  Madame  S.  says,  ‘  in  his 
life  drunk  a  half.glass  of  wine  heyond  what  was  good  for  iiim  ;*  and 
surely  he  has  his  reward  in  a  clear  head  and  unshaken  hand.  He  is 
bixty-st'ven.  Madame  S.  expressed  her  regret  that  he  was  so  near  the 
allotteil  term  of  life,  while  '  he  had  yet  so  much  to  do.*  ‘  1  wish,*  she 
addi*^!,  playfully,  ‘  tliat  I  were  nineteen,  and  my  husband  twenty-one.' 
Sismondi  replied,  that  he  should  not  C4\re  to  live  his  life  over  again  ; 
*  it  had  bi'en  so  hajqiy,  he  should  not  dare  to  trust  the  chances.’ 
in  our  rush  love  would  have  exclaimed,  ‘  O  king,  live  fi>r  ever  !*  for¬ 
getting  that  he  will  for  live  ever  without  ‘  the  chances.* . 

‘  K.  and  I  walked  out  this  morning  to  breakfast  w’ith  the  Sismondis. 
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It  was  scarcely  nine  when  we  sat  down  to  the  table.  He  breakfasted 
on  clird  and  cream,  and  on  these  delicate  articles  Madame  S.  says  he 
expends  all  his  yourmand'tsc.  Nine  is  not  late  now  (Octoln'r  (>),  and 
he  had  already  written  three  letters  and  several  jrraceful  stanzas  for 
some  lady’s  album.  It  is  by  these  well-<>rdered  habits  of  diligence 
that  he  accomplishes  such  an  immensity  of  work.  And  with  all  this 
lalmr  his  mind  is  as  free,  as  much  at  ease,  as  if  he  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  but  make  his  social  home  the  cheerful  )>lace  it  is.  lie 
s{)oke  in  terms  of  high  coininendation  of  Prescott’s  Ferdinand  and 
lsid>ella,  but  he  thought  IMr.  P.  had  painted  his  heroine-queen  cn 
and  he  went  on  to  express  his  detestation  of  her  hig(»try,  and  his  horror 
of  its  tremendous  effects.  We  women  contended  for  her  conjug;d  and 
maternal  character.  *  And  what,*  he  asked,  ‘  had  she  done  for  her 
children  hut  educate  a  mad  woman  Madame  S.  reminded  him  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  ‘  But  she,*  he  said,  ‘  was  not  Isabella’s  daugh- 
ter.’  We  all  smiled,  and  I  said  that  I  was  glad  to  find  him  at  fault 
in  a  point  of  history.  ‘  Ah  !*  he  replied,  ‘  history  for  me  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  that  which  I  have  written  and  forgotten,  and  that 
which  I  have  not  written  and  have  not  yet  learned.* . 

‘  I  asked  if  the  working  classes  here  were  making  progress.  He 
said  ‘  No  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  less  development  of  mind  than 
fifty  years  ago,  for  then  there  existed  a  law',  now  annulled,  forbidding 
a  master-w'orkman  to  employ  more  than  tw'o  journeymen.  Now  the 
tendency  of  things  is  make  great  capitalists,  and  to  reduce  the  mass  of 
men  to  mere  ‘  mechanicals.’  As  to  progress  w’ith  the  peasantry,  that 
w'lLs  quite  out  of  the  question.*  What  a  strange  and  death- like  condi¬ 
tion  this  seems  to  us !  W  hen  I  think  of  the  new,  the  singularly  happy 
condition  of  our  people  among  the  working  classes  of  the  world,  I  am 
vexed  at  their  solemn,  anxious  faces.  If  they  have  all  outward  pros¬ 
perity,  they  have  not  that  cheerfulness  of  the  countenance  w’hich  the 
w  ise  man  Stiys  betokeneth  the  prosperity  <»f  the  heart.  ’Phere  is  some- 
thing  w'rong  in  this — some  contrcivention  of  Providence.’ 

— Ib.  pp.  219 — 255. 

We  take  leave  of  Miss  Sedgwick  with  the  most  hearty  good¬ 
will,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  that  all  our  tourists,  whether 
American  or  English,  may  imitate  the  spirit  in  which  she  has 
related  to  her  ‘  kindred  at  home  ’  what  she  saw  and  heard  in 
the  Old  W^orld.  It  is  surely  time  that  the  mean  spirit  of  de¬ 
traction  in  which  many  have  written  should  be  abandoned. 
Neither  the  Americans  nor  ourselves  can  gain  anything  by  the 
reputation  of  the  other  being  diminished ;  while  each  may  be 
benefited  by  a  fair  and  candid  exhibition  of  the  charactiT  and 
habits  of  its  contemporary.  To  misrepresent  the  institutions  or 
to  caricature  the  manners  of  a  great  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
misleading  the  judgment  of  our  own  countrymen,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  offences  which  can  be  committed,  and  should  be 
marked  by  the  reprobation  of  every  well-constituted  mind. 
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Art.  IV.  ne  Biblical  Cabinet:  or  UermeneiUicaU  Kd'e^jeticaU  and 
Vhibdo^jical  Library.  Vols.  I. — XXXI.  Edinburgh ;  Thonuis 

(diirk. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet, 
we  had  long  felt  the  desirableness  of  such  a  series.  When, 
therefore,  it  actually  started  into  existence,  it  was  hailed  as  the 
aus|)icions  harbinger  of  a  brighter  day  in  the  progression  of 
biblical  literature.  Here  was  the  cominenceinent  of  an  exegeti- 
cal  library  for  the  intelligent  divine,  which  would  constantly 
excite  a  taste  for  profounder  study,  and  foster  the  nascent  |)re- 
dilection  for  critical  iiupiiry  in  our  native  land,  (ireat 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  publisher  for  undertaking  a  work  not 
likely  soon  to  be  extensively  ])opular — a  work  of  sterling  and 
staple  material,  fitted  to  command  the  confidence,  and  to 
challenge  the  assent,  of  every  right-hearted  student  of  the 
Billie.  We  fear,  however,  that  he  has  not  been  well  sustained 
in  his  disinterested  elforts  to  diffuse  a  better  taste ;  but  that  oft 
desponding,  he  laments  the  failure  of  a  generous  experiment, 
on  whose  success  he  had  calculated  with  overweening  confi¬ 
dence.  Britain  had  done  comparatively  little  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  philological  studies,  and  it  was  perhaps  too  much  to 
exp(‘ct  that  she  should  be  sjieedily  awakened  to  a  right  apjire- 
ciation  of  their  severe  exercises.  Her  taste  had  been  scarcely 
formed  for  them.  Her  spirit  had  no  yearning  towards  them. 
In  hermeneutical  science,  too,  she  had  been  slumbering,  whilst 
other  nations  were  running  the  career  of  an  honorable  and 
hallowi'd  zeal  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  word  of  (iod. 
\N  as  it  probable,  then,  that  the  scientific  ajiparatus  of  a  people 
habituated  to  such  iiupiiries  should  be  welcomed  by  her  as  a 
valuable  gilt,  or  received  with  cordial  aflection  ?  Thus  the 
mental  habits  of  the  British  nation  augured  little  success.  But 
it  were  idle  to  conceal  or  to  palliate  the  fact,  that  the  manage- 
inent  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet  has  been  marked  by  several  (le- 
fects.  L(‘t  us  plainly  and  candidly  allege,  that  it  has  not  sus¬ 
tained  a  character  brightening  and  improving  by  time.  It  can 
hardly  have  escaju'd  the  notice  of  the  most  unreflecting,  that 
little  progressive  im|)rovement  has  marked  the  entire  series. 
And  yet  this  was  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment.  It  was 
what  the  readers  had  a  right  to  look  for;  and  when  disap¬ 
pointed  an  eipial  right  to  complain  of.  What,  then,  is  the 
reason  that  obliges  them  to  give  expression  to  feelings  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  witii  Its  management  I  What  induces  them  to 
pronounce  over  it  a  decision  less  friendly  and  favorable  than 
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they  could  wish  ?  The  following  we  believe  to  he  the  chief  par¬ 
ticulars  in  which  it  is  defective. 

h'irst.  The  volumes  composing  it  are  very  unequal  in  merit. 
To  |)lead,  indeed,  for  a  perfect  equality  in  excellence,  were 
Ttopian.  There  must  be  inequalities  in  works  written  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  and  upon  ditlerent  topics.  The  same  degree  of 
merit  does  not  attacli  even  to  the  individual  writings  of  the 
same  author.  But,  whilst  several  volumes  belonging  to  the 
Cabinet  are  well  selected,  and  amply  deserving  of  their  place  in 
it,  there  are  others  which  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced, 
'fhus  Krnesti  on  the  New'  Testament,  Parenu  on  the  Old, 
Planck  s  Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation, 
Tholuck's  Commentaries,  are  all  entitled  to  their  position ; 
w  hilst  Umbreit,  WitsinSy  Tholnclis  ScrtnonSy  and  other  treatises 
that  might  be  named,  are  not  of  such  permanent  value  as  to 
recommend  their  transference  from  the  (ierman  or  Latin  lan¬ 


guage  into  our  own,  much  less  to  assign  them  the  jilace  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  Cabinet.  Surely  Tholuck’s  Life  and  J^ermons  do 
not  comport  w  ith  the  list  of  treatises  intended  to  be  embraced  ; 


whilst  Witsius’  Lectures  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  are  inferior  in 
critical  analysis,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  time  at 
w  Inch  they  first  appeared.  We  readily  concede  that  the  theology 
of  the  latter  is  sound  and  systematic;  tinctured  with  scholasticism 
withal,  w  hich  the  pious  divine  found  to  be  fashionable,  and  re¬ 
lished  accordingly.  Umbreit,  again,  though  profoundly  learned, 
is  too  erratic  and  speculative  to  undertake  an  able  exposition  of 
.lob;  for  he  sets  about  his  task  somewhat  in  the  style  of  one 


who  developes  an  oriental  fable.  Nor  has  the  translator  ap- 
piMided  notes  explanatory  or  corrective,  but  simply  confined 
iiimself  to  the  drudgery  of  rendering  into  English  tlie  words  and 
phrases  of  the  originaL 

Secondly.  The  best  commentaries  have  not  been  uniformly 
chosen.  Thus  Calvin  is  not  the  best  on  Galatians,  Steiger  on 
the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  or  PUlroth  on  Corinthians.  The 
German  and  Latin  languages  supjilied  better  than  these;  and 
they  should  therefore  have  given  place  to  more  valuable  authors. 
It  is  true  that  none  of  them  is  without  merit.  Due  praise  is 
willingly  awarded  to  each.  Calvin  had  an  acute  and  powerful 
intelh?ct;  but  his  philology  was  not  of  the  highest  order. 
Sfelficr  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  nobly  did  he 
set  himself  to  refute  the  antisupranaturalism  of  Wegscheider; 
but  his  mind  w’as  hardly  matured  for  the  task  of  commentary. 
Ihllroth,  too,  was  learned  ;  but  ought  not  to  be  called  an  able 
theologian.  Still  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  (jermaii  com¬ 
mentaries  whose  theology  exactly  scpiares  with  what  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  pronounce  sound  and  pure  doctrine.  And  yet  many 
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may  be  evangelical  notwithstanding.  They  may  set  forth  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  religion,  such  as  the  deity  of  Christ, 
his  atonement  and  intercession,  with  man’s  recovery  and  re¬ 
generation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  exhibiting  those  minute 
opinions  on  which  Christian  cliurches  difter.  Let  it  not  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  adherence  to  any  creed,  however  lengthened,  should 
be  sufhcient  to  stamp  the  seal  of  orthodoxy  on  the  brow  ot  a 
commentator.  Although,  therefore,  there  may  not  be  exposi¬ 
tions  in  German  to  suit  in  all  points  the  creed-formed  taste  of 
established  churches ;  there  may  be  evangelical  commentaries 
proceeding  from  able  and  pious  men,  that  ought  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  If  they  be  not  produced  in  the  spirit  of  a 
vain  antuupranatnralisniy  explaining  away  miracles,  and  resolv¬ 
ing  prophecy  into  shrewd  conjecture — or  if  they  be  free  from 
the  invention  of  mythic  vve  should  leave  a  few  objectionable  matters 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  Christian  student,  without  casting  aside 
an  entire  volume,  however  excellent  as  a  whole.  Or,  if  any 
object  to  this  as  insufticient,  let  him  separate  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat  in  pointing  out  its  worthlessness — let  it  be  faithfully 
exposed  as  un^irofitable  and  pernicious ;  but  cast  not  away  both 
together;  for  m  so  doing  you  will  lose  much  that  is  worth  pos¬ 
sessing,  and  recklessly  abandon,  it  may  be,  the  pure  grain  ot 
the  sanctuary.  Let  the  aberrations  of  learning  be  held  up  as 
warnings  to  deter  from  the  folly  of  philosophizing  upon  the 
Bible,  or  from  the  pride  of  pronouncing  sentence  in  matters  too 
high  for  human  intellect  to  scan — too  sacred  for  human  pre¬ 
sumption  to  invade.  These  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
unsound  portions  of  many  German  books,  otherwise  valuable, 
might  be  applied ;  without  necessarily  depriving  the  intelligent 
student  of  their  multifarious  contents.  No  poison  would  thus 
insinuate  itself  into  the  mind — it  would  lose  its  venom 
and  its  hurtfulness — while  the  literary  giants  of  the  continent 
would  dwindle  down  before  our  view'  as  frail  and  fallible  men, 
eciually  in  W'ant  of  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  with  ourselves,  and 
all  the  more  necessitous,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
attainments,  and  the  depth  of  their  lore.  Humility  generated 
hy  a  calm  view  of  their  lapses,  would  bid  aw’ay  the  rising 
thoughts  of  self-importance  so  inimical  to  the  better  feelings  of 
christim)  abasement.  It  tends  much  to  level  the  fancied  great¬ 
ness  of  human  accomplishments  to  contemplate  the  hallucina¬ 
tions  of  those  w  ho  toil  incessantly  to  ascend  the  heights  of  a 
proud  pre-eminence  in  literature,  and  toil  not  in  vain  ;  for, 
whilst  they  may  be  always  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  so  far  as  it  \s  practically  received  and 
felt ;  the  meanest  peasant,  on  whose  soul  science  has  never 
shone,  may  clearly  and  cogently  perceive  its  primarv'  claims 
not  less  to  a  celestial  origin,  than  to  an  instant  submission. 
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With  these  sentiments,  we  should  not  fear  to  clothe  with  an 
English  dress  some  of  the  best  works  of  neological  writers ; 
not,  indeed,  such  as  were  written  expressly  to  defend  a  most 
erroneous  system,  but  rather  to  illustrate  the  books  of  Scripture, 
and  therefore  less  objectionable,  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowtnl 
object  to  uphold  a  favorite  but  fallacious  mode  of  interpretation. 
Nay,  so  far  from  entertaining  fears,  we  should  rather  hope  that 
compositions  of  this  kind  might  be  projitabli/  corrected  or 
beneficially  refuted.  Every  attack  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writers  has  hitherto  redounded  to  the  reality  of  the  fact, 
by  calling  forth  the  counter-arguments  of  the  more  j)otent 
friends  of  truth.  And,  although  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  chivalrous  spirit  which  carelessly  flings  down  its  arms  be¬ 
fore  the  daring  demeanor  of  presumptuous  reason,  contented  to 
yield  where  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  stand  up  for  the  gospePs 
sake ;  yet  we  have  as  little  leaning  to  the  sickly  timidity  that 
lives  in  alarms  of  its  own  creation. 

Thirdly.  Volumes  have  been  occasionally  introduced  into  the 
Cabinet  which  do  not  harmonize  with  its  acknowledged  charac¬ 
ter.  Thus  Gess  on  the  Rei^elation  of  God  in  his  Wordy  is  too 
popular  and  brief  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  scholar.  One  of 
Krummachers  works  has  been  numbered  as  a  volume  belonging 
to  the  series,  which  all  will  admit  to  have  been  sadly  misplaced; 
for  this  pious  and  imaginative  theologian  belongs  to  another 
class  of  authors  than  that  embraced  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  how¬ 
ever  much  we  admire  his  elegant  fancy  and  breathing  piety,  we 
cannot  praise  the  correctness  or  sobriety  of  his  expositions. 
Lisco  on  the  Parables,  though  generally  judicious,  is  not  such  a 
treatise  as  could  have  been  desired.  It  wants  fundamental  in¬ 
vestigation,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow.  We 
question,  too,  whether  it  be  a  wise  proceeding  to  make  up 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  articles,  chiefly  reprinted  from  the 
American  Biblical  Repository  and  the  Repertory.  The  former 
is  possessed  and  read  by  the  majority  of  persons  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  present  ‘  Library.*  But  there  are  some 
American  productions  w  hich  might  well  be  transplanted  ;  espe¬ 
cially  Exegetical  Essays  by  Professor  Stuart  on  Future  Punish¬ 
ment  ;  a  volume  that  presents  a  valuable  specimen  of  herme¬ 
neutical  investigation  on  a  theme  intensely  momentous.  There, 
the  reader  may  find  a  thorough  antidote  to  the  philosophical 
speculations  of- the  Unitarian  and  Universalist,  who  set  aside 
the  statements  of  Scripture  without  ceremony,  as  being  opposed 
to  the  amiable  reveries  of  the  human  heart.  Herder  s  Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry  might  be  added,  in  the  English  translation  by 
Professor  Marsh,  although  it  is  now  imperfect,  desiderating 
notes  and  references  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 
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Fourthly.  Some  of  the  volumes  are  not  well  rendered  into  our 
lanp^uage.  We  do  not  say  that  the  laborious  translators  have  often 
mistaken  the  sense  of  the  originals.  We  bring  against  them  no 
sweeping  charge  of  gross  unacquaintedness  with  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  manifestly  deficient  in  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  minutia?  or  nicer  idioms ;  and  might  have  product‘d 
versions  less  uncouth,  and  a  style  less  Germanized.  Inele¬ 
gance  characterizes  the  lal>ors  of  a  few,  who  seem  incapable  of 
transfusing  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  German  into  our  own 
tongue,  it  requires  long  and  diligent  study  before  the  ability 
to  accomplish  a  good  version  be  produced.  Let  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  translators  take  a  lesson  from  MarsKs  Michaelisy  fre¬ 
quently  comparing  the  original  with  its  English  costume ;  and 
they  will  learn  the  excellencies  and’  mysteries  of  a  finished  ver¬ 
sion. 

In  these  brief  remarks  upon  the  defects  of  the  Biblical 
('abinet,  we  have  been  anxious  to  state  our  opinion  as  candidly 
and  faithfully  as  possible.  We  have  a  great  desire  to  see  the 
work  as  excellent  and  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be.  Be  it  far  from 
us  to  complain  without  cause,  dr  to  censure  without  reason. 
When  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  the  reputation  of  our 
theological  literature,  and  the  soundness  of  our  national  judg¬ 
ment  is  at  stake,  we  aie  anxious  that  our  defects  should  lie  as 
few’  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  competent  judges  in 
other  lands.  We  wish  to  see  no  stain  upon  our  sacred  litera¬ 
ture,  but  to  look  upon  it  ascending  with  onward  progress  to  a 
high  and  noble  elevation.  Rather  should  we  have  spoken  in 
tenus  of  unmeasured  commendation,  had  a  conscientious  regard 
for  truth  admitted  ;  since  it  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  faults, 
and  to  spy  out  the  minor  errors,  which  some  are  solicitous  to 
find  and  feed  upon.  Had  w^e  been  less  anxious  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  and  prosperity  of  the  valuable  series,  we  should  have 
said  less  respecting  its  defects.  It  is  just  because  we  are  im- 
uressed  with  the  conviction  of  its  importance  to  the  cause  of 
oiblical  learning,  that  we  have  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  our 
sentiments,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  hereafter  chalhuige 
the  unhesitating  approbation  of  the  ablest  scholars.  Alive  as 
we  are  to  the  necessities  of  an  age  like  the  present,  when  the 
pulpit  gives  forth  so  little  exposition,  and  the  religious  press 
re-eclu>es  the  trite  sayings  of  hereditary  pietism — when  doc¬ 
trinal  truths  are  so  unsubstantially  inculcated  from  the  high 
platform  occupied  hy  the  preacher  as  to  leave  the  mass  of  the 
|>eople  unfed  with  the  strong  meat  of  the  gospel,  and  lean  in 
their  forms  of  spiritual  manhood — we  seek  their  removal  by  the 
application  of  successful  remedies.  Such  features  cannot  be 
contemplutiHl  but  with  unquiet  spirit,  as  they  pass  before 
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the  view  in  sliadowy  mood,  indicutive  of  feebleness  and 
frailty. 

There  are  several  suggestions  which  we  wonld  now  ])ropose. 
Should  they  be  adopted  we  are  quite  confident  of  the  success  of 
the  work. 

First.  The  general  superintendence  of  the  w  hole  ought  forth- 
with  to  be  entrusted  to  some  competent  scholar.  It  is  matter 
of  regret  that  this  w  as  not  done  at  first;  else  so  great  inequality 
would  not  have  been  exhibited.  By  committing  the  entire 
selection  to  an  individual,  it  w  ill  be  pervaded  by  greater  unity 
and  excellence — treatises  of  doubtful  propriety  will  be  excluded, 
and  w  orks  of  primary  interest  alone  presented  to  the  jiublic.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  management  would  be  invest(‘d  in 
safe  hands.  No  second-rate  individual  should  be  selected  ;  but 
one  universally  know  n  to  ]>ossess  learning,  judgment,  and  piety, 
combined  with  a  ])hilosophical  spirit  and  liberal  heart.  Except 
these  qualifications  be  found  in  the  same  person,  he  will  be  so 
far  deficient  in  ability  for  the  active  superintendence.  Neither 
should  any  antipunctist  be  entrusted  with  it,  in  the  land  of 
waning  Hebrew  literature  w  here  it  is  published ;  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  he  cannot  be  a  good  Hebraist.  Nothing  will  tend 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  series  more,  than  the  adoption  of 
such  a  suggestion.  Conversant  with  German  biblical  literature 
as  well  as  English,  the  editor  will  feel  his  reputation  at  stake, 
and  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  choosing  such  able  volumes 
as  are  often  consulted  by  the  masters  of  criticism. 

Secondly.  There  oimlit  to  be  more  commentaries  on  the  Old 
lestament,  since  it  is  less  understood  than  the  New.  In  itself, 
too,  it  is  certainly  more  difficult;  requiring  a  patience  of  study 
and  an  oriental  apparatus  which  few  possess.  The  number  of 
those  who  thoroughly  comprehend  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
small ;  and  the  learned  interpreter  should  devote  himself  more 
to  this  department,  in  the  hope  of  enlightening  the  obscurities 

which  it  is  extensively  enveloped,  or  of  disclosing  the  beau¬ 
ties  that  lie  far  distant  from  the  eye  of  the  carnal  and  indolent. 
Why  should  we  not  have  parts  of  Bosenmyll(T\s  Scholuiy  such  as 
those  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  translated;  as  also  Tide  on 
Genesis,  a  sensible  and  judicious  commentary,  though  pervaded 
hy  far  less  learning  than  that  of  Titcli  the  neologian,  which 
followed  it  ? 

"1  hirdly.  Treatises  on  particular  subjects,  such  as  contain 
able  and  independent  investigations  of  topics  important  in 
themselves,  ought  to  be  frequently  selected.  Fundamental 
discussions  of  an  exhaustive  kind  should  by  all  means  he 
brought  forw  ard.  These  constitute  the  nutriment  which  satisfies 
the  mind,  convinces  the  understanding,  and  affords  the  richest 
repast  to  the  intellectual  powers.  They  leave  little  room  for  iin- 
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easiness  or  craving  after  second  courses ;  but  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  approbation  of  the  finished  scholar.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  may  be  mentioned  Hemsens  Leben  Paulin  published  hv 
Liicke,  in  which  is  given  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  life 
and  labors  of  the  great  apostle  than  in  any  other  volume  that 
can  be  put  by  its  side.  Of  the  same  character  is  Hengstenherg' s 
Christologicy  translated  by  Keith,  in  which  the  Messianic  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  expounded  with  great  learning, 
and  defended  against  all  objections  with  successful  efibrt.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  style  is  heavy,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  unattractive  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  stated. 

Fourthly.  We  would  not  object,  as  already  intimated,  to 
several  works  by  neologians,  provided  they  were  edited  by  a 
good  scholar  in  our  own  country,  and  accompanied  with  mas¬ 
terly  notes  by  way  of  correction,  refutation,  or  addition.  Even 
Gesenius  on  Isaiahy  a  book  which  no  scholar  can  dispense  w  ith, 
might  be  rendered  into  English.  With  all  its  sad  perversions 
and  infidel  views,  it  contains  such  valuable  matter,  that  it  might 
be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  British  theologians.  Let  its 
neology  be  fairly  seen  and  fully  met — let  the  flimsy  infidelity  of 
a  system  which  those  who  talk  about  so  much,  know  so  imper¬ 
fectly,  be  plainly  presented  in  all  its  naked  deformity  ;  and  we 
shall  learn  to  be  less  afraid  of  its  fancied  power  and  insinuating 
mischief.  The  Geschichte  der  Hehraischen  Sprachc  und  Schrift 
of  the  same  scholar,  deserves  to  be  translated,  as  standing  at  the 
head  of  similar  treatises  in  Germany,  provided  sound  learning 
and  superior  skill  were  brought  to  bear  upon  its  errors.  The 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  De  Wette's  Binleitungy  of  w  hich 
the  student  cannot  oe  ignorant  without  inconvenience,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  objectionable  views  it  contains.  We  are  aware 
that  the  cry  of  heresy  would  soon  be  raised  by  the  appearance 
of  such  works  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  in  spite  of  the  necessary 
accompaniments  w’ith  which  it  behoves  them  to  be  sent  forth. 
The  hunters  of  heterodoxy,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  denouncing  every  thing  which  does  not  square  with 
their  narrow  creed,  would  fall  upon  them  w'ith  merciless  rancor, 
as  though  the  theological  world  were  about  to  be  inundated 
with  a  flood  of  infidelity  sweeping  away  the  ancient  and  venerable 
landmarks  that  ovir  fathers  of  hallowed  memory  set  u|).  And 
yet  we  should  bo  contented  to  allow  them  to  rave ;  knowing 
that  an  enlightened  and  enlarged  theology  will  triumph  over 
every  obstacle ;  and  that’  raising  the  war-cry  against  some¬ 
thing  called  rationalism y  without  at  the  same  time  opening 
up  its  character,  only  awakens  the  curiosity  of  numbers,  or 
tempts  them  to  regard  as  formidable,  the  foolish  utterances  ol 
depraved  humanity.  We  have  no  fear  for  the  truth  of  God,  by 
whatever  weaj>on  it  be  assailed :  neither  do  w’e  belong  to  the 
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timid  adherents  of  creeds,  who  judge  of  every  thing  by  its  con¬ 
formity  with  a  human  system,  rather  than  its  agreement  with 
the  holy  Scriptures  ;  and  limit  their  reading  to  that  which 
exactly  harmonizes  with  their  own  belief.  If  error  he  abroad 
that  threatens  to  undermine  the  fabric  of  revealed  truth,  and  to 
destroy  its  holy  battlements,  let  it  be  openly  confronted :  but 
let  not  men  cry  out  against  it  as  vile  and  pernicious,  without 
knowing  its  nature,  or  permitting  others  to  understand  its 
peculiarities.  And  here  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  series,  descriptions  of  the  various  grades  and 
names  which  theological  systems  have  received  in  Germany. 
We  hear  of  naturalism,  rationalism,  supranaturalism,  &c.,  with¬ 
out  affixing  distinct  ideas  to  the  terms.  It  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  ascertain  their  peculiarities  and  distinctions,  varying  as  they 
do,  at  different  periods,  and  in  the  terminologies  of  different 
authors.  Even  Rose  and  Pusey  do  not  furnish  clear  state¬ 
ments  of  the  systems  thus  technically  denominated.  We  must 
have  recourse  to  the  Tittmanns,  the  Bretschneiders,  the  Hahns, 
the  Wegscheiders,  and  others,  for  a  description  of  the  features 
by  which  they  are  marked.  It  is  well  to  attach  right  notions 
to  such  words,  since  they  are  so  common  in  Germany  as  to 
occur  at  every  step,  and  so  usual,  moreover,  in  some  of  our  own 
theological  productions.  We  know  the  vague  and  indefinite 
ideas  which  many  entertain  concerning  them.  Hence  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  sacred  literature  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  their 
distinctive  peculiarities.  Some  treatise  accordingly,  such  as 
Hahns  Commentatio  de  Rationalismo,  qui  dicitur,  vera  indole, 
kc.,,  should  be  translated  into  English,  with  additions  from 
other  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  a  topic  of 
painful  interest. 

Fifthly.  The  publisher  should  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  inter- 
y)er8e  among  the  volumes  of  the  Cabinet  suitable  treatises  from 
English  w  riters.  Few,  indeed,  are  capable  of  composing  such 
works  among  us ;  but  there  are  still  some.  Comparatively  low 
as  is  the  state  of  biblical  literature,  there  are  yet  those  whose 
writings  prove  them  competent  to  traverse  the  same  depart¬ 
ments  as  Vater,  Gesenius,  Hupfeld,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and 
others  of  the  like  commanding  elevation.  Could  any  of  them 
be  induced  to  compose  able  wwks  in  unison  with  the  plan  and 
objects  of  the  Cabinet,  a  pleasing  variety  would  be  exhibited, 
and  the  British  mind  contrasted  with  the  speculative  genius  of 
the  German. 

It  is  high  time  to  raise  the  tone  of  this  ‘  library,*  which, 
so  far  from  disparaging,  we  mean  on  the  whole  to  commend. 
The  period  has  arrived  for  a  ‘  new  series,*  improved  in  character, 
if  not  in  appearance  also.  As  it  has  proceeded,  its  value  has  not 
advanced  ;  and  we  fear  that  a  perfunctory  public  has  not  done 
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half  its  duty  in  encouraging  the  enterprising  publisher  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  with  spirit  and  success.  Still  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  would  oe  better  supjiorted  did  it  issue  better  works. 
The  increasing  excellence  of  its  contents  would  attract  the 
attention  and  engage  the  cordial  sympathy  ot  the  best  friends 
to  sacred  learning ;  whilst  the  youthful  students  ot  Scrij)ture 
would  learn  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  national  work  amply  de¬ 
serving  their  best  support,  l^erhaps  the  place  of  publication 
has  a  somewhat  injurious  influence  upon  it ;  for  we  know'  the 
stiff'  front  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  which  smiles 
on  nothing  in  theology  but  the  phrases  and  moulds  of  its  anti- 
(piated  creed.  Probably,  too,  the  publisher  fears  the  w  atchword 
of  heresy,  when  his  volumes  are  tried  by  documents  as  fallible 
in  their  composition  as  any  which  Germany  produces.  Ihit  if 
he  be  disjiosed  to  adopt  the  suggestions  now  offered,  he  will 
find  that  there  is  a  goodly  number  in  our  land  prepared  to  re- 
8jK>nd  to  his  undertaking,  and  to  waft  it  prosperously  on  the 
tide  of  a  steady  favor.  There  are  men  who  will  help  to  bring  it 
much  more  prominently  before  the  rising  youth  of  our  colleges ; 
we  allude  to  such  as  are  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  imbued  w  ith  an  ardent  love  of  religious  truth.  It  will 
commence  a  new  career  of  success  w  ith  auspicious  omens,  and 
rise  in  importance  as  it  increases  in  circulation.  The  very 
existence  and  energy  of  such  an  organ,  encouraged  by  the 
masters  of  colleges  and  the  tutors  of  academies,  will  cause  the 
interests  of  sacred  literature  to  thrive.  Youth  trained  fur  the 
ministry  will  be  furnished  with  suitable  implements,  neither 
shall  they  be  ashamed  of  the  paucity  of  their  attainments. 
Fundamental  works,  elucidative  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  will 
jircHfuce  marvellous  effects;  and  the  higher  criticism  be  duly 
appreciated.  Shallow  theology  will  not  always  be  in  vogue, 
nor  will  men  continue  to  feed  on  husks.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  theological  sentimentalism  to  touch  the  ten¬ 
der  emotions — the  intellectual  powers  must  be  strengthened  for 
grasping  the  gigantic  principles  of  the  Bible,  and  for  spreading 
them  out  before  the  public  in  their  comprehensive  forms.  The 
most  learned  per>’ersions  of  holy  Scripture  must  be  over¬ 
thrown  with  learned  weapons  :  for  if  the  advocates  of  antisupra- 
naturalism  see  nothing  in  their  opponents  save  a  drivelling  and 
dubious  science,  they  wall  look  upon  their  religion  as  the  ofl- 
spring  of  imbecility,  or  the  child  of  enthusiastic  ignorance.  ^V  e 
rixpicst  our  readers,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  such  a  work,  to 
make  it  more  efficient  by  their  counsels,  and  more  extensively 
useful  by  their  |>ersonal  influence.  It  deserves  to  be  encouraged 
much  more  abundantly  than  it  has  been.  Let  not  its  philolo¬ 
gical  character  be  so  forbidding  as  to  blind  them  to  its  im})ort- 
ance,  or  cause  its  value  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  reflection 
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somewhat  sad  to  the  pride  of  English  scliolarsliip,  to  be  obliged 
thus  to  repair  to  the  continent,  and  to  borrow  its  treasures ;  but 
until  treatises  equally  valuable  and  equally  good  be  produced  at 
home,  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to  drink  at  the  fountains 
opened  up  in  other  lands.  And  if,  when  they  are  brought  as  it 
were  to  the  very  door — when  they  are  transferred  into  our  own 
country,  and  accessible  to  all — we  turn  aside  with  loathing  or 
with  negligence,  it  is  a  melancholy  token  of  the  ignorance  wliich 
walks  abroad  among  us,  and  tarnishes  even  the  service  of  Je¬ 
hovah  with  its  unseemly  presence.  It  demonstrates  to  all  who 
have  learned  to  look  abroad  over  the  field  of  theology  with 
purified  vision,  that  there  is  still  much  leaven  to  be  purged  out 
ere  substantial  and  satisfying  food  be  relished  by  the  ministers 
of  the  w  ord.  To  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  destined  to 
be  better  understood  than  now,  or  that  the  lights  of  modern 
criticism  are  only  fitted  to  dazzle  the  eye  without  penetrating 
the  mind  and  informing  the  judgment,  is  the  characteristic  of 
egregious  ignorance,  folly,  and  indolence.  Man  has  not  yet 
fathomed  what  it  is  given  him  to  explore  even  here ;  human 
learning,  so  much  separated  from  the  interests  of  religion,  has 
yet  to  concentrate  its  best  and  highest  energies  on  the  book  of 
God ;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  obscurities  will  be  removed, 
truth  brought  out  in  living  simplicity  from  the  place  of  its 
abode,  and  the  genuine  interpretation  of  Jehovah’s  revealed  will 
set  forth  in  its  transcendent  value.  Till  then,  let  us  diligently 
employ  the  means  and  helps  at  our  disposal  for  discovering  the 
right  sense  of  every  thing  biblical,  ‘  not  as  though  we  had  al- 
*  ready  attained,  either  were  already  perfect.’  Reaching  forth 
to  large  and  liberal  attainments  in  all  that  pertains  to  theology, 
let  us  continue  to  advance  with  unabated  ardor.  It  is  a  noble 
and  dignified  science — its  origin  heavenly,  its  aims  pure  ;  let  us 
not  cramp  its  fair  features  by  seekiiig  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
it  has  already  reached  its  summit  of  perfection  ;  but  press  for¬ 
ward  w  ith  persevering  progress  to  its  high  ascent,  w  here  we  may 
gaze  upon  the  faint  and  far-distant  radiance  of  that  celestial 
intelligence,  in  which  the  rapturous  spirit  longs  to  be  enshrined. 
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Art.  V.  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  By  John 
William  lk)WDEN,  M.A.  In  two  vols.  8vo.  London  :  Rivington. 

^HIS  is  one  of  the  numerous  works  published  during  the  last 
ten  years  by  the  new  school  of  divinity  which  has  its  centre 
at  Oxford.  This  school  has  been  much  overrated  in  every  way. 

It  has  not  displayed  the  amount  either  of  learning  or  of  genius 
for  which  it  has  obtained  credit :  and  if  for  the  praise  which  has 
been  ceded  to  its  piety  and  good  intentions,  there  had  been 
substituted  a  more  vigorous  censure  of  its  wilful  superstition, 
its  manifest  dishonesty,  and  its  haughty  and  insolent  intoler¬ 
ance,  the  censorship  would  have  been  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  the  kind  of  learning  which  the  tastes  of  these  gentlemen 
dispose  them  to  cultivate,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  imposing 
show  at  no  great  cost.  The  obsolete  accumulations  of  this 
nature  are  abundant.  Very  learned  selections  may  be  readily 
made  from  such  sources,  and  with  the  slight  advantages  of  a 
somewhat  new'  form  and  style,  and  of  application  to  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  times  now  passing  over  us,  materials  which 
seenu'd  to  have  served  their  only  purpose  very  long  since,  may 
be  made  to  carry  with  them  the  appearance  not  only  of  being 
very  grave  in  their  import,  but  of  being  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  novelty.  Men  who  know  a  little  of  Greek,  and  can 
read  Latin  with  some  fluency — no  mar\'ellous  attainments — and 
who  are  tolenibly  versed  in  the  works  of  authors  w  ho  have  read 
much  more  in  those  languages  than  themselves,  need  not  be  at 
a  loss  for  the  means  of  indulging  in  a  vain  show'  afler  such  a 
fashion.  If  the  pedantry  of  this  sort,  which  has  been  display¬ 
ing  itself  so  long,  has  not  been  exposed  by  truly  learned  men 
as  it  might  have  been,  the  new  school  may  tliank  the  very 
absurdity  of  their  system  for  their  escape.  There  is  your  grave 
fop^  as  well  as  your  laughing  foj) ;  your  fop  in  matters  ecclesi¬ 
astical  as  well  as  in  matters  which  obtain  at  Almack’s ;  but 
mere  fonpeiy  is  not  a  thing  about  which  men  of  sense  are  much 
dis|H)scHi  to  trouble  themselves  even  for  the  sake  of  correcting  it. 
Hitherto,  the  older  devotees  of  this  school  have  found  their  prin¬ 
cipal  converts  in  that  section  of  the  clergy  whose  youth  furnishes 
some  apolog>'  for  their  folly  and  waywardness.  The  good  sense 
of  the  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England  has  sufRced  to  penetrate 
the  folly  of  this  scheme  from  the  beginning.  Had  it  been  other¬ 
wise,  it  would  not  have  been  left  to  a  solitary  mind  at  (^ngar,  a 
mind  not  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  to  bring  the  force  of  a 
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real  scholarship  to  bear  upon  its  want  of  honesty  and  its  pitiable 
arrogance. 

On  the  matter  of  honesty,  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
seen  too  much  of  the  disingenuousuess  by  which  all  controversy 
has  been  disfigured,  to  be  greatly  sur|)rised  at  any  thing  we 
meet  with  in  that  shape.  The  notion,  that  the  maxim  which 
teaches  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  is  p(‘culiar  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  is  one  of  our  fond  mistakes.  The  root  of  that 
maxim,  as  of  every  thing  else  embraced  in  the  system  of  i)opcry, 
is  in  the  tendencies  inseparable  from  our  fallen  nature.  The 
politician  acts  upon  it,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  with  very 
rare  exceptions ;  and  the  religious  controversialist  is  in  special 
danger  from  it.  In  one  view,  the  goodness  of  the  end  may 
seem  to  present  a  sort  of  security  for  the  goodness  of  the  means 
which  will  be  employed  in  relation  to  it.  But  the  results  of 
experience  are  not  to  that  efiect.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the 
mind  is  impressed  with  thesacredness  orimportanceoftheend,the 
more  are  men  in  danger  of  finding  excuses  for  adopting  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  too  often  clearly  forbidden  means  for  the  sake  of  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  common  artifice  for  men  to  vest  their  particular 
objects  with  this  character,  in  order  that  the  greatness  of  the 
interest,  said  to  be  at  hazard  might  be  made  to  lend  a  sort  of 
justification  to  the  unauthorized  expedients  resorted  to  in  its 
favor.  The  salvation  of  the  state  is  admitted  to  be  the  supreme 
law,  and  men  often  persuade  themselves  that  the  salvation  of 
their  own  party  schemes  is  the  same  thing  with  the  salvation  of 
religion,  and  that  to  the  safety  of  religion  every  other  consi¬ 
deration  should  be  subordinate. 

Enough  has  cpme  out  in  the  pages  of  the  British  (h  itic,  since 
that  journal  has  become  the  organ  of  Puseyisin,  and  in  other 
works  of  the  same  description,  to  show  that  in  taking  up  the  forms 
of  the  middle  age,  these  men  have  not  failed  to  imbibe  its  spirit. 
1  he  monkish  air  which  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  assmiu!,  is 
found  to  be  allied  both  with  the  cruelty  and  the  craft  so  na¬ 
tural  to  the  monastery.  Mr.  Newman  is,  we  suppose,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  saint  of  this  school ;  but  let  any  man  read  his 
No.  90,  and  the  exposure  of  his  capabilities  in  the  way  of  chi¬ 
canery  in  a  late  number  of  the  E^dinburgh  Review',  and  he  will 
see  at  once  the  school  in  which  these  saints  have  accpiired  their 
morality.  If  men  can  deal  thus  with  the  articles  of  their  own 
Church,  which  are  in  their  own  tongue,  and  in  every  body’s 
hands,,  who  can  set  bounds  to  their  misrepresentations  when 
dealing  w  ith  the  most  recondite  sources  of  ecclesiastical  history  ? 

ere  their  learning  admitted  to  be  as  sound  as  it  is  ostenta- 
tious,  their  character  for  honestv  is  gone — gone  at  least  with  all 
J^ber  thinking  men  of  every  communion. 

Many  profess  to  rcijard  this  class  of  persons  as  sincere,  while 
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rejectinj^  tlieir  doctrine  as  untenable  and  absurd,  and  dej)lorin^ 
its  induence  on  the  unwary  as  most  pernicious.  We  must  be 
|H*rmitted  to  say,  that  we  have  no  <^reat  faith  in  that  kind  of 
sincerity  which  allows  a  man  to  assign  a  religious  reason  for 
doing  wliat  Ins  natural  conscience  must  assure  him  is  morally 
wrong.  The  conviction,  too,  may  be  in  a  sense  sincere,  while 
the  process  through  which  the  mind  has  j)assed  in  order  to 
reach  it  has  b(‘en  very  insincere.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  no  doubt 
such  men  as  ’forquemada  and  Loyola,  partook  of  this  kind  of 
sincerity.  But  when  a  man’s  opinions  are  of  a  kind  to  hold  out 
the  promise  of  power  and  emolument  to  himself,  and  to  menace 
his  fellow  men  with  the  evils  of  plunder  and  oj)pression,  it  may 
behove  us  to  weigh  this  concession  to  sincerity  very  carefully 
before  we  make  it.  Men’s  convictions  are  often  the  result  of  a 
hahit  of  mind  in  which  the  w  ish  is  allowed  to  become  ‘  the 
‘  father  of  the  thought.’  In  such  instances,  the  most  sincere 
conviction  mav  be  a  choosing  of  darkness  rather  than  light,  and 
for  the  reason  which  the  Teacher  who  knew  what  was  in  man 
has  assigned. 

W  hat  can  be  conceived  more  grateful,  to  a  certain  class  ot 
minds,  than  the  kind  of  investiture  w  hich  these  high  Church 
principles  woidd  throw’  about  the  Christian  priesthood.  Let  a 
clerk  l)e  one  of  the  greatest  dolts  the  county  might  su]q)ly,  and 
let  him  be  one  of  the  greatest  knaves  to  boot,  if  he  has  been 
assuredly  inducted  to  his  j)arish  cure  by  means  of  certain  ])re- 
scribed  ecclesiastical  forms,  and  if  he  is  found  to  be  observant  of 
certain  conventional  rules  of  propriety,  he  is  there  as  a  species  ot 
ecclesiastical  sovereign,  ’fo  him  alone  it  j)ertains  to  receive 
titln‘s,  and  other  ecclesiastical  olferings.  lie  aloiu'  is  the 
authori'/ed  expounder  of  Holy  ^^’rit.  lly  his  hands  aloiu*  can 
the  sacraments  be  duly  administered.  It  is  with  him  to  ojien 
so  that  no  man  can  shut,  and  tt)  shut  so  that  no  man  can  oj)cn. 
lie  is  as  a  delegate  ot  the  Divinity  to  the  peojile  about  him. 
lo  resist,  is  to  btroine  impiems  ;  to  fail  in  obedience,  is  to  tail 
in  respect  to  all  the  virtues  of  salvation,  llow'  beautiful  is  this 
theory — how  rich  in  promise !  ’foryism  has  been  defmeil  as 
a  love  ot  uneariu'd  emolument  and  jiower ;  and  how  potent 
are  the  claims  ot  this  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  Toryism  !  Ilow’ 
must  it  coininend  itselt  to  the  host  of  incapables,  who  are  oblig(*d 
to  feel  that  iusignilieance  is  certainly  their  j)ortion,  if  their  only 
hope  ot  ascendancy  over  their  fellow’  men  is  to  depend  on  their 
Inung  reidly  superior  to  them  !  How  natural  that  the  sw  arm  of 
parsons  in  embryo,  at  Oxfoixl  and  Cambridge,  should  wish  this 
golden  \ision  to  be  true;  how’  vf*ry  unnatural  to  suppose,  that 
in  |H  ^^ua(hng  themselves  that  it  is  true,  they  have  been  obscr- 
xant  of  the  rules  <»t  mental  honesty.  The  sincerity  of  opinion 
15  alwa\>.  liable  to  «uspieiou  in  proportion  ns  bounty  operates  in 
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Its  fiivor.  Does  Job  serve  God  for  nought  '—was  tlie  question 
of  an  eneniy,  but  ot  an  enemy  who  knew  human  nature,  an 
who  knew  l.e  force  of  the  query  whiel,  he  uttered.  We  repeat 
therefore,  that  .t  behoves  us  to  cede  the  praise  of  sinceritv  very 
cautiously,  in  favor  of  opinions  whicli  commend  themselNes  to 
the  selhsh  passions  of  those  who  hold  them,  at  the  manifest 
hazard  of  right  and  liberty  in  society  at  lar--e 
That  such  right  and  liberty  would  be  niva.led  by  the  sect 
adverted  to,  if  they  possessed  the  power  of  so  doing,' is  beyond 
doubt  1  he  maxims  which  they  avow,  and  the  changes  v^liidi 
they  describe  as  those  which  they  would  fain  see  acconiplislnd 
an  siilhciently  dchinte  to  free  this  iioint  from  all  ohsciirity  It 
IS  true  that  in  their  language  on  this  subject  there  is  nothni<r  of 
vio  eiue.  It  IS  calm  brief,  and  deteiinined— such  as  impTisi- 
tors  are  said  to  use  when  seated  at  their  trihiinal.  It  is  full  of 

stoons  mn  f'  ’  O'-  ■••■distance,  which 

ic3in  “  f  <»  orush  the  obdurate, 

acc  i  lin|T  to  Its  jircconcerted  manner,  and  without  pity.  It 

.  ooiirt,  but  his  castle;  and 

that  In.  might  deal  the  more  cllectiially  with  deliinpients,  would 

We  are’IoM  ■  VV  r'®  T'*  ““  ecclesiastical  jiiris.liction. 

soiL  ,.rf  l’  ""i  M  ’  l>';c'^cnt,  that  liberty  of  worship,  in 

sho  V  X;  :  But  enough  has  been  sai!l  to 

c.  ,  1  '  f  /e. toleration  of  dissent  would  terminate  with  (he 

this  mini/  ’  rl'  T?’’  ‘e 't-  ' '■ " e  could  regard 

the  r In  become  powerful  beyond  the  ranks  of 

w  wf.  account  the  gravity  and  coolness  with 

norlnn/i  ‘itterancc  to  the  most  intolerant  maxims,  and  the 

oCflin  Y  .eo"tcini'tuous  air  with  which  it  passes  over  all  notice 
as  c  ^  ‘  "{f'bist  its  assumptions, 

uiirnn'M  Its  character  which  must  render  it  most 

1^"  catholic  historian.  Dr.  Lingard,  has  described 

time*'!  V"ll ^  instituted  by  an  assembly  of  English  clergy  in  thi> 
who  Ini  I .  Second,  against  some  Albigeiisian  heretics 

nimt'  '  *^li  "*  Bus  country,  ainl  from  what  we  renieinber  of  the 
mill  n  *1^’/ ^  sidlerers  from  torture,  cold,  hunger, 

svn  ,  ’itl  '  .'T "'B'o'it  the  slightest  expression  of 
ulw.in  I'^’i  /**  historian  ajipears  to  feed  much  for  theclergy 
wholk-  '*'7.  •"I'-e  their  patience  tried,  and  at  length 

liiil,.  ’ .  |>rotractc(l  examination  of  prisoners  so 

eiiis,.o"”7  ^  "cticc. !  Ill  like  mainier  our  ( fxfoid 

«  .l‘;7  'i .  ^•T"  'biy  in  which  they  should  be 

mornV* !?  stntcmeiit  of  a  dissenter’s  oiii'nioiis,  iinicli 

.  It  a^ons  of  th(iin.  ItiVeii  tliat  (leniand,  ho\v(*vi*r,oii 

d  ence  and  condescen.'.ion,  flicy  would  pos.sihly  suhuiit  to,  if 
^  preliminary  to  our  Ixmug’  hauijed,  or  sonirf  liing 
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The  author  of  the  volinuos  now  before  us  would  probiil)ly 
account  such  a  representation  ot  Ins  party  as  unauthon/ed  and 
uncharitable.  Ibit  we  must  be  allowed  to  assure  him  that  we 
could  exjiect  no  better  thinj^s  than  these  from  any  body  of  men 
hoIdin«x  the  principles  which  his  book  inculcates,  and  placed  in 
circumstances  to  admit  of  those  principles  beim^  acted  upon 
freely  and  fully.  That  ideal  unity  and  uniformity,  which  has  so 
powerfully  fascinated  the  imapnation  of  Mr.  l^owden,  is  a  mere 
fiction  of  "the  brain,  which  no  sober  man  can  hope  to  see  realized 
on  <‘arth.  Nor  is  that  all.  Attempts  to  realize  this  scheme 
have  done  more,  from  a^e  to  age,  to  repel  tlie  generations  of 
men  from  Christianity,  than  has  been  done  by  all  other  causes 
to  attract  them  towards  it.  It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  phantom 
that  churchmen  have  practised  frauds,  and  jierpetrated  de(*ds, 
which  have  made  their  name  a  suspicion  and  a  loathing  with 
countless  multitudes  of  mankind.  Nor  havT  these  multitud(‘s 
consisted  necessarily,  as  Mr.  Ibiwden  is  wont  to  insinuate,  of 
th(‘  most  depraved  portions  of  society.  As  commonly,  and 
perhaps  more  commonly,  the  reverse  has  been  the  fact  .  The 
following  passage,  from  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Bowden’s 
volumes,  w  ill  indicate  the  complexion  of  the  w  ork  w  hich  he  has 
given  to  the  public. 

*  'fhe  reformation  of  tla*  Anglican  church  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
liowever  necessary,  however  beneficial,  was  a  sudden  and  convulsive 
change  :  in»r  is  it  any  disparagement  to  its  leading  princijiles  or 
essential  character  to  say,  that,  as  such  a  change,  it  could  not  tail  to 
Im‘  attended  hy  a  variety  of  inciilental  evils.  One,  and  tliat  perhajis 
nt»t  the  least  imjiortant  of  these  its  undeniahle  hut  unavtddahle  coine- 
Uuences,  has  been  the  dis])osition  which  it  has  induced  among  ns  to 
disregard  our  connexion,  as  churchmen,  with  the  past.  Though  old 
truths  were,  during  the  era  of  the  reformation,  ])reserved,  old  associa¬ 
tions  and  habits  received  a  violent  shock  from  the  rapidity  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  ;  nnd'^t  has  in  consequence  come  to  hear  to  our  eves  the  ap])ear- 
ance  of  a  much  more  fundamental  change  tlian,  in  itself,  it  really  was. 
M  idi  tl\e  times  antecedent  to  that  great  event  we  now  seem  practically 
to  imagine,  that  we  have  little  or  no  religions  concern  :  our  interest  in 
the  annals  ot  our  (  hurch  commoiuvs  with  the  reign  of  Ib'iiry  the 
Kighth,  and  the  notion  generallv  entertained  <»f  her  character  and 
p'vsition,  during  many  centuries  before  that  monarch’s  succession,  is 
is»m|y»undi‘il  ot  a  hr»Kul  and  general  impression  of  the  errors  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  moilcrn  l\»»me,  and  t)f  a  vague  belief  that  all  these  evils,  in 
.dl  their  fulnc^s,  were  dominant  in  our  island  from  an  epoch  virtually 
immemorial,  flmugh  we  still  speak  of  C’ranmer,  of  Uidley,  of  ba- 
t liner,  a>  rct«»rmers  of  our  ('hurch,  the  general  tone  which  wv  use  with 
n  >pet  t  to  them  rather  accords  with  the  supposition  that  they  w'ere  lier 
foumlers  ;  we  conceive  them  to  have  composed  rather  than  to  have 
n  mo(  died,  onr  ritual  and  liturgy  ;  to  have  discovered  rather  than  to 
*a\i  puritied  the  faith  we  profess.  .\nd  hence  it  has  conu*  to  ]iass 
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tlial  of  all  tk'partinents  of  historical  iiujuiry,  none  has  het'n  of  late 
more  generally  disrepirded  hy  ns  than  that  uhiclj  would  lead  to  an 
acqujiintance  with  the  varyiiiif  fortunes  of  the  church  catholic  and  her 
dek*nders,  in  Enj^land  or  elsewhere,  dnriii*'  the  hmir  lapse  of  time 
In'twecii  the  ai:e  of  the  primitive  church  and  that  of  the  divines  of 
Edward  and  Elizabeth.  That  this  interval  was  one  (d'  perpetual 
stnijrjile,  ditliculty,  and  anxiety  to  the  church,  even  the  most  superfi¬ 
cial  ac(|uaintance  with  the  secular  annals  of  Christendom  would  sntfua* 
to  inform  us.  lJut,  acciist<»med  as  we  are  to  the  unfounded  notion  of 
our  English  (’hnreh’s  recent  orij^in,  we  omit  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  she,  as  a  branch  of  the  church  universal,  is  in  some  deicree  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fortunes  of  that  divinely  founded  institution  throuirhout 
the  world;  and  that  it  was  our  cause,  no  less  than  their  own,  which 
tile  champions  of  the  (3iurch  have  in  all  suocessivt*  aj^es  defeudid 
apiinst  the  ever-renewed  and  ever-varyimr  assaults  of  her  advmsai ie.^’. 
^\  e  therefore  feel  but  little  interest  in  conte.sts  with  which,  as  we 
iinaiiine,  we  have  no  ])ersonal  concern;  and  cannot  r(‘allzi‘  to  ourselves 
the  fact  that  the  reformation,  so  far  as  it  may  be  rej:arih‘d  as  a  struL^irle 
between  ancient  truth  and  modern  error,  was  itself  but  tlu‘  fruit  of 
those  earlier  struir^les  which  we  slitrht,  and  of  tliose  labors  which  we 
ilcjireciate  ;  inasmuch  as  our  Anjilican  fathers  could  m*ver  have  bemi 
called  to  the  hijih  (dlice  <»f  defending;  tlu‘  faith  and  purifvinj;  tin* 
church,  had  not  both  the  one  and  the  other  been  jireservcd  and  haiuUal 
down  to  them  by  the  successful  elforts  of  those  who,  in  various  times 
and  under  various  circumstances,  had  fouirht  the  threat  battle  before 
then;.* — pp.  1 — 3. 

We  may  admit,  in  aeeordance  with  this  j*;issaoe,  that  oin^ 
edect  of  the  reformtition  of  the  sixti'enth  eeiituiy  \v;is,  to  jiro- 
duce  a  marked  severance  between  the  Christianity  which  was 
called  into  jnominence  during:;  that  inti'rval,  iind  tin*  Christianity 
ot  the  aj^es  preceding.  It  was  almost  inevitjdile,  if  tin*  work 
was  to  be  done  at  all,  and  (‘Sjiecially  if  it  were  to  be  done 
speedily,  that  it  shotdd  be  accomplished  iis  liyakind  ol  wrench, 
and  be  in  some  dej^ree  ov(*rdone.  In  bji'j.land,  however, 
scarcely  any  tiling  of  this  ('xcess  occurred.  3'lu*  lault  with  us 
was  much  rather  in  the  opposite*  direction.  It  was  tin*  <;reat 
error  of  the  lui^lish  reformers  to  bt‘(|iie;ith  to  us  a  peiwerful  and 
o|ndent  hierarchv,  which,  in  the  main,  has  proved  tin*  i;reat 
bidwark  of  civil  and  (‘cclesiastical  tyranny  throujj;h  every  a<j:;(* 
Irom  that  to  the  present.  Ibit  admitting;  tin*  existence*  eif  tin* 
a  lie  *^e‘el  excess,  is  there*  lu)  wav  eif  e*orre*cting  it  without  aeleiptinw 
anew  ahneist  every  thinw  behmiiiinj;  tei  the*  priestly  elomination 
Juni  elebasiinj;  superstitions  eif  the*  mielelle*  a^e  t  lh*cause  the 
i e‘e-te)talle*r  is  thought  to  jinsh  his  notions  e*l  te'm|)e‘rane*e*  to 
extie*nn*s,  must  the^  man  who  so  thinks  take*  care*  to  intoxicate* 
hiniselt  eve*rv  elav  as  the  best  me*ans  eif  counte*rae*tini^  such  e*x- 
trava<j;ance*  !  W  ith  all  re've're’iice*  be  it  spoken,  it  is,  as  we* 
think,  just  a  follv  of  this  sort  with  which  these*  ( )xlord  pre>eliLo'e*‘' 
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are  chargeable.  To  correct  the  supposed  excesses  of  Ihotest- 
antisin  they  have  become  papists.  Millions  have  died  within 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  church,  with  the  rej)utation  of  beimj: 
^ood  catholics,  who  have  been  much  less  papistical  in  their 
princij)les,  lan<;uagc,  and  feeling,  than  these  men.  That  there 
was  piety  in  the  nVuldle  age,  and  piety  with  which  we  ought  to 
svmpathizc,  notwithstanding  the  errors  mixed  uj)  with  it,  every 
intelligent  and  devout  mind  readily  admits,  lint  it  is  another 
thing  to  be  so  smitten  with  a  fondness  for  priestly  power  as  to 
be  jirepaied  to  seek  it  by  a  return  to  the  besotting  superstitions 
of  the  middle  age,  rather  than  lose  it  as  the  eilect  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  |)iety  of  our  own  l)(‘tter  days. 

Mr.  Rowden  has  spoken  in  this  passage  of  the  Ibiglish 
hierarchy  during  the  middle  age,  as  not  partaking  of  the  (‘rrors 
and  corruptions  of  modern  Rome,  in  their  fulness.  If  his 
meaning  in  this  respect  is  what  it  ap|)ears  to  be,  no  (*rror  can 
Im‘  more  palpable,  ’flu*  Christianity  of  (^anterljuiy  during  those 
ages,  and  the  Christianity  of  Rome,  were,  in  all  inij)ortaut 
resptH'ts,  strictly  i(h‘ntical.  The  Christianity  of  baigland  was, 
from  the  fust,  unhapj)ily,  an  importation  from  Rome;  and  was, 
t)f  coursf*,  imbued  with  suj)crstition  up  to  tlie  level  to  which 
that  evil  had  then  attained  in  the  ca|)ital  of  the  paj)acy.  It 
took  its  fii*st  complexion  from  Rome  in  the  age  ol  (Jrc'gory  the 
tireat,  and  it  continued  to  receive  its  comj)lexion  from  that 
(piai  t(‘r  to  the  agt'  of  the  ridormation.  The  church  of  hbigland 
was  more  subservient  to  the  j)aj)acv  than  tlie  churches  of  l'ranc(‘ 
or  (Jermany,  and  was  distinguished  in  nothing  from  the  most 
a!)ject  slaves  of  that  power,  excej)t  as  not  uniformly  recogni/ing 
the  tem|)oral  sovereignty  claimed  by  the  popes,  and  as  sometimes 
hesitating  to  yield  the  rtMpiired  reverence  to  other  matters  ol 
personal  prerogative  clainu'd  by  the  more  ambitious  of  the 
pontitls.  Rut  the  general  doctrine  of  the  English  clergy  was  as 
false  and  pernicious  as  Rome  itself  had  learnt  to  promulgate; 
and  the  ]>oj)ular  superstitions  which  th(*y  fostered  were  every 
wit  as  tlebasing  as  Italy  itself  could  have  exhibited.  If  our 
author  does  not  know  this,  it  is  only  another  proof  among 
many,  that  the  sect  which  has  undertaken  to  put  us  all  right 
on  such  mattt'rs,  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  before  it  will  be  duly 
comj>etent  to  the  ollict*  which  it  has  assumed.  Nor  is  it  triu',  as 
intimated  by  Mr.  Rowden,  that  the  pojierv  of  the  council  ol 
I  rent  was  a  systematized  corruption  compared  w  ith  the  popery 
ol  the  middle  age.  I  he  reverse,  indeed,  is  the  fact,  as  the 
natural  consecpuuice  ot  the  j)urifying  action  of  prot(‘stantism  (Ui 
the  system  to  which  it  was  opposed.  We  may  add  also,  that 
I  I c(pially  mistaken  in  supposing,  as  he  set  ins  to 
C  O.  that  tiu'  Scriptures  were  made*  familiar  to  our  Saxon  and 
.  oiman  ancotors  in  the‘ir  envn  tongue,  and  with  consent  ol  the 
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ihurcli.  Wycliri’t*,  indeed,  »^ave  Ins  eimntrvinen  a  oi>inj)lete 
translation  of  the  ( )Id  and  New  Testanu'nts,  hut  the  para¬ 
phrases  or  translations  by  other  hands  were  limited  to  small 
portions  of  the  volume,  and  \v(*re  not  made  with  tin*  slightest 
<lesi^n  of  i’ivini;  them  an  indiseriminate  or  Li^emual  eireulation. 
The  mention  of  tlu*se  points,  as  arisiinj;  within  the  first  six  or 
eijxht  pages  of  Mr.  Howden’s  work,  will  he  snlHei(*nt  to  indieato 
that  we  might  find  am|)le  space  for  the  exercise  of  a  corrective 
criticism  on  tlK*se  volumes,  if  w  e  were  disposed  to  go  f  ully  into 
their  contents. 

Ihit  we  do  not  conceive  that  we  sliould  he  making  the  best 
use  of  our  own  s|):ice,  or  of  the  time  of  our  readers,  by  |)ursuing 
such  a  course.  Mr.  lk)W(len,  howev(‘r,  has  brought  eonsidera- 
hle  research  to  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  1 1  is  mat«*rials 
are  judiciously  sclect(‘d,  and  skilfully  arranged;  and  his  style, 
though  often  so  <lili’use  as  to  become  wearisome,  is  grave,  and 
flowing,  embracing  that  mixture  of  simplicity  and  elaboration, 
which  is  observable  generally  in  the  writings  of  his  party.  Ibit 
the  subject  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  inacle  inten'sting,  exc(*pt 
to  |)ersons  of  a  |)artieidar,  or  we  may  j^erhaps  say —a  pervert(*fl 
taste.  Th(^  first  volume  consists  almost  (‘utirely  of  th'fails 
relating  to]  the  intrigues,  viohmce,  and  barbarism  whieii  an^ 
supposed  to  have  had  some  relation  to  tin*  great  struggh'  which 
filled  the  whole  life  of  (in'gorv  VII.  Tin*  obj(‘et  of  that  strug¬ 
gle  was  to  secure  to  churchmen  indepemhuiee  of  the  civil 
power,  without  their  ndimpiishing  anv  portion  of  the  secular 
emolument  derived  from  that  source'.  So  far,  indeed,  did  tln^ 
ambition  of  Gregory  extend,  that  he  claimed,  in  virtiu*  of  his 
office  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  to  lx*  the  supreme  lord  of 
all  the  nations,  as  well  as  of  all  the  churches  of‘  ehristemlom, 
princes  and  j)relates  being  alike*  his  children,  and  bound  t(^  do 
Ins  parental  bidding.  That  the  clergy,  as  tln^  mem!>(*rs  of  this 
sj)iritual  and  universal  inonarehv,  might  lx*  stimulaU'd  to  the 
pursuit  of  such  exclusive  and  lofty  ])!irposes,  the  celibacy  of 
their  order  was  now  to  be  strictly  enforced,  fin?  claim  to  inde¬ 
pendence  would  of  course  lx*  resisted,  more  or  less,  by  (*very 
crowned  head  in  I'hirope,  and  bv  some  with  th(*ir  utmost  force; 
while  the  (piestion  of  the  celibacy  of  the  cl(‘rgy  would  not  fail 
to  marshal  the  passions  of  a  large  portion  of  that  ordm*  against 
tlx*  will  of  their  accredited  chief.  Put  (iregory,  after  surveying 
to  the  full  the  difficulties  lx‘fore  him,  n*solved  to  suixbx!  them. 
It  was  this  resolve,  and  the  vigour  with  which  it  was  |>rose- 
euted,  which  has  made  tlie  name  of  Hildebrand  a  proverb  for 
fx)undless  ecclesiastical  ambition.  Mr.  Powclen,  with  the  con- 
fi<lence  which  lias  characterized  the  movements  of  Ins  sect,  has 
undertaken  ti»  show,  tliat  tliis  most  ambitious  of  priests  was,  in 
reality,  (MIC  of  the  nK)sf  devout  of  mankind;  that  tlx*  good  in 
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him  gn*atly  oiitwei'j^iied  the  evil;  and  that  nil  his  errors  were 
sueh  as  to  admit  of  al)inuhint  exteniiiition.  We  think  that  his 
industry  and  talent  might  have  b(‘en  much  l)ett(*r  employi^d. 
Nor  can  we  congratulate  him  on  having  ])rosecnted  his  ohjtrt 
with  any  (Muimuit  measure  of  success.  Uur  estimate  of  th(‘  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr.  Bowden’s  hero  is  not  changed,  (iregory  could  set 
forth  the  schemes  of  his  ambition  as  the  mission  of  heaven, 
<*oidd  cite  scripture  in  su|)port  of  sucli  showing,  and  could  pro¬ 
fess  t<»  be  det*j)ly  atlbcted  by  the  necessity  which  iinpost^l  upon 
him  the  duty  of  l)eing  <*ngaged  so  [uominently  in  lighting  tlui 
battles  of  tlu*  Lord  and  of  the  church.  But  who  (I(K‘S  not  know 
that  this  Nvas  tlu*  constant  language  of  the  pontitfs,  and  of  all 
the  great  militant  churchmen  throughoiit  the  middle  agt*  It 
was  onlv  as  th(*y  avaih'd  thems(*lves,  alter  this  inann(‘r,  ol*  the 
sanctions  of  the  invisibh*,  that  they  could  hoj)e  to  subdue  tlu* 
visibh*  to  tlu*ir  pli*asurt*.  It  is  saying  little  to  allege*,  that  the 
ureat  patron  of  the  ci‘libacy  of  the  clergy  was  himsell'  chaste*; 
anel  that  the*,  man  wlu)  live‘el  te>  the  indidgence  e)l‘  such  lofty 
passieens,  coulel  place*  the  iid’erie)r  tendencies  e)f  his  nature*  imele*!’ 
seuue*  ce)ntre)l.  'I'he*.  j)ath  of  successful  ambitieui  must  always 
be*  meue  eu*  le*ss  marke*el  by  such  sacrifices  of  the  less,  lor  the 
sake*  of  the  gre*ate*r.  Mr.  Beiwelen  has  not  assigneel  any  thing 
te»  the*  virlue*s  or  pie*ty  e)f  1 1  ilelebrand,  which,  in  such  men,  may 
ne>t  be*  as  re*aelily  the*  etfe*ct  e>f  mere  policy.  Admitting  that 
the*re*  was  some*  element  eef  sincerity  in  the  minel  e)f  (iregeiry 
Irom  the  be*giiming,  anel,  as  e>flen  happens  in  such  easels,  that 
tlu*  assumj)tie>ns,  by  nu*ans  of  whie*h  he  practiscel  npe>n  e)tlu‘rs, 
at  length  be*came  an  element  of  eleceptiein  to  hinisi*lf,  we  are* 
still  e>blige*el  te)  re*garel  him  as  the  victim  of  his  e)wn  preiuel  anel 
se'llish  passiems,  and  as  a  memeirable  exanijile  of  the  deprave*el, 
me^re  than  ot  the*  virtuous  in  human  nature. 

But  it  must  be*  regarele‘el  as  a  curious  siixn  of  the  times,  that 
such  men  as  I  he^mas  a-Be'cket  and  Hildebrand  shoulel  have 
be*i'ome  e‘ccle*siastical  lave>rite*s  with  a  large  class  eif  our  e)wn 
churchmen;  that  this  se>rt  e)t  faveiritism  she)uhl  be  thus  e)|)enly 
avowe'el ;  anel  that  the*  state  slu>ulei  be  ex|)re*ssly  teilel,  that  its 

pro\ ince  is  te>  act  as  tlu*  se*rvant  e>f  tlu^  churerh,  and  not  as  its 
patn>n.  \\  hat  e*lle'ct  this  choice  elis|)lay  e>f  arreigance  is  te)  ju’o- 
ehu*e*  e)u  tlu*  niiuel  ot  cuir  e*hurch  anel  state*  liberals  re*maius 
to  be  se*e*n.  \\  hat  is  learnt  sleewly  is  ofte*n  le'arnt  sure*lv ;  we* 
e  »m  e»ul\  ,  that  the*  le*ssons  acepiired  by  e>ur  \\  big  state'sme*n 
e»n  tins  subject  se*eiu  to  be*  aeepiiivel  very  sle>wly  inele*e‘el.  We 
r«  pe  at  it  .Is  <)ur  e’onvictiou,  that  it  the*  se*e*t,  whe)se*  prine*iple*s  are* 
mculcateel  m  tlu*se*  volume's,  we're  e)nlv  |)e)werful  e'liou^h  to  ele» 
alte'r  its  own  heart,  it  we)ulel  soon  pilt  a  ce)mplete*  end  to  all 
hlH'rty  anel  to  all  religiein  :  in  tlu*  place  e)f  the  former  it  weeulel 
suhstitule  tlu*  tyranny  eef  feiulal  churchmen,  anel  in  the  place*  e»f 
t  u  atte  I  t  u  illusions  ol  a  hive>lous  and  ele*grading  superstition. 
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^"^ONSl  DERINCi  thedcoTee  of  interest  which  has,  within  live 
^  ^  years,  been  exhibited  for  the  aborigines  of  some  of  onr 
colonies  by  powerful  individuals  not  heretofore  remarkable  for 
active  sympathy  in  their  behalf,  and  that  this  new  7.(‘al,  if  <luly 
fostered,  might  be  extended  to  them  all  with  the  ha|)piest 
r(‘sults;  it  is  reasonable  to  look  to  the  earli(*r  and  more  |)romi- 
nent  advocates  of  the  good  cause,  f()r  suitable  efforts  to  engage, 
through  the  agency  of  the  j)ress,  the  still  hearticu'  su|>port  of  tlui 
public  on  its  side.  Without  that  sup|)ort  success  can  never 
l)i‘  complete;  and  whilst  the  press  is  indispensable  as  one  gr(‘at 
means  for  commanding  it,  the  recent  favorable  |)osition  of  the 
cause  itself,  so  far  as  the  capabilities  of  colored  p(‘Oj>le  have 
been  proved,  will  justify  the  most  earnest  appeals.  Tlu^  succ(*ss 
actually  gained  by  humane  en(h‘avours  to  advance  colored  men 
in  particular  cases,  and  the  decisive  ado|)tion  of  the  ways  of 
civilized  life  by  them  in  those  cases,  have  set  at  rest  the  old 
disput(‘,  uj)on  the  possibility  of  a  legal,  social,  and  ecpial  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  most  diverse  rac(*s,  blacks  with  whites,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  prorvrbiallp 
brutal  Hottentots  are,  at  last,  not  only  good  soldiiTS  in  the 
British  army,  and  good  laborers  in  the  service  of  colonists,  and 
good  Christians  at  tlie  missionary  stations;  but  having  obtaiiu'd 
a  little  land  of  their  own,  with  a  fair  degree  of  political  justic(‘, 
they  are  become  good  farmers,  good  citizens,  and  even  good 
peace  oflicers.  Thus  again  some  20,0(10  of  the  bordcT  tribes, 
from  beyond  the  (^ape  frontiers,  have,  since*  the  nnn-iuRreoursv. 
laws  were  repealed  in  1H2H,  come  into  the  (^ipe*  colemy  as  use  ¬ 
ful  laborers,  anel  ame)ng  them  many  are  graelually  acepiiriug 
fi\e*el  |)re)pertv',  whilst  se)me*  re‘turn  te)  them*  tribe-s  with  fruits  e>f 
the*ir  he)nest  toil,  anel  improve*el  in  civilization.  Again,  whilst 
this  page  is  being  written,  the*  free  and  aelvance‘el  Africans  e»f 
Sierra  l.eeme  are*,  for  the  first  time*,  voluntarily  migrating  te)  the 
West  Inelies;  anel  the  agent  in  one  of  the  slops  in  which 
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they  wont,  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  naval  ollicer  ot*  much  oxjKMiencc 
in  Africoy  has  made  a  re|)ort  on  the  subject,  noticed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  in  the  Colonial  (iazettc,  a  London  journal  ot  ^ood 
reputation: — ‘  It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  sunny  break  in  the 
‘  dark  horizon  of  the  West  Indian  fortunes,’  says  the  editor  in 
reference  to  this  new  supply  of  civilized  laborers  direct  from 
Africa;  and  he  adds  wisely: — 

‘  Hut  fnun  the  West  Inilies  and  tlieir  fortunes,  inomentous  as  that 
question  is,  the  consideration  inevitably  extends  to  the  nuich  larger 
(piestuni  of  the  social  dt»stiny  of  the  wronged  African  race.  It  cannot 
U*  denied,  that  even  the  scanty  data  furnished  by  these  reports  have 
given  verv  strong  enforcement  to  the  reasoning  which  sought  in 
America  the  regeneration  t>f  that  race.  In  America  it  lias  been  forced 
into  juxtaposition  with  civilization  ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  kept  in 
so  debased  a  condition,  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  testify  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  it  has  really  derived  from  the  contact.  Helieved  from  that 
o]>pression,  it  is  not  slow  to  jirove  that  it  can  make  very  rapid  ad¬ 
vances  towards  amendment.  Of  that  fact  jMr.  Hamilton  gives  some 
striking  testimony,  drawn  from  the  eminently  free  colony  of  'I’rinidad. 

*  ‘On  landing  at  frinidad  I  beheld,  for  the  first  time  since  the  eman¬ 
cipation,  the  tailoring  population,  and  was  surprised  at  the  neat  and 
almost  elegant  appearance  of  the  people.  I  could  scarcely  have 
thought  it  possible  to  metamorphose  the  abject  jiersons  whom  I  had 
siH'ii  ten  years  ago  as  slaves,  into  any  thing  so  neat  and  creditable. 
The  assembled  throng  in  the  catholic  cathedral  at  Port  of  Spain  was 
particularly  attractive:  all  shades  and  colors  of  humanity  were  here  in 
juxtaposition,  and  it  may  he  said  without  disrespect,  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  dress  might  be  disputed  by  the  colored  classes ;  not  only  were 
their  dresses  handsome,  but  the  mode  of  wearing  them  was  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected.  Not  only  in  Port  of  Spain  and  on 
Sundays  were  the  peojile  well  clothed,  but  the  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  their  ap])earance  in  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week  ;  and 
even  in  the  cane-tields  and  about  the  works  the  women  would  attract 
attention  by  their  neatness  and  appearance.’  ’* 

An  tnunueration  ot  many  more  such  instances  would  be  easy; 
and  the  tusk  ot  contrasting  the  rising  barbarian  with  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  hunted  savage,  will  jirove  an  ecpiallv  idlective  and 
grateful  (H’cupation.  Instead  ot  wearisome  attacks  u|)on  the  op¬ 
pressor,  the  triumphant  exhibition,  year  after  year,  ot  im¬ 
proving  tribes,  now  t‘sca|)(‘d  from  opjircssion,  must  justify  tin* 
most  samxniln*  hopes  of  their  tri(*nds,  bv  proving  the  crroncous- 
iicss  ot  the  estimate'  te)rnu'd  ot  them  bv  their  (*nemies. 


•  <H  thriirnoi:nnts.the  Trinkk-ul  (’.azetto  of  Mav  11,  1U41 ,  s.ays,  ‘  Tlicy 
.irr  \cr\  intilhsjrnt.  atul  cvijlnnlv,  in  ]'oint  of  civili/ation,  a  ccntnrv  in  ad- 

'.4nre  o  I  K  unfortunate  heinj.^  \n1u>  ha\c  occasioiiallv  been  landcil  herefrom 
caplimU  slavr-sliips. 


rnliappily,  advantage  has  not  heon  tukon  to  improve  the 
disposition  of  many  to  admit  the  force  of  these  things;  and 
the  result  is,  a  general  complaint  of  the  lukewarmness  of 
the  pid)lic.  They  who  take  the  lead,  most  coininendahly  in 
some  respects  in  this  cause,  complain  of  lukewarmness,  which 
really  s|)rings  from  their  own  neglect  of  proper  means  of 
raising  active  sympathy  towards  it.  Instead  of  using  such 
means  vigorously,  they  have  not  only  left  the  public  without 
light  respecting  remedies  which  n'cpnred  more  discussion  in 
order  to  he  etiectual,  hut  have  permitt(‘d  the  most  appalling 
facts  to  remain  almost  utterly  in  the  dark,  thus  destroying 
the  last  hope  of  redress,  and  leaving  l^arliament  without  the 
means  of  enlightened  legislation. 

This  charge  is  made  upon  good  grounds  and  with  great 
reluctance;  and  the  sole  motive  lor  making  it  is,  the  helief  that 
it  marks  an  error  exceedingly  easy  to  he  repaired,  however 
fatal  the  etfects  of  neglecting  to  repair  it. 

In  regard  to  one  vast  country  of  unciviliztid  men,  caj)ahle  of 
being  most  heneficially  inlluenced  by  suitable  relations  with 
(ireat  Hritain,  and  which  country  indeed  is  clainuMl  to  be, 
according  to  the  law  of  civilized  nations,  a  Ib  itisb  dependency, 
it  has  been  stated  by  an  elocjuont  s|)caker,  that  recent  li'arful 
occurrences  there,  which  ought  to  have  caused  a  ribnitioii 
throufjhont  cltnsfendoniy  were  |)assed  over  almost  in  a  whisper, 

( Speech  of  Dr.  Harris  at  the  Hull  Anniversarj/  Missionary 
Meetinpy  June  1 S4 1 .) 

'fhis  statement  was  strictly  justilied  by  the  fact;  and  the 
r(‘proacli  involved  in  it  strikes  home  to  a  nuuH'rous  body  of 
good  men,  who  cannot  surely  long  remain  insensible  to  the 
claims  which  such  a  cause  has  u|)on  their  most  active  sympa¬ 
thy.  These  excellent  men  have  fallen  into  a  common  mislakt*. 

I'eeling  rightly  themselves,  thev  hav(^  confounded  the  strong 
and  ready  symj)athv  of  their  own  wide  circle  with  that  rxiviuiSAL 
KKseoNsn  to  which  they  never  made  a  suitable  a|)peal. 

‘  A  deep  and  general  interest  is  felt  throuyhout  the  counfrt/y 
says  the  Kev.  Mr.  h^llis  in  1831),  in  the  preface  to  his  History 
of  Madagascar,  in  reference  to  the  very  sanu^  events  which,  in 
June  lasty  drew  from  Dr.  Harris,  better  informed  by  two  years’ 
more  experience  of  the  sad  setmes  referred  to,  the  foregoing  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  ’fhe  whole  case  of  Madagascar  is,  indeed,  full  ol  | 

instruction;  and,  taken  in  all  its  j)arts,  and  carried  carefully  over 
the  whole  period  of  thirty  years,  during  which  ( beat  Britain  has 
j)oss(*ssed  a  commanding  inthumce  there  by  the  compiest  of 
Mauritius  in  1810,  it  illustrates  every  ))oint  that  bears  ma- 
teriallv  upon  the  great  problems,  how  barbarians  are  to  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  influence  of  civilized  states,  anti  how  civilized 
states  mav  the  most  satisfactorilv  deal  with  barliarians.  A 
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brief  recapitulation  of  the  liistory  of  British  relations  with  Ma- 
(lapiscar,  will  show  what  course  ought  to  l)e  pursued  in  a 
new  crisis  that  lias  just  arisen  in  the  chief  of  the  native 
governments;  and  it  may  be  said  without  reserve,  that  witli- 
out  a  proper  effort  to  enlujhten  the  public  u]H>n  the  subject, 
that  crisis  will  only  lead  to  a  repetition  of  oft  repeated  horrors. 
At  jiresent  events  occur  unceasingly  throughout  the  world  of 
the  most  painful  interest  to  our  colonists,  and  to  their  colored 
neighbors,  although  those  events  pass  almost  unhe(‘ded,  cost 
us  whatever  they  may — much  often  in  money — but  far  more  in 
outraged  humaliity,  and  in  our  national  honor.  Tlie  tor¬ 
rents  of  blood  shed  in  South  Africa,  on  the  part  of  whites  as 
well  as  blacks,  in  the  last  four  years,  not  fewer  than  1*2,000 
having  been  massacred  on  both  sides,  including  hundreds  of 
women  and  children;  and  the  miserable  cases  of  the  Ut‘v  John 
Williams,  and  of  ('aptain  ('roker,  of  the  royal  navy,  in  the 
Siuith  Seas,  with  many  latt*  disasters  attending  our  intcrcmirse 
with  the  aborigin(‘s  in  all  the  Australias,  where  the  whit(‘s  and 
blacks  are  massacring  each  other  in  turn ;  and  soim*  go¬ 
vernors,  not  only  juitting  law  at  defiance,  but  all  of  thi'in,  and 
the  hom(‘  (ioviMiiment  too,  grossly  neglecting  tin*  jiroper  sys¬ 
tem  to  end  tlu'se  abominations, — these  undeniable  facts  are  Imt 
sam|)les  of  scenes  to  be  met  with  in  all  quarters,  d'hey  may 
not  be  worse  in  themselves  than  the  events  of  former  periods, 
but  the  distinction  is  plain  ; — these  things  all  happen  in  our 
<lays,  when  we  flatter  ourselves  we  are  become  better  men  than 
our  forefatIuTs :  but  when  tin*  truth  is  that  we  are,  at  this  viav 
moment,  throwing  away  all  their  experience  by  being  conttmt 
with  the  measures  of  which  that  experience  demonstrat<Ml  the 
insutlleiency. 

Tlu‘  case  of  Madagascar,  we  repeat,  particularly  bears  out 
our  nroposition.  It  is  (‘ven  more  neglected  than  other  countrit's 
involved  in  this  (piestion  ;  and  as  it  is  replete  with  instruction 
upon  the  whol(‘  matter,  as  well  as  of  urgent  pn'sent  interest,  a 
bettt'r  illustration  could  not  b(‘  stJected  for  the  details  neces¬ 
sary  to  ('stablish  the  object  of  this  article. 

I  lu*  cession  of  Mauritius  and  its  dej>endenci(*s  in  ISIO,  gave 
to  (treat  Britain,  by  the  l'.uro|)(‘an  law  of  nations,  territorial 
rights  in  Madagascar,*  which  various  motives  have  induced  the 


*  1 1ns  is  souicwltat  l;iro<‘r  than  Gnat  Hritaln  and  In  land,  contain- 

Mic'  an  iintusfrious.  intolli;;tnt,  ;mu1  stani-ciN ili/.id  ])o|>idali<)n.  aniouniiiiL’'. 

I  u  rt'  IS  rrason  IoIkIIim'.  tohnwren  hnir  and  live  millions.’ — Xarnitivr  of 
I  rrntuni  iiu>i  /).  .Ininis,  IlUO,  ‘J. 

IIm'  |>o|*ulaii(>n  of  Madagasr.ir  has  eencrallv  been  snimosed  to  amount  to 
a  H>m  our  mihiunj;.  .  .  _  From  a  census  t-ikcn  in  the  time  of  Kins:  Ih'- 
u.4ina  tin  }.  ,t  uuay  he  stated  at  from  four  and  ;i  lialf  to  five  miirums. 


( \mcerninff  .1  horiijincs. 

pncrnnicnt  silently  to  <2;ive  up.  ( )ur  cominoreiiil  interests  \\\ 
the  same  country  are  preserved  to  this  day  ;  and  they  daily  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  extensive.  The  ol)lio;ations,  too,  of 
humanity,  imposed  by  our  ancient  connexion  with  that  country, 
iiave  been  distinctly  recop:nized  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
althouixh  those  obligations  have  not  been  discharged  with  littinjjj 
discrimination  and  perseverance,  lender  our  influence  the  ex¬ 
port  of  slaves  to  any  Ikitish  or  French  colony  has  ceased ;  and 


The  basis  of  tins  census  was  the  returns  of  the  officers  of  districts  that  there 
were  u|nvards  of  one  million  of  lioiiscs  in  tlie  country,  with  an  averaijc  of 
five  |>ersoiis  in  each  house.  This  estimate  comprised  the  four  chief  divisions 
of  tlie  peo]de — the  Hovas  at  tlie  Sakalavas,  He/anozeno,  and  Antsia- 

naka  at  1  ,l!(M),0()0  ;  tlie  Itetsileo  at  l,r)UU,<MM);  and  the  betanimena  ami  Ilet- 
siniisaraka  at  l,UOO,OtM>.  This  nmottut  of  popnlntinu  i.s  orUnitlif  loss  than  the 
ishnift  ha.s  contained  at  former  and  not  remote  periods  of  its  historp.’ — Uistorp 
of  Madapascar  hp  the  Rev.  William  AVZ/.v,  vol.  i.  ]>.  ll.S,  UflU. 

Mr.  Kllis’s  reasons  for  this  last  opinion  are  the  extent  of  emhankiuents  in 
districts  once  cultivated,  and  ranires  of  deserted  villa^jcs,  especially  amonjj 
the  tribes  recently  conquered  by  the  Hovas ;  and  the  <jreat  preponderance  of 
tlie  female  sex.  The  soundness  of  these  reasons,  and  the  fact  that  the  p<»pu- 
lation  of  Madagascar  has  p^reatly  diminished,  have  heen  conlinne<l  to  us 
within  a  few  days  hy  a  French  physician,  who  ])asse<l  many  years  in  the 
i>land,  and  in  the  nei^hhoriii"  seas.  That  gentleman  has  referred  us  to  the 
followini^  passage  iu  a  French  narrative  of  H»7h,  which  .alom*  sullicicntly 
accounts  for  the  decrease,  so  far  as  one  sort  of  Furo])ean  influence  is  con¬ 
cerned.  After  a  succession  of  comhats,  in  which  the  priest  of  the  nnssion  led 
tlie  way  with  a  crucifix  to  encouraore  the  French,  the  author  (pioteil  s.ays, 

‘  .\  horrible  carnaQce  was  made  of  our  enemy’s  troojis.  Almost  all  of  them 
fell.  Of  ]U,OOU  men  not  a  sixth  escaped.  Xo  prisoners  were  taken.  For 
six  days  afterwards  more  than  l.'iO  villages  were  burned  ;  and  more  than  KMMI 
souls,  men.  women,  ami  children,  perished  in  them.  Four  thousand  cows 
were  carried  of}’.  Hein;;  followed  by  above  fifteen  of  the  enemy,  we  took 
four,  of  whom  three  were  ordered  to  he  stabbed  on  the  spot,  the  fourtli,  who 
confessed  himself  to  he  a  relation  of  the  chief  ai;ainst  whom  the  war  was 
made,  had  his  hands  and  ears  cut  oflV— /  de  ^Iadapasca)\  par  M,  de 

V.  /V;m,  1 72:?,  t>p.  220— 

'I’o  this  mode  of  kiHint;  the  natives,  we  ad<l,  from  the  same  hook,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  course  t.aken  to  starve  them.  ‘  W’e  set  out  upon  iiforapinp  ex- 
|»edition  amoncf  a  tribe  200  miles  distant  from  Fort  Dauphin,  where  we  re- 
maineil  six  montlis.  F.verv  day  was  ])assed  in  collect in<;  slaves  and  cows  ; 
and  half  of  the  hootv  was  cfiven  to  our  native  .allies.  ^Ve  took  hack  l.‘l,}{tM> 
liead  of  cattle,  without  losin;;  a  sinjrle  man.  'riie  governor  h.ad  one-tenth  for 
his  share  ;  the  ])arty  one  fourth,  or  sixty-six  he.ad  to  each  soldier,  besides  an 
allowance  of  five  pounds  of  me.at  daily.  This  spoil  shows  the  abundance  of 
cattle  in  the  country.’ — Ih.  pjn  <51 — 1><). 

Mr.  Copland  .say's  that  Henyowsky  estimated  the  number  of  males  in  Ma- 
dan^isear  in  the  last  century  at  which  would  carry  the  wlnde 

Dipulation  much  beyond  4,bbO,(MK).  Mr.  Co]>land  adds,  that  the  slave-traile 
‘and  still  more  infanticide,  have  efl’eetually  kept  it  dow’ii.  — Ilistorp  of  Ma~ 
dapascar,  hp  S.  Copland^  London.  1}122,  p.  .‘M.  ^ 

n  e  have  he.ard  doubts  expressc'd  by  a  [;ood  authority  as  to  infantieule 
heini;  practised  so  extensivelp  in  Madagascar  as  irreatly  to  afieet  the  popula¬ 
tion. 
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few  slaves  seem  now  to  be  smuggled  from  Madagascar  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  reference  to  tins  fine  island,  with 
Its  millions  of  s(*ini-civili/t‘(l  inhabitants,  two  grand  obstacles  to 
all  social  improvement — vongucsts  by  Europeans  and  the  slave- 
trade — are  removed.  Many  (h‘plorable  oppressions  were  |)rac- 
tised  and  caused  bv  Kuropeans  in  Madagascar  before  these 
important  results  were  attained.  The  earliest  Christian  settle¬ 
ments  produced  proofs  both  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the 
natives  and  of  our  vices.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv,  the  Portuguese  prevailed  on  a  chief  to  send  his  son  to 
(loa  for  instruction,  lie  was  bajitized  ;  and  when  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  power,  and  in  kindly  sentiments  to  the  Christians, 
he  was  kilh  d  in  an  unprovoked  attack  of  the  iMench  upon  his 
vilhu^e.  The  French  ultimatelv  fornuul  considerable  estalilisli- 
ments  in  the  island;  and  long  wars  followed,  which  were  some¬ 
times  aggravated  by  the  intluence  of  the  Portuguese  over  the 
natives.  The  slave-trade  was  soon  introduced,  and  it  last(*(l  for 
three  centuries,  marked  with  its  usual  horrors  and  treachcrit  s. 
The  mischievous  old  maxim,  too,  of  extending  ])ow  er  by  sowing 
dissensions,  was  unscru|)ulously  adopt(‘d  ;  and  the  sword  was 
mainly  dejiended  upon  for  extending  civilized  inlhience  over  the 
natives ;  whilst  even  conversion  to  Christianity  was  attemj)tcd 
to  be  forced  upon  them. 

During  all  this  time  marriages  between  Fairopcans  and  the 
noble  families  were  frecpient ;  and  the  most  devoted  attach¬ 
ments  were  formed  by  many  of  the  chiefs  with  French  officers. 
The  first  I'rench  governor  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  them  ; 
and  other  F'rcncli  olliccrs  successively  became  ado])tcd  pi'tty 
sovereigns  on  similar  marriages.  At  a  late  jieriod  in  the  last 
centurv,  the  famous  Polish  adventurer,  Denvowsky,  demon¬ 
strated  his  own  fine  talents,  and  the  good  tendencies  of  this 
barbarous  peojile,  by  establishing  himself  among  them  with 
great  prospects  of  promoting  their  civilization.  The  jealousy 
ot  neighboring  colonists  at  the  dawning  advancement  of  a 
country,  that  might  thus  be  rescued  from  their  pernicious  influ¬ 
ence,  ruined  the  attemjit. 

So  early  as  iu  17f)7,  the  French  government  pa'actically  re¬ 
cognized  that  cotapiest  was  a  false  principle  in  this  case*.  ‘  It  is 
*  otdy  by  force  of  c,rainpl(\  tnoralsy  religion y  and  a  superior  policy, 
that  Madagascar  is  to  he  subdued,  was  the  foundation  of  an 
enterprise  uudcrtakmi  in  that  year  l>v  the  authority  of  Fram*e. 
1  hese  gt»od  views  wen'  not,  however,  persevert'd  in;  and  when 
in  I  dt J  an  agent  of  tlie  National  Assembly  revived  them  with¬ 
out  au\  (|ualification,  enlarging  with  ehxpience  upon  flu'  con- 
tnist  presented  bctwt'cn  the  character  of  the  native's  and  tin* 
<  onduct  ot  bairopeans,  the  absorbing  events  of  the  r(‘Volu- 
fion  easily  enabled  the  advocates  of  inhuman  policy  to  pur- 
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sue  it  thirty  years  longer  without  any  visible  change.  The 
wreck  ot*  the  French  s(‘ttleinents  passed  into  l^ritisli  hands 
in  1810,  when  our  first  colonists  were  cut  oil*  to  a  man  in 
consecjuence  of’  the  gross  indiscretion  of  an  F^nglish  trader. 
But  tlie  neighboring  chiefs  punished  severely  the  excessive 
vengeance  of  the  injured  native;  and  their  anxiety  to  continue 
upon  good  terms  with  us  was  exhibited  in  tlieir  liberal  grants 
of  land  to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  for  the  renewal  of  the 
settlement. 

That  governor,  Farquhar,  early  saw  the  advantage  of  extend¬ 
ing  friendly  intercourse  with  all  the  chiefs  of  Madagascar,  lie 
encouraged  an  important  native  mission  sent  to  Mauritius  for 
the  education  of  some  young  Madegasses  of  distinction,  and  for 
other  purposes.  He  promott'd  the  abolition  of  their  annual 
slavery  and  marauding  exj)editions  to  the  Comoro  Islands,  and 
ultimately  made  an  important  treaty  with  Badama,  the  |)ow’- 
erful  chic*f  of  the  llovas,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1817 ;  but  it  could  not  alone  elfect  its 
object;  and  grave  (piestions  have  been  raised  whether  the  mili¬ 
tary  strengtli  given  to  lladama  and  his  successor  in  conse- 
(pience  of  it,  did  not  promote  a  deplorable  system  of  inter¬ 
nal  and  sanguinary  conquests.  Probably,  howev(*r,  those  con¬ 
quests  would  have  been  ])ursned  by  Hadama  if  no  treaty  had 
been  made  witli  Cireat  Britain.  His  father  was  a  comjneror 
without  any  connexion  with  ns,  as  his  usurj)ing  successor  be¬ 
came  one  after  that  connexion  had  ceased — the  love  of  do¬ 
mination  b(‘ing  one  of  the  vices  which  this  p(‘oj)le  share*  in  common 
w  ith  more  civilized  nations.  The  sale,  too,  ol’ slaves  would  have 
furnished  Hadama  with  more  money  tlian  we  stipulated  to  give 
him;  whilst  the  absence  of  this  treaty  would  have  weak(‘n(‘d 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  at  his  ca|)ital ;  just  as  since  it 
was  anmdled  they  have;  been  compelled  to  retire,  and  all  kinds 
of  violence  have  increased  in  Madagascar  tenfold. 

The  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  which  were  thus  fostered  by 
the  treaty,  ])roduccd  results  which  are  tlu;  most  remarkable 
events  of  their  kind  in  our  day.  In  amount  of  influence,  (;ven 
under  exceedingly  disastrous  circuinslances,  the  Madagascar 
missions  since  1818  to  their  supj)ression  in  1834,  have  few 
parallels,  and  no  siq)eriors  in  the  mo(h*rn  annals  of  Christianity. 

In  fact,  the  treaty  of  1817,  with  Hadama,  seems  to  hava;  had 
but  one  fault.  It  stood  single,  instead  of  b(‘ing  accompanied 
by  other  treaties  w  ith  all  the  other  sorcreign  chiefs  of  the  island, 
whom  on  the  contrary  the  very  style  of  our  engagements  with 
Hadama,  their  enemy,  tended  to  crush. 

Hut  setting  aside  the  consideration  of  this  great  mistake,  we 
assume  it  to  be  beyond  do!d)t,  that  the  policy  of  our  gf)vein- 
nient  in  sanctioning  the  treaty  was  in  itself  wise ;  and  we  pro- 
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coed  briefly  to  trace  its  liistory  in  reference  to  our  present 
object. 

^Fhe  treaty  with  Radania  aimed  at  cultivating  all  the  measures 
which  coultl  |)romote  civilization,  under  the  well  directed  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  enli'^htened  and  powerful  barbarous  chief ;  to  abolish 
the  slave-trade ;  and  to  s\d)stitute  legitimate  trade  for  it  by 
means  of  thus  extending  civilization.  The  first  clear  informa¬ 
tion  of  what  was  well  projected  by  the  governor  of  Mauritius, 
nmst  have  been  received  in  the  colonial  office  in  Downing 
Street  in  the  spring  of  1817,  although  it  was  not  laid  Infore 
parliament  until  nine  years  afterwards.  The  treaty  conteiujilatid 
bv  the  governor  in  1816,  was  made  in  October,  1817,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  crown  ;  but  it  was  acted  u|)on  from  the 
first;  and  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions  an  imjiortaut  political 
llritish  agency  was  then  establislu'd  in  Madagascar,  acconij)a- 
nied  by  the  religious  mission  above  mentioned. 

llefore  these  negotiations  had  begun,  the  contraband  slave- 
trade  in  these  jiarts  increased  at  Mauritius,  in  conseijuence  of 
its  legal  re-establishment  at  Bourbon  for  a  limited  time  by  the 
treaty  of  1814-5  with  France.  But  although  this,  and  other 
concurrent  causes,  thus  tended  to  promote  slavery,  it  is  still 
certain  that  the  export  received  a  great  check  from  the  first 
steps  taken  by  Itadama  to  execute  the  treaty.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  important  that  on  our  jiart  nothing  should  be  done  to 
weaken  his  exertions.  \Vhat  then  is  to  l3e  said  of  the  actual 
suspension  of  this  very  treaty  for  more  than  tw(>  years  by 
another  govcTuor,  who  had  only  the  temjiorary  authority  in 
Mauritius  ?  It  was  indeed  renewed,  although  with  great  ditli- 
cnlty,  by  the  original  framer,  upon  his  resuming  his  govern¬ 
ment, — the  home  authorities  not  appearing  at  any  period  to 
have  <iirectly  sanctioned  this  vacillation.  But  an  insuflicient 
knowledge  of  facts  permitted  it,  and  ignorance  in  Downing 
Street  prevents  the  ministers  forming  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the 
importance  ot  such  treaties  with  barbarous  p(*oj)le.  Indeed 
Madagascar  is  by  no  means  the  only  country  in  riderence  to 
which  they  have  been  undervalued;  and  the  topic  is  connectc'd 
with  one  of  the  most  important  (piestions  affecting  the  interests 
of  aboriginal  tribes. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  argument  before  us,  t(3  impute  any 
bad  intention  to  the  temporary  governor  who  so  unfortunately 
interfered  with  the  treaty.  V\  e  say  only  that  his  (‘rror  was 
flagrant  ;  and  it  unquestionably  occasioned  at  the  time  great 
loss  of  life  in  Madagascar,  as  it  has  since  materially  tended  to 
aggravate  the  fearinl  calamiti(‘s  of  the  country, — the  persecution 
of  the  numerous  converts  to  christianitv, — even  more  sanguinary 
wars  than  belore, — and  other  great  disorders. 

A  tre?.h  incident  soon  ocemrred  in  connexion  with  the  treatv, 
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wliicli  >vas  oi  the  same  character,  ami  luul  the  same  conse¬ 
quences  with  its  suspension.  After  the  governor  who  originally 
made  it  liad  finally  ijuitted  Mauritius,  the  very  able  agcuit  he 
had  appointed  from  the  colony  to  \ladagascar  died  at  tin* 
capital  111  182(),  after  seven  years’  efiectivc  services,  det'ply  re¬ 
gretted  by  Radama.  To  replace  him  forthwith  was  plainly  of 
the  greatest  importance,  both  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  tlui 
natives  and  to  keej)  u|)  the  chain  of  just  inlluence  over  a  peoph* 
thus  passing  out  of  barbarism. 

Notwithstanding  this  urgent  call  for  the  Rritish  repn'senta- 
tive  at  the  capital  of  the  Madagascar  chi(‘f,  none  was  sent  thitluM* 
for  nearly  two  years;  nor  even  a  substitute,  although  Mauritius 
is  situated  only  ten  days  from  tin*  place;  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  ajipointcd  the  next  year  from  baigiand  to  the  |)()st,  h‘ft 
it  for  that  colony  immediately  after  landing  at  oiui  of  the  s<‘a 
ports.  The  intelligence  in  i\\i\  foUairiiHj  i/cur  of  the  decease  ol’ 
Radama  reiwhed  this  genlhunan  in  Mauritius,  and  he  tluMi  hur¬ 
ried  away  to  the  scene  of  his  duties.  Not  even  a  substitute'  had 
b(‘(‘n  sent  thither  before;  and  it  really  seems  as  if  a  wrong 
influence  still  prevailed,  similar  to  that  which  occasioned  the 
suspension  of  the  treaty.  Rut  if‘  instead  <d*this  long  d(‘lay,  the 
party  which  adopted  Radama’s  reforms  had  been  support(‘d  by 
a  Hritisl)  agent  already  familiar  with  those*  reforms,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  personal  confiilence  of  Radama  himsi^lf,  the  opponents  of 
the  new  sysU'in  would  either  hav(*  forborne  their  vioh'nt  |)ro- 
(vedings,  or  hav(*  failed  of  success.  In  fact  tin*,  new'  agent,  lat(* 
as  he  arriv(‘d,  was  at  the  first  rec(*iv(‘d  with  atttuition  even  by 
the  anti-civiliz(‘d  government  which  then  usurped  the  supreme 
power;  and  the  overthrow  of  any  of  the  late  king’s  nu'asures 
was  gradual,  whilst  some  of  th(*m  have  b(*en  persevered  in  to 
this  day.  It  is  clear  then*  prt'vailed  a  desin*  to  j)revent  flu* 
departure  of  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  to  pcrsev<‘n‘  in  the 
measures  for  abolishing  tiu*  slave-trade*;  aiul  it  was  not  for 
many  months  that  tlu^  treaty  its(*lf  was  anindh*el.  'flu*  ag(*nt  was 
also  pi*rmitted  to  remain  at  the  cajiital  four  months  aft(;r  its 
termination;  and  he  continu(*d  to  lu*  well  used.  I’nqmrstionably 
a  struggles  of  feelings  and  of  parties  was  in  j)rogr(*ss  ;  and  this 
struggle  lasted  for  six  years  long(*r,  until  the  missionari(*s  w(‘re 
forbidd(*n  to  t(*ach  Christianity,  wher<‘upon  th(*y  h*ft  Madagascar. 

Rending  th(*se  events,  a  powerful  f  rench  expi‘dition  att<*mpted 
to  re-estai)lish  tIu*  dominion  of  f’rance*  in  her  old  s(*tth*nu*nts, 
but  it  signally  failed;  and  tiu*  (pu,*en,  whilst  fdleiing  roint/Krciffl 
tr(*aties  to  the  I'rench,  firmly  refus(*d  tlu*m  an  inch  of  territory. 

\  arious  causes  an^  suggested  for  this  r<*sistance  to  th(^  re¬ 
forms  introduc(‘d  under  Radama’s  treaty.  \V  ithoiit  denying 
that  great  influence  is  to  be  attribut(*d  to  other  motives,  such  as 
the  jealousy  against  mere  iniu)vation,  a  disinclination  to  aban- 
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(Ion  the  profits  of  slave-selling,  a  love  of  old  superstitions,  and 
the  like,  we  incline  to  attribute  more  weight  to  the  dread  of  the 
encroachments  of  Europeans  if  they  should  once  acquire  a  firm 
domicile  in  Madagascar.  ‘  They  had  received,'  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  634,)  ‘  very  highly-colored  statements  of  Ikitish  en- 
*  croachments  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  South  Africa.’  That 
jealousy  is  traceable  in  increasing  strength  in  proportion  as  the 
Madagasses,  like  so  many  other  people,  have  had  more  and 
more  experience  of  the  evils  of  European  domination.  But  it 
has  not  blinded  them  to  the  benefits  of  European  civilization ; 
they  arc  therefore  anxious  for  intercourse  with  us ;  and  they 
have  again  and  again  urged  that  direct  embassies  should  be 
established  between  themselves  and  the  European  courts.  Even 
the  usurping  anti-reforming  government  in  1837,  sent  such  an 
embassy  to  London  and  to  Paris ;  whilst  several  of  the  minor 
chiefs  have  repeatedly  sought  our  protection  against  the  con- 
(jueriug  llovas,  who  constitute  this  government,  as  it  did  that 
of  Radama. 

Violent  passions  unquestionably  prevail  among  the  natives  of 
all  ranks;  and, above  all, the  ambition  of  the  more  powerful  among 
them  has,  of  late  years,  made  dreadful  ravages  in  the  country. 
But  the  question  returns — how  their  civilized  neighbours,  the 
French  and  the  English,  may  best  give  to  those  passions  a 
proper  government,  and  a  safe  direction.  Hitherto  their  infiu- 
ence  in  Madagascar  has  been  immense,  although  it  has  bt*en, 
for  the  most  part,  wretchedly  applied ;  and  where  it  has  of  late 
been  improved  in  its  character,  at  least  by  the  British,  the 
uncertainty  attending  this  its  better  exercise  has  amounted 
almost  to  imbecility.  Seeing,  however,  that  though  our  home 
government  and  parliament,  and  above  all  the  public,  have  no 
interest  but  in  acting  wisely  in  this  case,  and  in  elevating  the 
Madagascar  people,  however  the  neighbouring  colonists  may 
have  thought  their  continued  debasement  might  benefit  them¬ 
selves,  we  can  only  attribute  the  bad  policy  that  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  to  profound  and  general  ignorance.  We  therefore  urge 
that  this  Ignorance  be  put  an  end  to  by  bringing  all  material 
facts  early  and  fully  before  the  public  and  the  parliament, 
which  will  make  the  government  itself  appreciate  their  value, 
and  apply  the  l>est  |K)ssible  remedies  to  all  evils. 

The  case  of  Haiti  ofl'ers  a  still  later,  and  perhaps  stronger 
illustration  of  the  position  that  the  public’s  notorious  ignor¬ 
ance  of  ^  facts  is  a  crying  evil ;  aiul  in  the  particular  case 
of  Haiti,  the  friends  ot  the  cause  itself  are  themselves  to  be 
blamed  for  the  extent  of  that  fatal  ignorance.  Unfortunately 
the  proi'^f  is  but  too  ready  at  hand.  M.  Isambert,  the  first 
authority  in  Europe  on  the  subject,  has  even  within  a  few  days 
solemnly  publisluxl  his  belief,  that  a  civil  war  is  on  the  point  ot 
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breaking  out  in  that  country  which  ought  without  new  sufter- 
ings  to  have  become  a  great  example  of  African  civilization. 

‘  It  is  urgent/  says  M.  Isambert,  ‘  that  the  truth  he  known  upon 
Mhe  course  of  public  affairs  in  Haiti  since  1825;  and  cspeci- 
‘  ally  since  1838.  .  .  .  Long  have  I  observed  in  silence 

‘  what  has  been  passing.  Nothing  have  I  neglected  that  could 
‘  excite  caution,  and  I  have  given  advice  in  every  form  I  could 
‘  devise.  But  I  am  at  length  convinced  lluit  effectual  warnings 
‘  can  only  j)roceed  from  a  more  powerful  source.  1  am  now 
‘  obeying  an  irresistible  sense  of  duty  in  appealing  to  the  press 
‘  to  discharge  myself  from  responsibility  for  what  is  coming.* 

In  these  few  words,  which  are  given  in  tlie  original  below,* 
in  order  that  iM.  Isainbert’s  meaning  may  not  be  supposed 
to  he  unfairly  stated,  lies  the  whole  case.  This  cxeellent 
man  finds  out,  upon  the  eve  of  the  explosion,  that  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  would  have  prevented  the  mischief,  lie  says,  ‘he 
‘  neglected  no  means  of  warning.’  But  surely  a  long  silence  in 
such  emergencies  was  a  terrible  neglect.  The  ex])lanation  of  M, 
Isambert's  being  so  ‘  long  ’  a  silent  observer  of  Haitian  politics  de¬ 
serves  grave  consideration  ;  and  it  is  with  great  deference  for  him 
m  other  respects,  that  we  express  our  conviction  to  be  this  :  he 
has  hitherto  undervalued  the  effect  of  information  being  eorlg 
and  pcrscreringlg  conveyed  to  the  public  upon  this  subject.  His 
present  appeal  shows  his  too  late  impressions,  that  public  opinion 
is  the  true  source  from  which  wise  jiolicy  is  to  flow ;  and  the 
British  friends  of  Haiti  who  now  are  silent,  as  M.  Isambert  has 
been  silent,  are  earnestly  called  upon  to  consider  whether  this 
error  docs  not  demand  correction. 


•  From  the  Constitutioniiel,  a  Paris  paper,  of  July  14. 

‘  Lett  re  sur  la  Situation  d' Haiti, 

'  J’ai  Ics  raisons  Ics  plus  graves  dc  craiiulrc  unc  catastroplie  procliainc,  ou 
dc  voir  ^clater  unc  guerre  civile  dans  cet  interessant  pays.  II  est  urgent  t|uc 
la  vt^rite  sc  fassc  jour  sur  la  direction  donn^e  aux  affaires  de  ce  pays  depuis 
1H2.5,  ct  surtout  depuis  Certainement  le  gouverncment  Frnncais  na 

pas  le  droit  d’intervenir  dans  Ics  affaires  int^ricurcs  du  pays,  in.ais  principalc- 
ment  parcc  qu'il  est  ami  d*  Haiti,  ct  puree  qii’il  a  des  iiit^'rets  a  conserver,  il  a 
le  droit  dc  conseil  et  de  reprt'sentation  amiealc. 

‘  Nous  faisons  Ics  voeux  Ics  plus  ardens  pour  qu’il  n*<'’clatc  pas  dc  guerre 
civile  cn  Haiti,  mais,  pour  attcindre  ce  but,  dans  les  circonstanres  graves  oil 
ce  pays  se  trouve,  ce  n’est  pas  en  couvrant  par  Ic  silence  des  fautes  (•normes, 
qu’on  previendra  dcs  nialheurs ;  voila  longteinps  <|uc  nous  observons  les 
eveiK'incns  cn  silence,  nous  n’avons  negligf'  aueun  inoyen  d’averti^cment  et 
de  conseil,  mais  nous  avons  acquis  la  triste  conviction,  et  les  Haitieiis  fi<leles 
a  la  cause  nationale  dont  nous  soinuies  les  organes  font  coinine  nous,  que  les 
avertissemens  doivent  venir  de  ]dus  baut  pour  Ctre  etlicnces. 

‘  Nous  croyons  remplir  un  devoir  sacr^”-,  urgent,  ct  iinperieux,  cn  nous.adrcs- 
sant  h  la  presse,  car  nous  nc  voulons  i>as  etre  responsalJes  des  ^v^nemens.^ 

*  ISAMKF.KT,  d/^pUt^. 
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It  is  an  aggravation  of'  this  neglect,  by  the  friends  of’  the 
aborigines,  that  they  themselves  are  by  this  means  kept  in 
i’^norance  of'  many  important  facts,  as  has  been  often  provt‘(l 
in  the  affairs  of  Haiti.  Many  enlightened  and  benevolent  men 
must  admit  their  utter  unac(|uaintedness  with  the  fact,  so 
warmly  denounced  by  the  late  Zachary  IMacaulay  in  his  French 
pamphlet  on  those  affairs,  that  England  made  a  three  years 
war  upon  the  Haitians  during  their  first  struggle  for  freedom; 
and  probably  the  existence  of  this  able  pamphlet  is  scarcely 
known  to  British  philanthropists.  Again,  many  other  enlight¬ 
ened  and  benevolent  men  must  admit  their  utter  ignorance  of 
the  recent  fact  of  a  Haitian  diplomatic  agent  being  refused  a 
passage  to  Europe  in  a  Christian  ship  on  account  of  his  color ; 
and  it  niav  be  asserted  safely  that  exceedingly  few  benevol<*nt 
neople  know  that  Haitian  coffee  could  be  sold  in  London  at 
naif  the  price  of  that  which  we  consume  in  common  of  the  same 
(piality, — although  ourrefusal  to  take  that  good, cheap  colftr/.iud 
other  cheap  produce,  from  the  Haitians,  exceedingly  aggravates 
their  difficulties,  which,  according  to  M.  Isanibert,  threaten  a 
civil  war. 

Surelv  this  miserable  ignorance  should  be  got  rid  of.  Mr. 
Wilberforee  saw  the  need  of  efforts  on  this  head,  as  is  shown 
l)y  several  passages  in  his  biography,  but  he  was  entangled  by 
Ins  connexion  with  the  colonial  office,  as  that  biograjiliy  also 
shows,  and  so  he  helped  to  ruin  the  cause  he  had  so  sincerity  at 
heart ;  and  at  this  very  moment  the  same  oflicial  entanglemiuit 
|>reveiits  a  powerful  section  of  the  philanthropists  doing  tlieir 
dutv  on  this  particular  |)oint. 

\Ve  appi'al,  then,  to  all  who  have  no  such  unfortunate'  tii'S, 
to  concur  in  measurt's  dictati'd  alike  bv  common  sense  and 
humanity,  for  bringing  fully  before  the  jiublic  all  the  events 
which  influence  the'  happiness  of  the  colored  millions  whom  • 
thev  wish  to  |>rotect,  improve,  and  christianize. 

These  measures  are  twofold  :  in  the  first  place,  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  every  session  there  should  be  laid  b(‘fore  parliament  all 
the  oflicial  iletails  that  can  be  collected  from  all  tiie  authorities 
in  our  colonial  and  maritime  world,  in  any  way  affecting  the 
abmi'jines.  In  addition  to  the  argument  from  the  usefulness  of 
such  an  t'xposition  of  documents,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in 
principle  this  exjiosition  is  not  new  in  ])arliainentary  usage. 
For  twelve  years  atter  the  yi'ar  l()JM>,  it  was  the  |)ractice  of  tht' 
go\ernment  to  lav  similar  j)apers  bi'fon'  parliament;  and  they 
are  to  be  st'en  in  the  .lournals.  The  w  ant  of  the  formal  I'stablish- 
inent  and  extension  of  the  practice  will  not  be  doubti'd,  w  lu*n  it  is 
n>nMdered  tliat  sinct*  lS,l/  scarci'lva  lino  has  been  communicated 
to  t'itlu'r  house  upon  the  aborigim*s  of  Africa — not  a  line  upon 
the  Indians  of  (  anada — nothing  uiion  the  iit'oph*  of  (iuiana — 
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almost  nothing  upon  the  aboriginesot*  Australia;*  and  evenof  New 
Zealand, afterall the  most  important  etlorts  made  in  many(prarters 
to  improve  our  relations  with  them,  so  little,  that  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  qiK'stions  respecting  that  peoj)le,  who  are  now  British, 
are  in  a  state  of  the  most  distressing  uncertainty  for  want  of 
sutlicient  re|)orts  of  faets. 

Nevertheless,  except  in  New  Zealand,  where  extraordinarily 
favorable  circumstances  have  hitherto  stav(‘d  off  collisions  in¬ 
evitable  without  a  good  system^  events  have  recently  occurred 
urgently  demanding  |)arliamentary  intervention — in  South  Africa, 
since  1837,  the  loss  of  life — white  and  black — in  West  Africa,  the 
most  inter(‘sting  of  all  (piestions  have  been  raised, — forexamj)le, 
(juestions  of  war  and  peace,  and  of  treaties  with  the  tribes 
bordering  on  our  settlements ;  and,  lastly,  the  great  (piestion 
of  free  migration  from  Sierra  Leone  to  theWest  lndi(*s.  On 
one  West  African  (piestion,  indeed,  respecting  r(>//cc,  two  or 
three  pages  have  been  j)rinted,  which,  in  betraying  the  most 
disgraceful  ignorance  in  the  Colonial  Office,  account  for  its 
indis|)osition  to  h‘t  the  truth  b(*  known.  In  (/anada,  since 
1837,  many  of  the  aborigines  have  lu'cn  exposed  to  the  worst  of 
all  attacks,  next  to  being  massacHMl, —  they  have  be(‘n  subjeet(*d 
to  the  jirocess  oi’  rctnontly  adopted  from  the  practice  which  in  the 
Lnited  States  has  caus(‘d  such  enormous  cost  of  life  and  treasure. 
In  (iuiana  the  inijiortant  difficulty  about  the  cnttence  of  the 
native's,  the  rejection  of  which  in  our  courts  is  an  absolute*  (h'liial 
of  justice  in  numerous  cases  between  man  and  man,  has  b(u*n 
r(*gr(;tted  by  the  governor  in  a  locent  proclamation.  In  South 
Australia,  and  in  every  other  Australian  colony,  it  is  an  iiiuh'iii- 
ahle  fact,  that  sanguinary  acts  of  an  aggravated  character  have 
(uTurri'd  on  both  sid(*s.  And  even  India  and  (^*ylon,  which 
oH’er  so  much  both  for  warning  and  fiir  example,  upon  all 
aboriginal  points,  are  e(pially  kept  out  of  parliamentary  cog- 
nizanci*. 

fhe  New’  Zealand  case,  too,  which  in  1838  could,  by  the 
(‘xcellent  dis[)ositi(^n  of  pow  erf  ul  men  of  all  parties,  have  been  so 
easily  and  so  succ(*ssfu  lly  b.  •ought  before  the /c^w/(/^wrc,  has  been 
made  matter  of  what  looks  sadlv  like  a  compromise,  in  w  hich  the 
int(*r(‘sts  of  the  natives  are  to  lose  all  the  guarante(‘s  w  hich  the 
hill  of  1838  would  have  secun'd  them.  The  colonial  oflice  in 
that  year  resisted  the  bill  and  the  colonial  enterjirise,  on  the 
ground  of  consideration  for  the  natives.  The  same  office  has 
now  sanctioned  the  colonial  enterprise  without  recpiiring  in  a 
hill  the  only  safeguard  that  can  bt^  devised  for  them. 


*  ri»t*  disclosures  of  Mr.  Anj^us  to  tlic  Soutli  Austmlian  CoiTiniilt<c  IjuiI 
.*><‘ssion,  ]>rovc  tlic  nrccssitv  of  a  scarrliin^  iiujuiry  int»»  tliis  case. 
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It  is  wilful  blindaess  not  to  see  that  the  sole  motive  for  this 
avoidance  of  parliament,  js  the  determination  to  treat  the  utiairs 
of  the  aborigines  as  a  colonial  office  perquisite ;  and  the  true 
way  to  meet  an  evil  of  this  character  is  to  bring  those  affairs 
regularly  before  both  houses,  and  occasionally  into  the  (lazette. 

In  the  next  place,  there  ought  to  be  published  tceekhfy  month- 
/y,  and  quarterly  Journals  upon  all  things  that  concern  al)origines 
all  over  the  world,  and  upon  all  their  relations  with  civilized 
man.  The  public  taste  has  never  been  indifferent  to  these 
topics ;  and  a  numerous  library  could  be  formed  of  the  books 
in  print  and  in  manuscript,  directly  bearing  uj)on  it.  From 
Shakspere,  and  before  him,*  to  Cowper  and  Campbell,  our 
literature  bears  distinct  traces  ot  the  attention  given  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  savage  by  the  most  refined  and  most  brilliant  ot 
his  fellow'-men.  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison,  and  Pope^f  were 
really  aborigines  protectors.  Berkeley  was  no  less  illustrious 
for  his  fine  talents  than  for  liis  pure  benevolence  in  this  field. 
Johnson  joined  Adam  Smith  in  denouncing  the  disregard  ot 
human  life  in  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  who  at  last  was  un¬ 
questionably  himself  its  victim;  and  to  pass  over  a  crowd  of  other 
instances,  Granville  Sharpe,  the  father  of  modern  philanthropy  of 
every  ki/id,  studiously  disseminated  his  humane  doctrines  in  the 
lar^e  schools  of  London  ;  and  the  older  seat  of  learning,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  gave  the  prize,  which  Clarkson,  the  noble  follower  ot 
(iranville  Sharpe,  won,  and  thus  called  the  exercise  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  in  aid  of  tlie  best  impulses  of  the  heart. 

The  trib(‘s  to  be  benefited  oy  such  etl'orts  want  nothing  so  much 
ns  a  powerful  agency  in  Europe  to  advocate  their  interests ;  and 
what  has  been  said  of  the  utility  of  the  periodical  press  at  home, 
as  the  best  defence  of  colonists,  is  eminently  true  of  the  same 
agent  for  those  tribes.  The  impartiality  which  may  be  fairly 
said  to  be  inherent  more  or  less  in  all  literature,  elevates  its 
character ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  printing  stri})s  hy- 


•  So  early  as  in  1617  a  poem  w.as  published,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
.alH>ngmc8  were  distinctly  recognized,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  brief 
extract : — 

11 .  some  men  of  this  coimtry  went 

\  the  Kings  noble  consent,  that  new  land  for  to  search. 

.  what  a  great  meritorious  deed  it  were  to  have  its  peo]»le  there, 
usUucted  to  live  more  virtuously  and  know*  of  men  the  manners, 

....  ‘  know*  God  their  M.aker,  which  as  vet  live  all  beastly.’ 

**  Qur  h.lements  (  A.D.  1517 )y  hy  Svrjtout  liaatvlj  or  Sir  Thoiuti-s  More. 

t  Pope's  nne  passage  at  the  close  of  the  ‘Windsor  Forest,’  respecting  ll>c 
connexion  of  Uarbarous  tribes  with  Great  llritain,  is  too  long  to  be  insertctl 

in  us  paptr ,  but  tlie  trouble  of  turning  to  the  poem  w  ill  be  well  repaid  by 
the  pcnisal  of  it.  * 
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pcK'risy  of  its  mask,  and  exposes  the  op})ressor,  gives  it  inesti¬ 
mable  value. 

The  benevolent  societies  should  take  the  lead  in  arranging 
this  scheme  of  publications ;  prejiaring  the  funds  necessary  for 
its  execution  ;  and  what  is  at  least  as  important  as  funds, 
opening  from  their  boundless  correspondence  the  indis))ensable 
stores  of  facts  and  opinions  now  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  the 
world.  What  a  great  man  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Gassendi, 
said  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  is  now  verified  by  ours  also, 
upon  at  least  as  large  a  scale,  namely,  that  their  reports  are 
calculated  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science ;  and  probably  the 
greater  political  freedom  of  Protestant  missionaries  will  be 
found  to  carry  their  information  into  more  important  branches 
of  human  concerns. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  a  general  union  of  the  societies  should 
be  attempteil  for  this  purpose.  Hut  it  is  believed  that  the 
common  ground  of  the  press  may  be  trodden  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  by  all  who  are  zealous  in  the  same  cause,  however 
different  may  be  their  particular  modes  of  action  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  As  the  anti-slavery  convention  of  June,  1840,  com¬ 
prised  many  very  dissimilar  elements,  which  one  object  united 
for  the  hour  most  usefully ;  so,  to  attain  the  single  immense 
advantage  public  attention  to  the  aborigines,  the  divers  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body,  and  even  more  than  they,  might  agree  to 
combine  their  resources  of  every  kind  for  this  jiurpose. 

We  have  cautiously  narrowed  our  illustrations,  and  their 
application,  to  the  special  ground  occupied  by  what  are  called 
the  aborigines,  with  their  claims  upon  public  syinjiathy ;  and  we 
have  abstained  from  examining  those  vast  b(*arings  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  concern  other  fields  of  philanthropy,  cultivated  by 
the  various  benevolent  and  religious  societies.  We  have  even 
more  carefully  avoided  the  attractive  speculations  to  which 
these  inquiries  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  savage 
and  the  oarbarian,  invite  the  student  of  general  history.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  limited  space  allotted  us  in  these  pages, — 
not  from  an  unwillingness  to  suggest  a  new  and  more  imj)ortant 
work  to  those  societies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  still  less,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  a  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  an  historical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  those  topics.  We  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  error  committed  both  by  philanthro|)ists  and 
writers  in  neglecting  them.  With  respect  to  the  philanthro¬ 
pists,  valuable  as  are  the  publications,  for  example,  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society,  the  prosjx^cts  of  the 
multitudinous  tribes  of  barbarians  connected  with  civilized  men 
— of  the  natives  of  Asia,  and  of  the  enslav(*d  millions  every 
where,  would  be  far  more  hopeful  than  they  are  at  present,  if 
the  zeal  of  their  friends  were  more  and  more  enlightened ;  and 


:j  1 .2  In teUifjt  nce  concern ing  A  boriyi nes, 

il  puhlic  sympathy  \v(*re  more  and  more  steadily  roused  hy  in¬ 
telligence  as  well  as  hy  j^ood  I'eeling.  The  opium  (picstion  with 
(’hiiia,  the  foreign  sugar  duties  (juestion,  the  case  of  the  Kajah 
oi  Sattara,  and  the  like,  prove  the  immense  imj)ortance  of 
spreading  far  and  wide  the  (imrlj/  knowledge  of  facts,  in  order 
to  the  tormation  ofsouml  conclusions  upon  matters  remote  from 
common  experience. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  |)roper  subjects  of  general  history,  the 
omission  <d  the  tojdcs  now  under  consideration  has  been  even 
more  remarkable ;  and  a  curious  catalogue  might  be  made  to 
prove  the  dcliherate  neglect  td‘ tliose  to|)ics  by  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  all  nations.  Hacon,  Hossuet,  \  oltaire,  l)e  Sisinondi, 
and  l*roh*ssor  Smythe,  of  (>ainbridg(‘, exj)ressly  open  them;  and 
then,  ior  most  insutlicient  reasons,  lay  tlunn  entirely  aside.  Sir 
James  .Mackintosh  and  Herder  are,  w(^  believe,  the  only  great 
authors  who  havt*  shown  their  due  aj)j)reeiation  of  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  (d' these  topics,  'fhev  both,  however,  failed  to  follow  out 
their  convictions.  'Fhe  main  work,  therefore,  still  remains  to  he 
ilone;  and  we  r(‘peat,  that  tt)  secure  its  being  done  well,  nothing 
now  is  so  mueli  needed  as  the  extensive  and  aecurat(‘  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  periodical  works  called  for  in  the  foregoing  |)ag<‘S. 

W  e  have  not  commented  \jpon  tin*  works  of  which  the  titles 
are  preli\(‘d  to  this  article, — the  Journal  of  Cirilization,  the 
i'rieud  of  A  frica^  and  the  Jlrtrarts  of  (he  Aboriyiuvs  Protection 
Socictij.  W  hilst  they  indicates  satisfactorilv  a  growing  aj>petite 
in  the  public  for  inibrmation  upon  the  subject  to  which  they 
are  deilicatt‘d,  and  whilst  all  of  them  contain  some  valuabh* 
lacts,  it  is  not  a  sj)irit  of  censoriousness  that  promj)ts  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  they  are  very  poorly  calculated  suitably  to  gratify 
that  ap|)etite.  'I'he  t^peech  of  Lord  John  Kussell  opens  a  ludter 
general  |)rosp('ct  for  the  alxuigines,  in  the  earnest  call  of  tin* 
minister  for  the  coloi^ies  tor  some  means  to  save  the  countrv  tiom 
the  disgrac(*.  of  building  up  a  new  and  prosperous  community,  in 
tin*  instance  ot  New  Zealand,  upon  th(‘  ruin  of  the  nativt*  tribes. 
His  lordship  would  have  done  well  to  have  followed  this  \i])  last 
session  by  turnishing  parliament  with  the  materials  indispensa¬ 
ble  t(»  prevent  such  a  melancholy  result,  which,  as  things  stand, 
i**  in  a  high  degree  }>robable.  I.ord  John  Hussell  mav  still  pre¬ 
pare  the  foundation  for  a  gooil  future  ;  and  in  the  speculations 
contained  in  the  Hev.  Montague  Hawtrey’s  little  volume  on  New 
/ealand,  as  well  as  in  some  other  recent  books  on  the  general 
suhject,  may  lx*  found  many  hints  worth  adopting  by  the  leyisla- 
lure  in  the  *ystrm  still  wanted  in  order  to  the  elevation  of  the 
coloietl  man,  and  ren(h*r  Christian  colonization  as  universally 

Hnetirent  as  it  cannot  fail  ultimatelv  to  b(*  ureat. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  Sime  hiqulri^  into  the  effects  of  FermnUe^t  Liquors,  loj  u 
It  afer  Drinker.  3iv/  eiUtinn  rerised.  Sinipkiii  aiul  (’o. 

2.  Diiji'stion.  Hy  Kohkht  Di  nhas  Thomson,  M.I>.  J.  Snow. 

3.  The  Curse  of  Drituin.  By  Ki:v.  \V.  I{.  Bakkk.  Ward  and  (’o. 

4.  Bucehus.  By  Halimi  Bahmcs  (Jhindiiod.  Pasco. 
r».  Tivtotalisni.  By  Moutlock  I ) amkm..  Diiinis. 

d.  Anti-Bueehus.  By  J{kv.  B.  Pahso.ns.  J.  Snow. 

7.  'J'he  B  ine  (luestiun  Settled,  iiy  Kkv.  B.  Parsons. 

liniA'r  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink  I  are  cjnostions 
innneasurahly  dt'grading  to  th(‘  man  who  |)ro|)ounds  them 
with  a  view  to  sensual  indulgence;  hnt  which  onj^ht  to  he  |)ro- 
|)oundcd,  and  solv(‘d,  with  a  reterenee  to  the  health  of  the  body 
and  the  mind,  to  longevity,  morals,  and  religion.  Tin*  nutriment 
which  best  meets  the  wants,  and  tends  most  to  the  perlection  of 
tla^  various  forms  of  veo^etable  life,  has  been  studied  with  lauda- 
blt!  industry;  and  (‘(jual  dili<j:;ence  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
dietetics  of  the  brut(!  creation  ;  while  it  sccmus  to  have  been,  by 
many,  taken  for  granted,  that  tlu‘  human  constitution  r<‘(|uires 
110  such  care,  to  secure  for  it  the  hi‘j;hest  de|:;ree  of  improveimuit. 
\  et  no  one  can  doiibt  that  man,  considered  merely  as  an  animal, 
is  <j:reatlv  dependent  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  for  the  leni;tli 
of  his  lile,  on  the  kind  of  sustenance  he  receives.  As  little  can 
it  b(*  doubted  that  the  spiritual  is  dejauident  on  the  animal  part 
of  his  nature  :  and  all  who  are  accustonu'd  to  mental  exertion 
know  full  well,  that  the  soul  is  darkened  and  crip|)led  by  all 
disorders  of  the  diy;estive  functions.  \V(uks  like  those  named 
first  on  the  list  alxjve,  are,  therefore,  to  Ik;  hailed,  as  throwing 
lii^ht  on  a  subject  of  deej)  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  amon^  the  t^ifts  of  divine 
beneficence,  the  vine  occujiies  a  conspicuous  jilacc* :  and  it 
would  seem  scarcely  more  evident  that  the  bountilul  (heator 
intended  that  we  should  pluck  and  eat  the  cluster,  than  that  he 
designed  us  to  drink  its  expressed  and  fermented  juice.  3  hat 
grapes  are  given  to  be  turned  into  wine,  appears  almost  a  self- 
evident  truth.  When  we  consider  (says  Dr.  Donovan)  how  sim- 
ple  and  obvious  the  jirocess  is  of  obtaining  w  ine  from  the  grajie, 
w(*  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  invention  of  it  must  be  nearly 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  that  fruit:*  and  (juite  true  is  the 
afliriuation  of  Mr.  Daniell,  that  the  law  of  ferinentation  is  the 


n. 


*  I.rudncr’s  C'vcl(>|»:cdla,  Boincyitic  hconoiny,  vol.  i-  p*  !-• 
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liiw  of  God.  Tlie  ycst  is  provided  in  ample  abundance  in  tlie 
i;rapi‘,  and,  almost  in  spite  of  man,  will  convert  the  must  (tlu; 
expressed  juice  of  grapes)  into  wine.  So  far  is  this  process  from 
being  the  invention  of  sensual  man,  that  without  any  etlbrt  or 
skill  on  his  part  fermentation  proceeds  with  incredible  rapidity; 
insomuch  that  the  juice  as  it  Hows  from  the  grape  will  often 
ferment  before  it  arrives  at  the  vat,  owing  to  the  pressure  and 
motion  to  which,  when  being  carried  from  the  vineyard,  it  has 
been  subjected.*  Fermentation  is  the  natural  ])rocess,  which 
may  indeed  be  prevented,  but  the  prevention  of  which  involves 
much  ditlicultv.  Accordingly  it  has  been  found  that  wherever 
the  vine  has  tfourished,  its  produce,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has 
l>etMi  fermented  into  wine.  That  the  Creator  of  all  fruits  desigiud 
it  to  be  so  used,  would  seem  at  least  as  evident  as  his  purpose 
that  corn  should  be  manufactured  into  leavened  bread. 

Turning  to  the  bible,  we  find  this  inference  justified,  fhe 
country  given  to  the  *  peculiar  people*  was  distinguished  l)y  the 
abundance  and  productiveness  of  its  vineyards;  and  God,  who 
gave  it  them,  repn*sented  the  wine  those  vineyards  would  yitdd, 
as  among  its  choice  blessings.  That  the  wine  press  and  the 
wine  vat  were  as  common  as  the  threshing  floor,  was  to  them  a 
|>roof  of  the  divine  goodness.  And  wdien  the  disobedience  of 
the  m*o|)le  called  down  the  judgments  of  heaven,  the  wine  was 
withliolden  as  a  severe  punishment,  (ireat  plentv  of  wine,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  employed  as  a  metaphor  to  shadow  forth  the 
better  blessings  of  later  times.  That  the  wine  of  scriptun*, 
spoken  of  in  the  language  of  commendation,  was  the  fermented 
juict*  of  the  grape,  is  a  fact  which  no  man  of  comjietent  informa¬ 
tion  and  sound  judgment  will  deny  or  doubt.  The  evidence  of 
this  fiict,  both  direct  and  indirect,  is  far  too  strong  to  admit, 
amongst  intelligent  men,  of  any  disputation ;  and  inasmuch  as 
(f(Ml,  who  not  only  legislated  for  the  Jews  in  things  strictly 
religi()us,  but  taught  them  what  they  should  eat  and  what  they 
should  drink,  gave  them  wine  for  a  beverage,  the  conclusion 
would  seem  to  l)e  unavoidable,  that  wine  is  not  poisonous,  nor 
deleterious,  but  wholesome. 

The  manufacture  of  wines  and  spirits  may  be  explained  in  the 
most  familiar  manner  thus ; — when  the  housewife  in  baigland 
has  pressed  out  the  juice  of  her  currants  or  gooseberries,  and 
added  a  quantity'  of  sugar  (because  in  this  climate  the  fruit  is 
not  sutHcumtly  sweet  of  itself),  she  further  adds  to  the  mixture 
of  juice  and  sug-ar  a  small  quantity  of  vest,  and  the  whole  is 
erineuted.  Hy  this  process  much  of  the  sweetness  of  the  mix- 
un  IS  loiuerted  into  sj>irit,  and  the  mixture  itself  becomes 
wnu .  n  making  wine  in  countries  suitable  to  the  grow  th  ot  the 
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grape,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  sugar,  because  the  fruit  con¬ 
tains  a  sufficiency  of  sugar,  or  saccharine  matter  ;  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  produce  fermentation,  because  the 
grape  contains  yest.  1  he  juice  ot  the  fruit  is  simply  pressed 
into  a  vat,  and  left  to  ferment ;  and  wine  is  the  result.  Let  us 
(still  avoiding  all  technicalities)  suppose  that  a  little  of  this  fer¬ 
mented  grape  juice,  or  wine,  were  put  into  a  tea-kettle,  and 
placed  over  a  tire,  the  steam  that  first  escaped  would  be  the 
spirit  which  the  fermentation  had  produced  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
would  be  brandy.  The  distiller  is  one  who  adopts  the  best 
means  known,  of  catching  the  spirit  as  it  escapes  in  the  form  of 
steam,  and  rendering  it  as  pure  as  possible. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  respecting  the 
wholesomeness  of  wine,  leaves  quite  undetermined  tne  fjuestion 
as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  using  distilled  sj)irits  as  a 
beverage ;  for  whatever  some  ardent  advocates  of  temperance 
may  affirm,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  spirit  created  by 
fermentation,  and  by  that  process  blended  intimately  with  the 
weightier  portion  of  the  wine,  has  the  same  ett'ect  upon  the 
human  system  when  taken  in  this  combination,  as  when  taken 
in  its  distilled  state.  Two  poisons  chemically  mingled  form  that 
wholesome  condiment,  salt;  and,  for  aught  that  yet  ap|)ears, 
alcohol,  when  in  chemical  combination  as  an  element  of  wine, 
may  operate  very  differently  from  the  same  element  w  hen  out 
of  that  combination.  If  it  be  otherwise,  then  certainly  the 
argument  we  have  used  must  be  allow(*d  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  brandy,  used  in  moderation,  is  wholesome  :  but  we  deny 
the  right  of  any  man,  at  present,  to  place  brandy  and  wine  in 
the  same  category.  The  slightest  dinerence  in  the  manner  of 
uniting  the  same  elements,  will  aj)parently  be  pnxluctive  of  the 
most  different  results ;  much  more  will  such  difference  exist 
where  the  elements  themselves  are  dissimilar.  Analysis  has 
hitherto  failed  to  detect  any  difference  of  comj)()sition  between 
starch,  the  most  insoluble  and  tasteless  of  all  bodies,  and  sugar, 
one  of  the  most  soluble  and  the  sw’eetest  :*  and  if  ingreditmts, 
apparently  the  same  in  kind  and  quantity,  may  be  blended  into 
such  diverse  compounds,  it  ought  not  to  be  glibly  asserted  that 
the  spirit  in  its  vinous  combination  is  (*quivalent  to  the  same 
spirit  in  its  distilled  state.  Such  an  assertion  is  not  only  un¬ 
sustained  by  proof,  but  is  at  variance  w  ith  the  evidence  already 
in  existence. 

*  Wine  intoxicates  less  effectually  than  the  fpiantity  of  brandy  which 
it  woidd  afford  on  distillation  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  brandy  is 
held  in  chemical  combination,  and  its  qualities  are  mmlified  by  the 
other  combined  substances.  That  the  alcohcd  is  thus  retaineil  in 


*  Ponicstic  Kconomy,  vol.  i.  p.  r.7. 
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chemical  combination  with  other  matter,  hy  a  somewhat  energetic 
nthnity,  appears  hy  the  experiments  of  Falmmi,  who  fmiiul  tl»at  if  l»e 
added  ever  so  small  a  quantity  of  brandy  to  wine,  and  then  mixed  with 
it  a  larjre  ])ortion  of  sui)carhonate  of  potash,  the  brandy  was  thrown  up 
to  the  surface,  where  it  formed  a  lh)atin‘?  stratum.  Ilut  if  he  did  iu>t 
add  brandy,  the  addition  of  potash  tjceasioned  no  appearance  of  sepa- 
ratiim  of  tiie  brandy  natural  to  the  wine.  The  etlects  of  wine,  and  its 
spirit,  cm  the  animal  economy,  are  therefore  different :  thccse  of  alccihol 
are  sudden,  violent,  and  transitory  ;  those  of  wine  are  j^radual,  gentle, 
and  laslinj;.’* 

‘'riie  aiccdud  in  wine,  combined  in  the  natural  way,  when  drunk  in 
that  state,  is  not  ]>roductive  of  those  comj)laints  of  the  liver,  and  simi¬ 
lar  diseases  which  arise  from  drinkinj;  the  brandied  wines  cd'  Portugal 
in  which  the  spirit  is  fccreign.  This  is  a  remarkable  faet.’f 

‘  Spirit  drinkers  are  lean  and  lanky,  winebibbers  are  unhealthily  fat.’J 

In  Dr.  TboinsonV  pamphlet  are  some  valuable  table's,  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  horrible  effects  of  spirit  drinking  in  the 
Ib'itisb  army.  Kngland,  in  j>ursuance  of  her  false  notions  of 
martial  glory  and  extended  empire,  has  not  only  sent  her  hardy 
sons  to  struggle  against  every  variety  of  climate,  but  by  teach¬ 
ing  thc'in  to  (piatf  daily  large  portions  of  ardent  spirit,  and  by 
bountifully  supplying  them  with  the  burning  draught,  she  has 
consigned  them  by  thousands  to  a  premature  grave. 

*  'I'lu*  re'inarkable  iutiueMice  e»f  the  abridgment  of  the  epiantity  of 
alceiliolic  fluids,  in  diminishing  the  occurrence  of  liver  com])laint  in 
India,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  following  return  from  the  (’ame- 


remian  regiment  in  Ilengal : — 
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Consumption  of  Spirits. 
10,000  to  1  1,000  gallons. 

2,000  to  3,000  gallons.il 


I  he  effect  eef  diminishing  alcoholic  consumption  ujxm  the  troops  in 
Kengal,  is  clearly  pn»ved  hy  the  following  table  :  — 
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10.23 
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.IKil  1 

5.21 

1(M>(> 
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- — _ _ 

L  3. tin 

1().2(KS 

*  Economy,  vol.  i.  p. 

t  Rcildmu  on  .Moelern  Wines,  ‘Jnd  edition,  p.  (*»(*». 

II  .  I  .  I.  \  P.  b^.  11  U,*ul.  p.  1». 

^  ^  Hcehhm:  from  il,c  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Hevicu. 
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*  To  exhibit  the  ctleet  upon  the  mortality  uf  (liminishinjr  the  em- 
phiynieiit  of  alcoliolic  tluiils,  it  is  enly  iiecess;iry  to  examine  the  tolhnv- 
ing  table  of  the  tnmps  in  Bengal. 

Consumption  of  Spirits.  Mortality. 

iu:v2) 

133  } 


18:,„ 
um ) 

1838  3 


10,080  to  1  1,000  gallom 


2,000  to  3,0(M)  gallons 


Dr.  Thomson  huving  thus  (lemonstrafod  (assuming  llio  eor- 
rcctuess  of  liis  tables)  the  <l(*a(lly  influence  of  ardent  spirits,  as 
formerly  tised  among  the  trooj)s  in  India,  is  disj)osed  to  infer  the 
injiiriotisness  of  all  fermented  drinks. 

‘  W  hat  the  effect  would  have  been  if  t»»tal  ahstineuee  had  been  re¬ 
sorted  to,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  ;  hut  from  this  table  (no.  2)  we  should 
he  strongly  inclined  to  infer,  that  sickness  in  India  might  he  much 
further  diminished  if  total  abstinence  were  adopted.’t 

In  another  page  the  author  ns(‘s  more  unhesitating  language. 

‘  Sup])ose  a  hundred  individuals  were  t(^  live  on  wholesome  OmhI,  and 
abstain  from  all  alctdiolic  fluids;  and  suppose  aimther  hundred,  cu'teris 
paribus,  were  to  use  stimulating  drink,  which  of  the  two  sets  should 
we  anticipate  to  he  most  healthy  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  ?  \\"e 

do  not  believe  that  tliere  would  he  two  ojiinions  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Tliomson’s  incredulity  is  unreasonable.  Most  assuredly 
there  would  be  two  opinions;  and  not  a  few  would  be  found 
holding  that  opinion  which  Dr.  Thomson  repudiates.  W’e  con¬ 
fess  ourselves  to  be  among  the  number;  and  (*arnestly  do  we 
desire  that  the  (piestion  should  be  carcdully  brought  to  the  tc*st 
of  exjierimcnt.  Were  200  men,  living  in  fhii  same  jilaci*,  follow¬ 
ing  tlie  same  employment,  of  the  .same  ag(‘,  and  in  a  good  state 
of  health,  to  be  chosen  and  divided  into  two  companies,  one 
half  of  them  taking  nothing  alcoholic,  and  tin?  other  half 
a  moderate  (piantity  of  pure  wine  daily,  wi*  should,  with  much 
confidence,  expect  the  balance  of  health  and  longevity  to  be?  in 
favour  of  the  latter;  and  the  more  numerous  and  candidly  col¬ 
lected  the  data  from  which  the  decision  was  obtained,  tin? 
stronger  should  we  expect  that  decision  to  be  in  favour  of  tin? 
temperate  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Inasmucli  as  (iod,  who 
knows  us  altogether,  has  ri‘|)resented  wine  as  a  great  blessing, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  its  us(*  is  conducive  to  the  iiujirove- 
inent  of  both  body  and  soul. 


*  t^hiotcd  from  Forbes’  British  ;iinl  Forci^jii  M<»lical  Review,  .faiiuary, 
ItUl,  and  India  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nov.  lH3n. 

■f  Oigestion,  p.  13.  X  Higcstion,  p.  17. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  while  the  population  of  the  United 
Kiiu^dom  has  been  ver\^  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  drunkenness 
has  ""abounded,  the  importation  of  wine  shows  no  equivalent 


increase. 

Consumption  of  W  ine  in  England. 

Yinr. 

Population. 

Imp.  Gallons. 

17tM) 

5,475,(MM) 

1750 

3,24'>,7(><)  duties  being  raised. 

IHOl 

7,(HMi,:J10 

IHll 

IO,l(KJ,(i7<' 

5, «()«», H74 

itf’i 

11,!»7«,H75 

ia‘t2 

13,l«t!>,(i7.'> 

(i,:t8(MiH7 

Tlio  anachronism  of  measuring  by  the  imperial  gallon  in  the 
years  1700  and  1750,  has  been  incurred  in  order  to  render  tlie 
table  intellipble  at  a  glance.  From  that  table  it  is  evident  that 
the  people  of  England  in  1700  drank  twice  as  much  wine  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers  as  they  did  in  1832.  The  use  of  spirits 
during  the  same  interval  grew  with  prodigious  and  terrific  ra))i- 
ditv.  From  1780  to  1830,  the  consumption  of  British  made 
spirits  increased  from  873,840  to  7,732,100  gallons  ;  and  in  the 
last  named  yt‘ar,  the  fearful  total  of  spirits  home  made,  foreign, 
and  colonial,  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 
27,710,090  gallons,  being  considerably  more  than  a  gallon  a 
head  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.* 

It  is  estimated  (says  Mr.  Baker)  that  in  Britain  alone  there 
are  no  less  than  6(K),000  drunkards.  The  members  of  tempe¬ 
rance  societies  have  been  zealously  employed,  for  some  years 
|mst,  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  this  enormous  evil.  With 
this  end  in  view,  they  have  set  an  example  of  self-denial,  in 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  all  fermented  drinks.  They  have 
bohlly  and  kindly  expostulated  with  the  drunkard,  urging  him 
to  refrain  entirely  from  the  tempting  cup;  and  have  let  slip  no 
op])ortunity  of  remonstrating,  sometimes  meekly  and  sometimes 
angrily,  with  those  who  hate  drunkenness,  but  do  not  practise 
abstinence  from  all  things  intoxicating.  That  some  of  their 
leading  principles,  as  expounded  in  the  publications  named 
above,  are  unsound ;  and  that  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  those 
principles  there  has  been  ren/  much  cause  for  reprehension,  is 
clear  enough  ;  Init  these  faults  must  not  lead  us  to  close  our 
eyes  on  what  is  good  in  the  objects,  exertions,  and  results  of 
temperance  si>cieties.  If  the  purpose  to  set  free  the  enthralled 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  were  a  noble  pinq^ose,  not  less 
noble,  surely,  is  the  ch'sign  of  emancipating  the  not  less  nume¬ 
rous  \  ictiins  of  a  more  debasing  seryitude.  Honor  to  the  men 

*  Hcdilini;,  pp.  ano,  401. 
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wlio,  in  pursuance  of  their  philanthropic  plans,  have  visited  the 
villages  and  hamlets  of  our  native  land,  and  penetrated  into  the 
darkest  and  filthiest  recessesof  our  crowcled  towns  and  cities,  hear¬ 
ing  on  their  lips  the  words  of  kindness,  of  virtue,  and  of  hope, 
(lod  never  permits  so  large  a  measure  of  sincerity  in  a  goo<l 
cause,  as  these  friends  of  humanity  have  exhibited,  to  be  un¬ 
attended  with  his  blessing;  although  that  sincerity  may  be,  to  a 
mournful  degree,  encumbered  and  alloyed  by  the  errors  and 
frailties  pertaining  to  all  things  human. 

The  societies  formed  for  the  supj)ression  of  intemperance  have 
not,  perhaps,  been  more  useful  in  the  reformation  of  the  vicious, 
than  in  exposing  and  correcting  many  of  the  erroneous  notions 
and  absurd  customs  of  men,  usually  classed  with  the  sober,  if 
not  tem|)erate,  j)art  of  the  community. 

It  is  no  longer  thought  that  water  is  a  beverage  to  be  taken 
only  when  a  s})irituous  substitute  cannot  be  procured  ;  nor  is  it 
now  doubted  that  it  is  possible,  when  men  meet  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  friendship  or  loyalty,  to  accomplish  those  purposes 
without  getting  drunk.  Reason,  and  satire,  and  religion  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  sensuality  which  had  connected  al¬ 
most  all  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  of  business  with  the  habit 
of  drinking;  and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  believed  that  we  do 
not  show  true  hospitality  to  a  neighbor  by  forcing  him  to 
drink  when  he  is  not  thirsty,  nor  true  kindness  to  a  friend  by 
compelling  him  to  become  a  sot. 

The  *  Inquiries  into  the  Effects  of  Fermented  Liquors’  are  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  and  were  first  pnlilished  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  This  interesting  pamphlet  consists  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  respecting  the  use  of 
inebriating  drinks,  and  is  designed  to  discourage  the  use  of 
fhem.  It  contains  maxims  and  anecdotes,  calm  reasoning, 
allegory,  and  witticisms.  It  is  an  amusing  book  of  extracts, 
with  the  additional  recommendation  of  unity  in  its  subject.  A 
quotation  is  subjoined,  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 

A  CAHD  OF  INVITATION. 

'Siu. — If  you  please  to  do  me  tlie  favor  to  dine  with  me,  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  drink  you  out  of  your  limbs  and  senses,  to  make  you  say  a 
luindred  silly  things,  and  play  the  fool  to  purpose,  if  ever  y<»u  did  it 
in  your  life.  And  before  we  part,  you  shall  he  well  jirepared  to  tum¬ 
ble  off  your  horse,  to  disoblige  your  coach,  and  make  your  family  sick 
at  the  sight  of  you.  And  all  this  for  an  opportunity  of  showing  with 
how  much  friendship  and  respect  I  am  lo7/r  humble  gervaut.  * 

T(*mporanco  societies  have  been  very  useful  in  fixing  public 
attention  on  the  adulteration  practised  in  both  malt  liquors  aiul 
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vinous.  Some  substances,  indeed,  which  are  added  to  malt  uiul 
hops  in  the  inanufactuix?  ot  beer,  are  probably  as  wholesome  as 
either  of  those  inortnlients ;  and  their  introduction,  therefore,  or 
disuse,  is  entirely  a  (piestion  ot  taste  or  expense.  Soim‘  ot  tlie 
ingredients  ot  chea])  wine  also — cider  for  example  an*  not  un¬ 
wholesome.  Hut  it  is  notorious  that  many  men  (unjvodly  men 
they  must  b(*)  have  reaped  large  |)rotits  by  mingling  and  vend¬ 
ing  noxious  compounds,  wherewith  to  deceive,  it  not  poison, 
their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  more  than  time  that  such  initpiitons 
practices  brought  down  on  the  heads  ot  all  impli<*ated  in  them 
the  full  weight  of  public  reprobation.  The  wretches  who  will 
pander  to  their  avarice  by  throwing  India  berry,  bitter  l)«‘an, 
mix  vomica,  and  opium*  into  the  beer  which  they  sell  to  the 
public  for  a  wholesome  beverage,  have  no  right  to  complain  it 
they  are  loaded  with  the  execrations  of  society.  Wim*,  it  would 
appear,  is  subjiTt  to  a  similar,  though  not,  jierhajis,  (‘cpially 
deleterious  adulteration. 

Ivarly  in  the  last  century  a  duty  of  T55  5s.  Od.  per  tun  was 
laid  on  French  wines;  while  Portuguese  wines  were  admitted  at 
.1*7  5s.  dd.  a  tun:  and  in  the  year  175(),  a  inono|K)ly  of  the  wine 
of  Portugal  was  givt*n  to  a  company.  The  usual  and  inevitable 
results  of  such  legislative  tbllv  ensued:  and  the  Fnglish  obtained, 
as  the  rewani  of  their  bounty,  an  article  both  dear  and  had. 
The  grt‘at  dmnand  thus  created  for  the  wines  of  Portugal 
brought  into  the  market  the  whole  ])roduce  of  the  vintage*; 
slovenliness  in  tin*  manufacture  was  encouraged  by  the  ahsenci* 
ot  compi'tition  ;  and  a  similar  character  was  given  to  every 
variety  of  wine,  by  the  uniform  and  mischievous  addition  ot  a 
uuantity  of  brandy  sutlicient  to  destroy  the  delicate  fpialitn*s  ol 
the  best,  and  conceal  the  coarseness  of  the  worst.  lTid(*r  such 
management  the  jjroduce  of  an  unfavourable  season  reali/(*d 
about  tin*  same  price  as  the  produce  of  a  good  season  ;  and  the 
same  wine  has  been  shipjied  to  I'.ngland  from  Oporto  at  1*40  a 
pipe,  and  to  other  countries  at  1**20.^ 


‘  I  he  Oporto  C’oinpany  know,  w  hat  is  so  well  known  in  France  as  to 
Ik*  a  matter  of  coinjdaint,  namely,  that  a  large  (piantity  of  inferior 
wine  pays  better  than  wine  of  the  highest  (piality.  Tin*  company, 
therefore,  wished  to  bring  down  the  tine  scarcer  growths,  and  raise  up 
the  ]>oorer,  and  thus  kept  a  medley  of  a  very  middling  (juality. 
Hrandy  was  the  best  means  of  eipializing  the  two  extremes,  'flu* 
wine  ctndd  not  be  drunk  until  the  vinous  ifpialities  w’ere  nearly  all 
gt»ne,  ami  the  brandy  tamed  down,  and  then  the  cheat  passed  oil.  in 
the  richest  country  in  the  w’orhl,  it  is  mortifying  to  discover  that  at 
€\ery  inn  or  tavern,  where  enormous  prices  are  tlemanded  for  a  l.oith' 


lahmry  of  I  scfid  Knowledge,  .\rt  of  Brcw'irg,  p.  »‘ll. 
Kedding,  pp.  217,  JUkk 
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of  wine,  nolhinj;  is  to  ho  met  witlj,  from  the  li  iiid ’s-Kiid  to  C'lntlmoss, 
but  a  coarse  brandied  product  of  the  ()porti>  C^»mpaIly,  which  in  any 
4»llier  region  hut  this  would  Ik*  flung  into  the  still.’* 

Before  this  company  engrossed  the  trade,  very  little  hrandv 
was  ever  used ;  and  if  it  l)e  needful  to  add  any,  a  couple  of 
bottles  to  a  pipe,  when  shipped,  would  answer  every  |)urpose  of 
preservation  :  but  to  such  an  extent  has  this  hurtful  practice 
h(‘en  carricnl,  that  from  six  to  fifteen  gallons,  and  even  more,  of 
brandy  (and  much  of  the  brandy  of  Portugal  is  very  bad)  are 
often  artificially  mingled  with  a  tun  of  wine.  ‘  To  get  rid  of 
‘  this  licpiid  fire,  the  wine  must  be*  kept  a  dozen  years,  aiuf 
*  ruined  in  flavour,  when  it  might  be  drunk  in  half  flu*  time  by 
^omitting  the  brandy.’T  The  downfall  of  Don  Miguel  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  this  hateful  monopoly,  and  rc'stored  the  vine¬ 
yards  and  wines  to  the  free  disposal  of  the  cultivators.  It  is  to 
ho  feared,  however,  that  the  bad  habits  engendered  will  not  be 
speedily  ujirooted. 

‘  In  will  he  kimwii  by  ami  by  much  m(>re  geuerally  what  gu(»d  purl 
wine  is;  the  price  must  also  come  down  to  tlie  cousuim*r.  'Phis  will 
he  one  advantage  gained  by  the  downfall  of  Don  Alignel,  and  the  rout¬ 
ing  out  of  the  monks  and  friars  of  that  part  of  the  peninsula.  May 
every  similar  monopoly  ho  speedily  swept  away  in  all  countries,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  true  principles  of  commerce  triumj)h  I’J 

A  wish  to  wdiich  we  add  the  heartiest  amen. 

"fhe  wines  of  Spain,  which  are  of  about  the  same  natural  strength 
as  those  of  Portugal,  have  the  advantagi*  of  being  less  adnlh*- 
rat(‘d  with  brandy  :  and  tlu^  wines  of  I'raiuu*,  w  hich  an*  now 
wceessiiile  to  the  peojile  of  Pngland,  (though  far  less  so  than  is 
<lesirable,)  have  the  three-fold  advantage  of  b(‘ing  flu*  nmst  skil¬ 
fully  manufactured,  the  least  sj)iritnons,  and  the  purest  of  all 
wiiH's.  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  imagine,  as  some  writers 
ami  lecturers  on  temperance  would  suggest,  that  almost  all  the 
strength  of  those  wines  which  are  not  pure*,  is  derived  from  the 
snjieradded  spirit.  The  addition  of  alcohol  is,  indeiMl,  on  ev(*ry 
account  to  be  lamented,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  great  in  amount 
when  compared  with  the  spirit  produced  by  fermentation,  as 
the  zealous  advocates  of  abstinence  are  apt  to  represent.  Jhdow 
an*  some  items  extracted  from  a  table  suppli(*d  by  Mr.  Braude. 

Purr  iticdluil  |K'r  rent. 

Sherry,  average  of  four  kinds  <  .  ID.l/ 

Port,  average  of  seven  specimens  .  . 

(kirrant  wine  .  .  .  •  •  2fk.'>.» 

Baisiii  wine,  average  of  three  specimens  .  2f».‘lff 


*  Ueddinfr,  ]».  Tl'i. 
voi,.  \. 
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The  neciiless  addition  of  spirit  to  wine  is  by  no  moans  the 
only  adulteration  practised  :  but  by  means  of  mixing  a  little 
jxood  wine  with  much  that  is  inferior,  and  by  ming;rm<^  cider 
and  brandy  with  wine,  other  iivj;redients  being  thrown  in  to  im¬ 
part  the  reejuisite  color,  and  sometimes  the  requisite  flavor,  a 
great  (juantity  of  spurious  wine  is  produced,  and  palmed  upon 
the  people  of  England  for  the  pure  blood  of  the  graj)e.  The 
skill  which  has  been  attained  in  these  illicit  manipulations  is 
almost  incredible. 

‘  It  is  said  that  when  George  the  Fourth  was  in  the  high  and  palmy 
days  of  early  dissipation,  he  possessed  a  very  small  (piantity  of  re- 
inarkahly  choice  ami  sc;irce  wine.  The  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  whose 
t;iste  in  wine  was  hardly  second  to  their  master’s,  finding  it  had  not 
Ihimi  demanded,  thought  it  was  forgotten,  and  relishing  its  virtues, 
exhausted  it  idinost  to  the  hvst  bottle,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the 
unexpected  command  that  the  wine  shimld  he  forthcoming  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment  on  the  following  day.  Consternation  was  visible  on  their 
faces  ;  a  hope  of  escaping  discovery  hardly  existed,  when  one  of  them, 
as  a  last  resource,  went  off  in  haste  to  a  noted  wine  brewer  in  the 
city,  numbered  among  his  acquaintance,  and  related  his  dilemma. 
‘  Have  you  any  of  the  wine  left  for  a  specimen  ?’  said  the  adept ;  ‘O 
ytni,  there  are  a  cou])le  of  lM)ttles.’  ‘  Well,  then,  send  me  one,  and  I 
will  forward  the  necessary  quantity  in  time,  only  tell  me  the  latest 
moment  it  can  Ik*  received,  for  it  must  he  drank  immediately.’  The 
wine  was  sent,  the  deception  answered  ;  the  princely  hilarity  was  dis- 
turhi'd  by  no  discovery  of  the  fictitious  potation,  and  the  manufiicturer 
was  thought  a  very  clever  fellow  by  his  friends.’* 

A  recipe  is  subjoined  for  the  nuinufacture  of  eight  pipes  of  port. 
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ft  rilH*s  Port,  nr»  gall.  each  pipe  1)20  Imp.  gall.  400  0  O  j 

I  he  first  six  of  the  ingredients  here  mentioned  arc  various 
kinds  of  wine  :  the  hrandy-cowe  is  the  washings  of  brandy 
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casks  :  the  colorinj^  matter  is  extracted  from  (Tcrman  hiiherries; 
the  salt  of  tartar  is  put  in  to  make  the  mixture  erust  ou  tlu* 
hottle;  and  the  *xum  dragon  to  impart  a  fulness  of  flavor  and 
consistency  of  body,  and  to  ^ive  tlie  whoh*  a  face,  'fhe  wine 
thus  made  up,  if  drawn  off  in  bottles  of  tlie  si/e  of  sixteen  to 
the  gallon,  old  measure,  and  addins  a  charge  of  ()d.  pt*r  do/en 
extra  for  corks,  would  cost  only  16s.  9d.  |)er  do/en  ! 


Temperance  societies,  as  they  have  directed  «;eneral  attention 
to  those  snbjects  of<j;*reat  |)ublic  interest  which  we  have  referred 
to,  have  also  set  an  example  which  Christians  wouhl  do  well  to 
imitate.  The  members  of  tliese  societies,  in  their  r(‘spective  lo¬ 
calities,  have  met  often  ;  they  have  discussed  their  p(‘culiar 
tenet,  abstinence  from  all  things  intoxicating,  and  |>rovoked  one 
another  to  zeal  and  diligence.  They  have  afterwards  gone  forth 
to  |)roselyte  their  neighbors.  Tlicre  has  been  no  shrinking 
back  from  an  avowal  of  their  opinions.  They  have  gloried  in 
them,  and  proclaimed  them  every  where.  la't  Christian 
churches  imitate  their  example.  Ii(*t  their  assemblies  be  freed 
from  much  of  that  formality  by  which  now’  tluiy  are  (mcuin- 
bert'd,  and  be  more  adapted  than  at  |>rescnt  they  are,  to  call 
into  exercise  wliat(*ver  sympathies  and  talents  each  member 
may  |)ossess,  that  all  may  go  forth  resolved  to  do  something  in 
the  common  cause — and  not  only  drunkards,  but  formalists,  and 
fornicators,  and  thieves,  and  the  |)rofane,  wouhl  become  the  sid)- 
jects  of  a  reformation,  not  partial  but  entire,  not  tem|)orary  but 
permanent,  lly  the  manner  in  which  they  liav(*  worked  their 
half  erroiu'ous  theory,  the  members  of  these  novel  institutions 
hav(^  show  n  us  how  we  ought  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  (dirist  ; 
and  whenever  this  is  done  by  b(‘liev(‘rs  hoiu'stly,  humbly,  and 
generally,  the  time  of  the  world's  regeneration  w  ill  have  come. 

We  had  designed  to  expose  and  reprobate  the  arrogance  and 
ignorance  displayc'd  by  not  a  few'  of  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence,  especially  with  a  reference  to  the  popidar  work  of 
Mr.  Parsons.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  both  the  works  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  bearing  the  name  of  that 
gentleman,  and  wliich  he  has  protruded  on  the  notice  of  the 
J)ublic  with  the  loftiest  |)retensions,  are  utterly  undeserving  of 
the  reception  w’hich  one  of  them  has  met  with.  To  this  part  of 
th(‘  subject  the  attention  of  the  reader  will  be  again  invited,  at 
no  distant  time. 
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men  \vt‘n‘  more  widely  known  or  imne  generally  cs- 
^  teemed  and  Ixdoved  than  the  snhjeet  of  these  memoirs. 
His  personal  cjualities  were  eminently  adapted  to  awaken  allee- 
tion,  whilst  his  sound  judgment,  unselfish  zeal,  and  trans|>arenl 
integrity,  commanded  the  confidence  and  respect  of*  all  who 
knew  him.  'Fhe  charities  of*  his  heart  were  perpetually  llowing 
out  in  acts  of*  beneficence  towards  his  species,  and  where  his 
pow  er  w  as  incapable  of  accomplishing  the  good  he  contemplated, 
his  own  philanthropy  and  cliristian  zeal  were  apparent  to  all. 
lie  was  just  such  a  man  as  the  church  needed,  and  the  labor  lie 
disehargc'd  will  tell  with  increasing  effect  on  the  best  interests 
of  a  large  section  of  the  human  family.  The  simplicity  of  his 
eharacter  harmonized  heautifully  w  ith  the  higher  (pialities  w  hich 
composed  it,  and  lent  a  charm  to  his  social  intercourse  w  hich  has 
rareiv  been  eipialled,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed.  With  these 
views  of  Mr.  Oampbelfs  eharacter,  we  were  gratified  to  learn 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  publish  his  life  and  missionary 
enterprises  :  and  now  that  Mr.  Philip’s  volume  is  before  us,  we 
shall  freely  avail  ourselves  of  its  interesting  details,  in  order  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  es¬ 
timable  man.  ‘ 'f he  volume,’ as  Mr.  Philip  remarks,  ‘  is  sub- 
‘  stantially  from  Mr.  Canijibeirs  ow n  graphic  pen.’  Mr.  (’amp- 
bell  thus  details  the  considerations  whicli  induced  him  to 
eommence  a  narrative  of  his  life. 

‘  ‘  1  never  intended  tt»  leave  heliind  me  the  outlines  of  my  life,  or 
even  materials  from  which  one  might  he  compiled.  I  (h»  not  recollect 
of  such  a  thought  being  for  a  minute  entertained  in  my  miiul  ;  which 
has  surprised  me  ever  since  I  have  ccdlected  into  a  kind  t)f  focus  a 
number  t»f  past  occurrences. 

I  he  first  time  the  matter  w’as  hrought  under  my  review’,  was  when, 
on  a  visit  to  Kdinhurgh  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  judicious  friend,  and 
a  comnanion  of  my  youthful  years,  most  seriously  advised  me  to  leave 
behind  me  a  history  «»t  my  life,  as  I  had  been  a  witness  of  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  w’hich  ied  l<»  a  new  era  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  that 
csmntry.  Several  other  old  friends  urged  me  to  the  same  purpose 
during  that  visit. 

.About  a  year  after  my  return  t«»  bondtm,  several  London  ministers 
urgin!  ujxm  me  the  same  point  ;  merely,  I  thought,  from  their  seeing 
some  straggling  papers  of  mine  in  the  Kvangelical  Maga'/dne. 

^  he  matter  l)eg;m  to  wear  a  very  formidable  aspect;  for  I  had  no 
written  memorials  of  former  occurrences.  No  doubt  I  had  referred  to 
m.ui\  of  them  in  letters  1  had  written  t«)  friends  during  a  long  .series 
ot  \».irs,  bnt  I  had  no  copies  those  letters,  and  ]H*iha])s  mauv  ot 
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them  were  torn  to  |>ieees  as  waste  paper.  So  I  was  left  to  recover 
the  whole  hy  dint  of  mere  memory.  I  mentioned  this  to  hn»ther  IMiilip, 
who  had  much  experimental  knowledire  on  the  subject.  lie  ndviseil 
me  to  commence  my  narrative ;  and  t»dd  me  1  should  Ik*  surprised  how 
one  fact  would  lead  to  the  accurate  reccdlection  t»f  another.  I  lu'jjan, 
and  found  it  exactly  as  he  had  said.  Many  parts  of  the  narrative 
refer  to  facts  that  happened  more  than  forty  years  aj'o,  and  i  am  coiu 
tident  that  they  are  more  accurately  recorded  than  if  they  had  happened 
only  a  month  ago.’ — pp.  ,‘h  4. 

His  childhood  and  youth  were  sj)ent  in  lMliid)urgh,  where  lie 
resided  with  an  uncle,  ‘a  pious  and  judicious  Christian,  who 
‘  was  an  elder  or  deacon  of  the  Relief  ( Mnireh.’  His  father  dit  d 
when  very  young,  and  his  mother  when  he  was  only  six  years 
of  age.  It  was,  therefore,  a  |)rovidential  circuinstanct*  that  he 
was  introduced  into  the  house  of  an  unch*,  whose  sense  of  reli¬ 
gion  afford(‘d  an  etfectual  jirotection  from  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  his  young  charge  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed, 
it  was  not  e(pially  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  sent  to  tin* 
High  School  of  Kdinburgh  at  the  lime  when  Nicoll,  the  l)oou- 
couijianion  of  Ibirns,  was  one  of  the  masters.  Young  (^mip- 
l)ell  was  committed  to  his  charge,  and,  as  might  have  l)een  (*x- 
p(‘cted  from  sucli  a  teacher,  did  not  make  much  progress  in 
classical  knowledge.  His  education  was  proceeding,  however, 
in  a  manner  far  dilferent  from  that  which  his  unch*  and  tutors 
design(*d.  Salisbury  Crags  were  far  more,  inviting  to  tin*  young 
school-bov  than  Latin  or  Creek,  and  in  playing  the  truant 
amongst  them  he  probably  nourished  that  love  (d‘  adv(*ntur(! 
which  characterized  his  more  mature  age.  I  le  himself  was  fully 
sensible  of  this,  ‘and  was  wont  to  tell  with  no  small  gh‘e,  that 
‘  his  uncle  thought  him  an  unpromising  scholar,  because  In*  was 
‘  foinh*!-  ol‘  rambling  about  the  Salisbury  (Jrags,  or  of  building 
‘  turf  huts,  like  the  Africans,  in  the  garden.  Cood  Mr.  Howi'rs 
‘  us(‘d  to  tell  him,  with  a  solemn  shake*  of  the  head,  VFJi!  John, 
‘  ‘John,  that*  will  nae  learnin  go  in  nor  come  out  of  you.”  'fin* 
unch*  was  right  so  far  as  mere  scholarship  went,  but  tln*ie  was 
a  higher  and  a  bett(*r  education  in  w  Inch  he  was  fast  advancing, 
the  good  fruits  of  which  will  contimn*  to  be*  galln  re*d  to  a 
elistant  perioel.  The  I’ollowing  ske*tch  of  a  sabbath-day  at  his 
uncle's  allbrds  a  ph*asing  insight  into  the;  characte*rof  that  good 
man,  anel  satisfactorily  ace*e)unts  feu*  Mr.  (,'ampb(*ll  s  intimate* 
acepiaintancc  witli  the  worel  e)t  Coel. 

‘  icgiilarlv  atteinleil  ]Mr.  Ihiiiie's  ministry  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
and  the  following  was  the  manner  in  which  every  sahhath  evening  was 
spent  at  home. 

‘  Imnu*eliate*lv  afu*r  te*a,  tin*  whole*  family  we’re*  ;i.sse*mhled  in  une’les 
nM»m,  viz.,  we*  thre*e*  brothers,  the  le*male  se*rvant,  and  an  apprenliee. 
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^:ach  was  asked  to  tell  the  texts  and  what  they  remembered  of  the 
MTinons  they  had  heard  during  the  day  ;  then  a  third  part  of  the 
(juestiiins  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  were  asked,  to  wliich  we  repeated 
the  answers  in  rotation.  He  then  took  one  of  the  (piestionsas  it  came 
in  ctnirse,  from  which,  otf  hand,  he  asked  ns  a  number  of  cpiestions,  for 
the  trial  of  our  knowledge  and  informing  our  judgments.  The  service 
was  concluded  by  singing  two  verses  of  a  psalm,  and  uncle  offering  a 
most  pious  prayer  tor  a  blessing  on  the  evening  exercises.  From  the 
variety  that  we  attended  to,  we  did  not  weary  in  the  service  ;  indeed, 

1  do  not  recollect  one  i>f  ns  ever  yawning  during  it.  This  way  of 
keeping  the  sabbath  deeply  impressed  us  with  its  sanctity.  Had  1 
lieard  a  l)oy  whistle,  or  a  man  laugh  loud,  or  overheard  the  sound  of 
an  instrument  of  music  from  a  house,  I  was  actually  shocked. 
were  never  permitted  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  door  on  the  Lord’s- 
day,  except  when  going  b»  worship.  Some  might  conclude  fnnn  all 
this  that  we  must  have  been  a  gloomy,  morose  family,  but  the  fact  was 
the  reverse.  Uncle  was  a  cheerful  man,  possessed  peace  of  mind,  ami 
the  prospect  of  a  happy  eternity  !  He  was  a  long  time  ill  before  he 
died,  and  for  weeks  before  he  expired  his  agony  was  almost  intcderable  ; 
his  immnings  were  incessant  night  and  day  ;  for  years  after  his  death  I 
never  heard  the  mourning  of  a  dove  but  1  was  reminded  of  him.  1  do 
not  know  what  his  disease  was,  but  I  recidlect  hearing  people  call  it, 

*  a  burning  at  the  heart.’  ’ — pp.  2(5,  27. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  such  an  exainj)le  had  a 
beneficial  influence  on  young  Campbell  and  his  two  brothers. 
A  few’  years  after  the  uncle’s  death,  he  tells  us,  ‘We  all  made  a 
‘  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  by  becoming  members  of  a 
‘  rr(*sl)yterian  Christian  church,  and  by  establishing  regular 
‘  worship  in  tlie  family,  morning  and  evening ;  and  each  of  the 
‘  brothers  taking  his  turn  to  officiate  by  rotation.  On  after¬ 
wards  comparing  notes  (ogether,  we  found  that  reflecting  on 
‘  the  uniform  consistent  and  upright  conduct  of  our  uncle  h‘d 
‘  each  of  us  to  think  seriously  about  the  salvation  of  his  own 
‘  soul.  Such  a  fact  may  well  encourage  the  parents  and  guar¬ 
dians  ot  youth  to  persevere  in  well  doing,  however  slight  the 
[present  inthicnce  ot  their  conduct  may  appear  to  be.  We  act 
for  the  future,  and  must  be  content  to  wait  tlie  season  when  the 
Iruit  ot  our  labor  shall  be  seen.  Nothing  is  so  powerful,  es|)e- 
cially  with  the  youthful  mind,  as  uniform  consistenev.  Tem- 
|>orarv  excitement  may  produce  its  effects,  but  those  effects  art* 
UMially  partial  and  evanescent.  Not  so,  however,  the  sil(*nt, 
j'lou,  and  imperceptible  influence  which  is  exerted  over  the 
busceptihle  mind  ot  youth  by  a  steady  continuance  in  well 
dtung.  Its  impression  deepens  every  day,  and  becomes  at 
length  so  potent  as  to  transform  into  its  own  sjiirit  the  vouug 
t>bst‘rvers  by  whom  it  is  witnessed.  Mr.  Campbell  was,  at  this 
time,  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  in  Edinburgh,  in 
which  capacity  lie  was  once  sent  bv  his  master  to  the  theatre. 
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to  brill"  home  a  jewel  wliieh  had  been  borrowed  by  some  of  tlie 
actors.  Never  bavin"  been  in  a  tlieatre  before,  lie  was  shocked 
at  the  impiety  which  he  witnessed,  and  preferriii"  ratlier  to  pay 
for  the  trinket  himself  than  continue  throughout  the  evening  in 
such  a  place,  he  returned  home  without  having  obtained  it. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  his  tinances,  the  jewel  was  returned 
on  the  following  day,  and  the  young  goldsmith  resolved  never 
to  enter  a  theatre  again. 

II is  mental  contlicts  were,  for  many  years,  of  a  very  jiainful 
order.  He  struggled  hard  to  obtain  tranquillity  by  the  freipiencv 
and  length  of  his  devotional  exercises.  ‘  1  felt  within  me,*  he 
says,  ‘  a  wandering,  wicked  heart,  and  resolved  to  root  it  out. 

‘  I  applied  myself  to  this  work  with  the  utmost  diligence. 

‘  Night  and  day  did  I  watch  its  motions,  but  the  more  1 
watched  it  the  more  wicked  did  it  seem  to  become.*  Dod- 
dridge*s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul  was  his 
frequent  companion  at  this  season  ;  and  its  influence  upon  him 
was  far  from  being  advantageous.  It  led  him  to  rest  in  what 
was  outward  and  visible,  and  becloud(*d  his  views  of  the 
mode  of  a  sinner*s  acceptance  with  God.  ‘  By  reading  this 
^  book,*  he  says,  ‘  I  set  upon  a  regular  jilan  for  obtaining  eter- 
‘  nal  life,  and  strove  with  all  my  might  to  acquire  the  senti- 
‘  nients  and  feelings  recommended  by  the  author ;  but  1  either 
‘  was,  or  thought  I  was,  completely  deficient ;  consequently  I 
‘  never  got  farther  on  in  the  book  than  that  chapter  where  the 
^  author  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  the  sinner  who  had  not  attaimul 
‘  a  certain  degree  in  religion,  and  requests  him  to  return  again 
*  to  the  first  chapter.  1  always  considered  mys(‘lf  the  person 
‘  alluded  to,  and  consemiently  with  fear  and  trembling  obeyed 
‘  the  author’s  advice.  The  concern  and  anguish  which  brooded 
‘  u])on  my  mind  in  these  seasons  are  indescribable.*  Mr.(yamp- 
boll  remained  in  this  state  of  mind  for  about  two  years,  when 
clearer  views  and  brighter  hopes  Ix^gan  to  dawn  upon  him.  We 
subjoin  his  own  account  of  the  change  which  he  experienced  at 
this  period. 

‘  3Iy  relief  from  this  state  of  bondage  was  gradually  effected  by  (Jod 
increasing  my  knowledge  of  the  revelation  be  bad  made  of  redemption 
tbroiigb  liis  Son,  by  the  reading  it,  and  the  preaching  of  it  by  some  <)f 
bis  faithful  ministers,  and  through  my  becoming  acquaintid  with 
established  Christians.  I  gradually  i)erceived  the  suitableness  j>f  the 
Saviour’s  righteousness  to  answer  all  my  exigencies,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  I  obtained,  bv  degrees,  considerable  peace  and  bojie.  Ihit  I 
did  not  for  years  after  j)erceive  a  crucified  Saviour  to  be  the  alone 
ground  of  a  sinner’s  hope  before  fiod.  I  did  not  see  that  hope  in 
Christ  alone  j)roduced  and  maintained  evidences  of  grace,  but  thought 
it  necessary  first  to  search  fi>r  the  evidences^  and  then  to  proceed  to 
boj)e  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus,  as  a  person  entitled  on  this  ground 
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to  h«»j>o.  Thus  1  placed  a  life  uf  sense  UTorc  a  life  (»f  faith,  instead  of 
living  by  faith,  in  (»rder  to  possess  this  sense  of  enjoyment.  This 
gradually  drew  off  my  mind  from  looking  unto  Jesus,  to  pore  a>ntiim. 
ally  on  my  own  feelings.  The  conse<pience  was  extremely  painful. 
When  a  gcMnl  evidence  aj)peared,  then  1  was  all  joy  ;  but  the  moment 
it  disapiwared,  I  w'us  all  sorrow.  In  the  one  case,  1  thought  (Jod 
greatly  loved  me  ;  and  in  the  other  that  He  became  my  enemy  :  thus 
considering  Ciod  to  change  with  my  inward  feelings.  — p.  30, 


As  is  intimated  in  this  extract,  it  was  not  until  some  years 
afterwards  that  he  obtained  clear  and  simple  views  of  tlie 
grounds  of  a  sinner  s  hope.  His  mind  was  perplexeil  and  led 
astray  by  some  theological  discussions  which  were  then  rife  in 
Scotland.  They  served  to  confuse  his  mind,  and  to  keej)  out  of 
view  tlie  one  scriptural  basis  of  human  hope.  Looking  in  him¬ 
self  for  ‘  tokens  for  gotxl,'  lie  made  the  liveliness  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  his  warrant  for  trusting  in  Gcxl,  and  was  in  consequenct 
perpetually  subjected  to  fits  of  despondency  most  jiaiidul 
and  detrimental.  *  1  must  tell  it  to  my  shame,’  he  says  in  1787, 

‘  that  I  am  often  at  a  nonplus.  I  can  take  comfort  from 

*  ludhing — heart  from  nothing,  till  1  perform  something  mys(‘ll. 

‘  I  cannot  hx>k  to  (Jod  but  as  my  enemy,  who  will  have  no 

*  mercy  upon  me  until  1  perform  some  repentance  or  humilia- 
‘  lion.  This  is  surely  the  old  covenant  spirit.’ 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  several  years,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  iH'casionally  employed  in  describing  bis  feelings  presents 
a  fearful  picture  of  mental  agony.  We  might  say  much  on  this 
subject,  but  iLS  the  discussions  out  of  which  Mr.  Campbeirs 
perplexity  in  great  part  arose,  have  ceased  to  interest  the  public, 
we  shall  pass  on  to  more  attractive  and  useful  matters.  Mr. 
Philip  has  entered  into  it  at  considerable  length,  and  has  laid 
open  the  varying  moods  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  mind  more  fully,  we 
think,  than  is  either  desirable  or  wise.  He  appears  to  have  had 
somt‘  misgiving  on  this  point  himself,  for  after  referring  to  the 
traiupiiUity  and  stcdfasUiess  which  were  subsequently  attained, 
he  remarks,  ‘  Hut  for  this  fact  it  would  be  more  than  (piestion- 
‘  able  whether  his  paroxysms  and  vicissitudes  ought  to  be  told 
at  such  length.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  noted  by  our  author, 
that  througluuit  the  whole  of  the  trying  season  which  Mr. 
Cam|)lH‘ll  experienced,  ‘  he  never  abandoned  or  abated  public 
dut\  at  all,  or  private  devotion  long.’  At  length  the  hour  of 
spiritual  deliverance  arrived.  It  was  at  once  sudden  and 
tomplete.  He  had  long  been  preparing  for  it  by  the  terrible 
onleal  through  which  he  had  passed,  but  when  at  length  it 
came,  it  burst  at  once  upon  him  with  all  the  clearness  and  elful- 
'^enee  of  perh  et  day.  The  operations  of  the  divine  S|)irit  an* 
rixpiently  earrird  on  in  a  mode  which  human  sagac  ity  cann(»t 
Iran,  i  m  aft»'i  another  tlu‘  outworks  of  denravitv  arc*  thrown 
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down,  conlusiou  and  wretchedness  for  a  season  take  posses¬ 
sion  oftlie  mind,  and  evei^'  tiling  seems  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  a  crisis  which  wears  only  an  alarming  aspect.  But  w  hen  the 
crisis  is  passed,  and  the  events  which  preceded  it,  as  well  as 
those  which  followed,  are  reviewed,  it  is  seen  that  the  storm 
was  but  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and  that  the  deepest  shade  of 
that  darkness  w  hich  enw  rapt  tlie  soul,  was  but  the  approjiriate 
precursor  of  the  light  and  joy  which  God  in  his  infinite  mercy 
lias  shed  down  ujion  it.  As  in  other  dejiartments  of  human 
knowledge,  so  in  this.  It  is  necessary  we  should  st^i*  the  whole 
to  judge  accurately  of  its  parts.  The  sorrow  and  self-abase¬ 
ment — the  self-reproach  and  deep  prostration  of  soul  which 
constitute  the  first  indications  of  a  divine  renewal,  must  be 
associated  with  the  peace,  and  jov,  and  full  assurance  of  hope 
which  are  subseipiently  obtaiiu‘(l,  in  order  that  they  may  l>e 
rightly  estimated.  Mr.  Campbelfs  account  of  the  way  in 
which  he  obtained  peace  in  believing  is  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted. 


‘  Upon  the  evening  of  the  tw'enty-sixth  day  of  January,  171)0,  the 
Lord  aj)peared  as  my  Deliverer.  lie  commanded,  and  darkness  was 
turned  into  liglit.  The  cloud  which  covered  the  mercy- seat  fled 
away  !  Jesus  appeared  as  he  is!  My  eyes  were  not  turned  inwartl 
hut  outward  !  The  gospel  was  the  glass  in  which  1  beheld  him. 
When  our  Lord  first  visited  Saul  u])on  the  highway,  he  knew  in  a 
moment  that  it  w  as  the  Lord.  So  did  I :  such  a  change  of  views, 
feelings,  and  desires,  suddenly  t(M)k  place  in  my  mind,  as  mme  hut  tin? 
hand  of  an  infinite  Operator  could  produce.  Ft>rmerly  1  had  a  secret 
fear  that  it  was  ])resnmption  in  me  to  receive  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  ;  now’  there  appeared  no  impediment — 1  beheld  Jesus  as  the 
speaker  in  his  word,  and  speaking  to  me.  When  he  said,  *  C^une,’  1 
found  m»  difliculiy  in  replying,  ‘  Yes,  Lord  !  thy  j)ardoned  rebel 
cMunes.’  If  not  the  grace  of  Ood,  what  else  could  effect  such  a  mar¬ 
vellous  change  ?  I  chiefly  view  ed  the  atonement  of  Jesus  as  <»f  injinitv 
value,  as  a  price  paid  for  my  redem])tion,  and  cheerfully  accepti'd  by 
the  Father.  1  saw’  love  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Sjiirit,  all  har¬ 
monizing  in  j)ard(»ning  and  justifying  me.  The  sight  humbled  ami 
melted  my  soul.  Looking  to  what  I  felt  was  no  help  to  comfort ;  it 
came  directly  from  (IikI,  through  his  w’ord. 

‘  The  follow  ing  evening,  almut  nine  o’clock,  while  sitting  l)t‘f(»re  the 
fire,  writing  to  a  reverend  friend,  I  had  such  a  charming,  surprising 
view’  of  sovereign,  ])ardoning,  redeeming,  unmerited  mercy,  that  I  was 
hardly  able  to  bear  it.  The  great  doctrines  of  redemption,  as  stated 
in  the  Bible,  o])ened  to  my  view’  in  a  way  I  never  experienced  before. 
1  lieheld  a  crucified  Jesus  nigh  me  in  the  word  ;  I  threw’  aw'ay  the  pt’ii, 
and  turned  about  to  see  this  great  sight !  1  h»oked  stedfiistly  to  the 

Lamb  suffering  for  me  !  So  much  was  I  overpow'ered  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  disc(»very  of  eternal,  boundless  love  and  grace  in  C  hrisl, 
that  I  felt  a  difficult y  in  b:eal!iing. 
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*  This  view  of  my  riHleomin*;  (iod  in  Christ  complotoly  swept  away 
all  the  terrible  h(»rn»rs  which  liad  so  lon*^  brooded  over  my  mind,  leav¬ 
ing  nut  a  wreck  beliind,  but  filling  me  with  a  joy  and  peace  more  than 
human— truly  divine.  1  sat  jiensive,  at  one  time  beholding  the  pit 
from  whence  I  was  redeemed,  at  another  the  hojie  to  which  I  was 
raised.  My  soul  rushed  out  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise,  emitted  in 
language  like  this ;  ‘  Wonderful  mercy  !  wliy  me  ?  what  is  this  ? 
Thanks  W  to  (bul  who  fiveth  me  the  victory  through  Jesus  Christ,  my 
fiord  !’  Shuddering  at  sin,  as  pardoned  ;  wondering  that  ever  1  ctnild 
liave  Ikhmi  guilty  of  such  transgressions,  I  continued  sitting,  wra])ped 
up  in  silent  wonder.  For  long  after,  when  I  thought  of  my  Impes,  I 
leajH‘d  for  joy  —  I  really  had  a  glad  heart.  This  visitation,  alst),  created 
an  extent  of  mildness  and  comjilacency  in  my  temper  that  I  never  felt 
InTore.  1  felt  a  burning  love  rising  in  my  heart  to  all  the  brethren  in 
Christ  ;  with  a  strong  sympathy  for  all  such  as  were  not  born  of  the 
Spirit.  I  earnestly  breatlied  after  their  incorporation  into  the  family 
of  (’hrist. 

‘  A  light  shone  upon  the  Scriptures  quite  new  to  me.  Passages 
which  formerly  appeared  hard  to  be  understood,  seemed  plain  as  the 
A,  11,  C.  Karthly  crowns,  sceptres,  and  thrones,  appeared  (piite  paltry 
in  my  eyes,  and  m>t  wt»rth  desiring.  I  felt  a  complete  contentment 
with  my  lot  in  life.  I  trembled  to  think  of  any  abatement  of  my  faith, 
love,  and  sensibility  :  it  re<piired  resolution  to  be  resigned  to  remain 
long  in  the  world.  Indeed  1  could  scarce  admit  the  idea  of  hmg  life  : 

1  feared  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  connected  with  it  ;  but  was  com¬ 
pletely  silenced  with  that  noble  saying  of  our  reigning  Hedeemer,  ‘  My 
grace  is  suthcient  for  thee.’  I  saw  I  was  fully  warranted  to  mind  the 
things  of  to-day  ;  leaving  the  concerns  of  to-morrow  to  his  wise  dis¬ 
posal.  I  felt  it  easy  to  introduce  spiritual  conversation  wherever  1 
w;is,  and  to  recommend  C’hrist  wherever  I  went.  I  saw  that  every 
thing  accej)table  to  (iod,  or  comfortable  t(»  ourselves,  was  the  product 
of  divim*  piuver.  1  saw  the  folly  and  criminality  of  being  tot»  much  in 
company,  though  composed  of  the  bevSt  people  in  the  world.  I  feel 
nothing  more  combicive  Xa  internal  peace  and  prijsperity  than  a  regu¬ 
lar,  meek,  even  walk.’ — pp.  lOP,  ll(). 

Happily  for  blinselt  bis  attention  was  now  called  oil  from  bis 
i>wn  Irames  and  feelings,  and  was  directed  to  that  only  Saviour 
who  is  the  hope  ot  a  dying  world.  J'his  is  tlu*  great  secret  ot 
religious  peace,  and  was  persevered  in  by  ^Ir.  (/ainplK‘ll  through 
the  whole  ot  bis  subs(‘(iuent  life.  At  this  period  be  belongc'd  to 
the  (  burch  ot  Scotland,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  probability 
ot  bis  ever  seceding  trom  her  communion.  The  sid)ject  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  course  ot  his  correspomlence  with  ^ir.  Newton, 
which  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  character  of  that  v\- 

i client  man,  as  well  as  illustrates  the  progress  of  Mr.  (.'amp- 
belfsmind.  i  r. 

the  following  is  the  mdy  instance  tor  which  we  can  tind 
space. 
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‘It  would  st*t*!n. that  Mr.  Cainj)l)i*ll  luul  askod  him  the  meaning  of 
the  Rister  sacrament,  in  tlie  Church  of  hhiglaml ;  for  he  says,  in  1  JDo, 

‘  I  smile  at  your  not  knowinj:  the  meaninj;  of  Easter.*  *  Tlie  vener¬ 
able  IJede,  writing  in  jwaise  of  a  contemporary,  thouj^ht  himself  hound 
in  conscience  to  close  with  this  censure,  —  ‘  But,  poor  mistaken  man  ! 
he  did  not  keej)  Kaster  in  our  way.*  I  consider  many  nmdern  disputes 
(►f  the  like  importance.’  M’hen  Mr.  Campbell  understood  Kaster,  he 
said,  ‘  The  Scriptures  are  silent  about  c^Jinmemoratinj;  the  glorious 
event  c»f  Christ’s  resurrection  once  i\  year;  hut  instruct  us  to  do  so 
fifty-two  times,  or  every  sabbath.’  Mr.  Newton  had  also  commendtMl 
the  Prayer-lMM>k  to  him  ;  not,  of  course,  for  the  brevity  of  the  service, 
hut  for  the  sublimity  of  certain  parts.  The  truth  of  the  latter  recom¬ 
mendation  Mr.  Campbell  felt ;  hut  said,  in  answer,  ‘  Does  it  not  seem 
just  not  a  little  ludicnms,  to  imagine  the  apostles  carrying  a  Imik  to 
pray  by  ?*  INIr.  Newton  said,  ‘  Ilememher,  we  never  temch  this  subject 
again.'  And  they  never  did.  They  both  acted  wisely  in  this  ;  for 
Mr.  Campbell  had  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters  in  his  veins,  and  Mr. 
Newton  had  been  a  dissenter.  They  thus  knew  each  other’s  secrets 
tiH)  well  to  push  the  argument  to  an  issue.  They  did,  however,  tlis- 
enss  the  general  (piestion  of  ej)iscopacy  occasionally  ;  and  so  pointedly 
at  onetime,  in  reference  to  the  control  of  bishops  over  the  elergy,  that  Mr. 
Newton  could  only  prove  his  own  freedom  by  his  bishop’s  lieedlessness. 
*  I  can  assure  you,*  he  wrote,  ‘that  however  stranye  some  may  think 
it,  I  am  glad,  and  have  much  cause  to  he  thankful,  that  I  am  what  and 
where  1  am.  I  think,  with  respect  to  man,  we  are  jiroperly  the  Inde- 
]>endoiits.  Tlie  bishops  in  Kngfand  interfere  with  us  no  more  than  the 
l)ishops  in  Italy,  except  in  requiring  us  to  a|)pear  and  answer  to  our 
names,  (nice  in  three  or  four  years.’  ‘  No  (piestions  are  asked,  nor  any 
fault  found  by  our  superiors.’  Lett.  a.m.  175C».  A  (jueer  compliment 
to  the  bench, — Mr.  Campbell  thought.  Mr.  Newton  added,  with  more 
discrimination,  ‘  1  am  not  very  fond  of  either  assembles,  synods, 
benches,  or  hoards,  ^linisters  are  like  Howers,  which  will  preserve 
their  color  and  scent  much  longer,  if  kept  singly,  than  when  packed 
together  in  a  nosegay  or  p(»sy.  'I'lien  they  (piickly  fade  and  corrupt. 
Their  associations,  in  my  judgment,  should  always  he  voluntary  and 
free.  There  are  ten  or  a  dozen  of  us  in  l.oudon  who  frecpiently  meet. 
We  deliberate,  ask  and  give  advice,  as  occasions  arise  ;  hut  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  one,  or  even  of  the  whole  body,  is  not  binding  ujioii  any.  \N  e 
hear  what  each  jierson  has  to  say,  and  tlnm  each  judges  and  acts  for 
himself.  Thus,  though  we  sometimes  differ,  we  always  agree,  and  live 
in  harmony  and  love.’ — pp.  — 1231. 

One  of  the  earliest  circiiinstaiices  which  tended  to  alienate 
his  confidence  from  the  T^stahlished  (Jhiirch  was  the  promis¬ 
cuous  communion  at  the  Lord’s  Snpjier  which  it  admitted.  *  It 
‘  was  contrary  to  my  conscience,’  In;  says,  ^  for  I  began  to  per- 
‘  ceive  from  tlie  Bible  that  a  church  of  (dirist, — the  meaning  of 
‘  which  1  had  never  once  thought  of  before, — was  a  society  of 
‘  believers,  and  not  a  visible  mixture  of  his  friends  and  eiieiiiies. 
‘  But  I  did  not  see  at  the  time  how  I  could  betU  r  my.scif.  1 
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‘  saw  some  societies  whose  form  I  aj)|)roved,  hut  toimd  them 


‘  sluit  ui)  from  the  f’ellowshij)  of  all  Christians  except  such  as 
‘  jump(‘d  with  them  in  every  minutia.*  In  this  paragraph  Mr 
('amphell  points  out  a  perplexity  which  has  been  a^id  still  is 


experienced  by  many  reflecting  men,  and  which  deserves  more 
serious  regard  at  the  hands  of  dissenters  than  it  has  hith(  rt<» 
received.  We  perceive  the  radical  unsoundness  of  a  state 
church,  but  are  far  from  presenting  to  the  view  of  manv  pious 
episcopalians  such  a  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  J>cripture 
exhortations  as  they  desiderate.  Sensible  of  the  miiner- 
ous  deficiencies  of  their  own  church,  they  yet  remain  within  her 
pale,  in  utter  despair  of  finding  a  more  perfect  way.  This  mav 
l>e  erroneous  and  criminal  ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  |uejudice, 
shortsightedness,  or  ignorance,  but  it  becomes  us  to  impure* 
and  that  most  seriously,  whether  there  is  not  in  some  of  our 
nuMies  of  procedure  much  that  is  adapted  to  occasion  and 
foster  such  a  feeling.  A  devout  and  searching  impiiry  dirccte<l 
to  this  point  might  possibly  bring  out  a  result  which,  however 
mortifying  to  our  pride,  would  highly  conduce  to  the  extension 
o!  a  voluntary  Christianity.  The  catholicity  of  the  church  is  as 
essenUal  to  its  prosperity  as  its  purity,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was 
therefore  right  in  refusing  to  join  himself  with  those  whose 
views  were*  so  sectarian  as  he  describes.  The  fellowship  ol*  the 
saints  IS  a  ra/ltt  claimable  by  every  believer,  not  a  iirivile^re  to 

l»e  conferred  or  withheld  at  the  option  of  individuals  oiM)f  a 
society. 

His  alionation  from  the  Kstiiblished  CImreh  was  f.irther  nro- 
inotn  )\  some  (leeisions  of  tlie  (Jeiieral  Assemblv,  wliieh  he 
loiij^hf  (o  he  iiulieative  of  an  utter  disregard  to  the  si)iritii:d 
interests  of  his  countrymen.  The  trutli  -is;  that  he  helong<-d  hy 
naturaf  (fisposition  to  tlie  movement  party.  He  came  into  puh'- 
ic  I  I  just  when  evangelical  religion  was  beginning  to  raise  its 
ua<  in  .  cotland,  and  symjiathized  heartily  with  its  spirit  and 
o\y  1  pin  pose.  He  was  too  active  and  zealous,  too  inttuil 

skilful  ill  devising  new  modes  of  ae- 
himself  w  ithin  the  prescribed  limits  ol 
Id  V*  **  1^^^‘re  was  no  allinity  between  the  elements 

ehnndi  yold,  heartless  formalism  of  a  state' 

shuvlv  t  1  aiose  his  estrangement,  which,  procei'ding 

iiiatidv'  */*\*^^  *‘arher  stages,  unconsciously  to  himself,  ulti- 
ineiit those  great  princijiles  of  self-govern- 
polity*  ^  ****tar\  siijiport  which  form  the  basis  of  our  church 

siHvfhuI  farnislu'd  some  interesting  information  re- 

ami  r  Messrs.  Ilaldane,  Aikman, 

'l'lu*se"t^  ‘iiTf  »'**  *'^  !  ^himjilx'll  took  an  active  part. 

limn,  pai ticularly  tlu*  former,  were  prominent  aetois 
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ill  those  relijjjious  movements  whieh  gave  a  new  eharacter  to 
Seottish  piety,  by  rendering  it  more  evangelieal  and  aetive  than 
it  had  previously  been.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  state 
ehureh,  while  preserving  the  forms  of  religion,  had  suffered  its 
spirit  wholly  to  evaporate.  A  spiritual  lethargy  prevailed 
throughout  the  land  ;  the  very  nature  of  Christianity  was  mis¬ 
apprehended  ;  and  formalism  and  ungodliness  were  substituted 
lor  the  humbling  and  sanctifying  faith  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
fhrist.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Messrs.  llaUlane  nobly 
consecrated  their  property  and  talents  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
fli(‘ir  countrymen.  The  rectitude  of  their  intention  is  beyond 
all  question,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  good  may  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  their  exertions,  is  e(pially  umpu'stion- 
ahle.  Vet  truth  compels  the  admission,  that  they  were  far 
iVoni  being  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  work  which  they  under¬ 
took.  The  history  of  their  labors  is  full  of  warnings  as  well  as  of 
encouragement,  and  may  be  advantageously  studied  by  all  who 
are  situated  similarly  to  themselves.  It  is  not  our  present  jiro- 
vinei^  to  eiit(*r  into  the  particulars  of  their  history.  Let  thosi* 
dwell  ujion  their  errors  who  can  find  pleasure  in  such  em¬ 
ploy;  we  prefer  rather  pointing  to  the  good  of  which  they  have 
been  the  honored  instrunients.  The  following  is  Mr.  (’anipbell’s 
account  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  measures 
which  these  gentlemen  adopted  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  their 
countrymen.  The  African  schenm  referred  to  was  a  jnojmsal 
to  bring  over  some  negro  children  from  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  to  bo  educated  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to  their 
returning  to  Africa  as  instructors  of  others. 


‘  About  a  year  and  a  half  after  this,  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Haldane 
to  meet  a  few  excellent  ebristians,  wbo  were  to  su]>  at  bis  bouse.  At 
one  time  there  was  a  short  ])ause  in  the  conversation,  when,  I  suppose, 
every  (uie  was  thinking  what  topic  be  could  start.  A  Mr.  Alexander 
Ibteairn,  who  sat  op])osite  to  me,  said,  ‘  Mr.  what  is  become  of 
your  African  scheme  ?  I  have  not  beard  any  thing  of  it  for  a  long 
time.’  Not  one  present  could  possibly  have  imagined  that  the  conver¬ 
sion  and  everlasting  salvation  of  thousands  was  connected  with  Mr.  I*, 
asking  that  (piestion.  To  which  I  replied,  ‘  It  is  putidf  to  the  peace  !’ 
which  created  a  general  smile,  as  few  expected  peace  till  Jhionaparte 
had  got  the  world  under  his  feet.  Mr.  Haldane  asked,  from  the  head 
of  the  table,  what  African  scheme  I  had,  never  having  heard  of  it.^  I  his 
1  answered  as  briefly  as  1  could,  hut  added,  ‘  I  had  amnkvr  scheme  in 
n»y  head,  as  inqiortant  as  the  African  one.’  *  What  is  that  *  lo 
have  a  Tabernacle  built  in  Edinburgh.'  *  W  hat  is  that  asked  Air. 
Haldane.  ‘  The  Tabernacle  in  London  is  a  large  place  of  worshij), 
supplied  hv  popular  ministers,  of  different  denominations,  coming  up 
bom  the  tmuntrv,  and  preaching  for  a  month,  ’i'he  crowds  tliat  it 
attracts,  and  the  goinl  that  has  been  done,  are  very  great.'  All  agreed 
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that  such  a  thing  was  (losira!>le.  ‘  Who  could  be  got  to  sup])ly  it  ?’ 

I  mentioned  Howland  Hill  and  other  English  ministers.  ‘ 
large  place  \w  obtained  for  a  year  on  trial,  before  proceeding  to  hiiihl. 
ing  ?’  ‘  Yes,  the  use  of  the  Circus  may  be  got  for  sabbaths  ;  jis  the 

l{elief  congregation,  who  have  had  it  while  their  new  ])lace  was  build, 
ing,  are  on  the  eve  of  leaving  it.  When  I  first  proposed  the  Circus, 
Mr.  Haldane  turned  to  a  certain  lawyer  who  was  present,  saying,  ‘^Ir. 
1).,  will  you  impure  about  it  to-morrow,  and  if  it  be  to  let,  take  it  for 
a  year  ?’ 

‘  It  was  secured  the  next  day  ;  Rowland  Hill  was  invited  ;  he  con¬ 
sented  to  come  ;  and  did  come  in  the  month  of  May  or  June. — The 
place  was  crowded  even  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, — and  in  the 
evenings,  if  the  weather  was  good,  no  jilace  could  have  contained  the 
crowds  that  came  to  hear ;  they  mounted  to  near  the  summit  of  tlie 
(’alton-hill,  where  there  was  a  spot  resembling  an  amphitheatre,  as  it’ 
excavated  to  hold  a  congregation  of  10,000,  which  number  1  believe 
sometimes  attended  him.  On  one  occasion  he  made  a  collection  for 
the  City  Charity  Workhouse.  It  amounted  to  about  1*30,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  halfjience  and  ])ennypieces.  1  tbink  it  was  taken 
away  in  a  wheelbarrow.  During  his  stay  many  were  converted,  some 
of  whom  had  been  most  grossly  immoral  characters.  It  made  much 
noise  in  the  neighlM>rla»od  ; — even  some  siddiers  attended  a  prayer- 
meeting.  A  woman,  at  her  own  door,  was  <»verheard  to  say  to  her 
iieighl>or,  ‘O  Sir,  what  will  become  of  us  now,  when  the  very  soldiers 
are  lM*ginning  to  pray  y  ' — pp.  1(11,  Kin. 


It  wa.s  a  singular  fact,  that  not  one  of  tbe  persons  present  on 
this  occasion  was  a  dissenter.  Tbe  nioveinent  was  obviously  ol 
a  dissmiting  cbaracter.  It  wore  tbe  complexion  and  breatbed 
(be  sjiirit  of  a  voluntary  and  energetic  faitb,  yet  it  was  taken 
by  men  wbo  avowed  tbeir  cburcbmansbip,  and  never  suspected 
that  they  were  in  a  course  of  secession  from  tbe  communion 
and  autbority  of  tbe  kirk.  Tbe  tendency  of  tbeir  measures 
was  (rom  tbe  first  seen  by  many,  and  con  Id  not  long  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  tbemselves.  Several  Independent  ministers  were 
invited  from  England  to  supply  tbe  new’  place  of  worsbij), 
some  of  whom  preacbed  on  tbe  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
ebureb  ot  Christ,  and  thus  ditfused,  among  tbe  persons  meeting 
at  tbe  (  ircus,  congregational  views  of  ebureb  government, 
wbicb  led  by  a  natural  process  to  tbe  formation  of  an  Indepen¬ 
dent  ebureb,  and  tbe  choice  of  Mr.  James  Haldane  as  pastor 
tberi'ot.  ;\  large  building,  cajiable  of  containing  upwards  ot 
3(HMt  bearers,  was  subserpientlv  erected  at  tbe  sole  exjiense  ot 
Mr.  Robert  llaldam*,  wbo  provided  similar  plaees  at  (ilasgow, 
Dundee,  and  otb(*r  large  towns.  Tbe  example  thus  set  has 
been  nobly  tollowed  in  laigland  bv  tbe  treasurer  of  Highbury 
(  (»lle‘je,  than  whom  tberi'  is  not  jirobably'  a  man  living  who 
can  point  to  l.irgt*r  and  mon'  uscdul  ri'sults  ot  tin*  approjuiation 
ot  bi>  |uoperty.  To  Mr.  Wilson  beh^mjs  tbe  distinguisbe<l 
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Iionor  of  having  originated  many  churches  wliich  arc  now  sanc¬ 
tifying  their  several  localities,  and  contributing  largely  to  the 
religious  institutions  which  adorn  and  ennoble  our  times. 

^Ir,  Campbell  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  business  as  an 
ironmonger,  yet  his  attention  was  incessantlv  given  to  the 
varit)us  schemes,  both  benevolent  and  religit)us,  which  were 
then  soliciting  public  support,  lie  was  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  taxed  his  strength  to  a  degree  w  hich  alarmed 
many  of  his  triends.  His  labors  as  a  Sabbath-school  teacher 
and  itinerant  jireacher,  were  in  themselves  sullicicnt  to  occupy 
the  whole  time  of  an  ordinary  man,  while  the  corresjiondence 
which  he  carried  on  with  ditlerent  persons  eminent  for 
piety  and  station,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  must  have 
reejuired  an  economical  arrangement  of  his  time  of  which  few 
men  are  capable,  lie  accompanied  Mr.  .lames  Haldane  on 
several  preaching  excursions,  which  awakened  tin*  wrath  ot 
many  clerical  otlicials,and  w  ere  regarded  with  great  a|)|)reh(*nsion 
hy  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen.  One  stickler  for  holy 
orders  was  so  scandalized  at  his  presumption  as  to  refer  daily  in 
family  devotion  to  his  preaching,  in  such  a  manner  as  caus(‘d  an 
a|)|»rentice  to  laugh.  The  lad  was  expelled  from  his  master’s 
house  on  this  account;  and  being  reproved  by  his  parents  for  the 
irreverence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  replied,  ‘  Iloo  could  I 
‘  but  laugh,  when  master  prayed  every  sabbath  mornin’,  that  a 
‘  red  hot  poker  might  be  stuck  into  .fohnnie  Campbell’s  throat 
‘  that  day,  if  he  presumed  to  minister  in  word  or  doctrine  V  On 
one  of  his  preaching  excursions,  both  he  and  Mr.  Haldane  were 
arrested  ;  but  were  speedily  released, — the  impotency  of  tlu'ir 
o|)ponents  being  only  e(|ualled  by  their  malice. 

^lany  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  Mr.  Campbell 
was  a  voluminous  writer  for  the  young.  He  took  the  lead  in 
this  class  of  publications,  and  probably  contributed  more  than 
any  other  man  to  the  abundant  sup|>ly  with  which  the  market 
is  now'  stocked.  The  manner  in  w  liich  he  was  led  to  publish 
his  first  book  for  children  was  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  mind  ;  it  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  w  as  i)laced,  and  was  designed  to  supply  a  want  w  hich  he  could 
not  otherwise  suitably  meet.  The  facts  of  the  case  werci 
these;  he  had  a  young  cousin,  Mary  Campbell,  committed  to 
his  care,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  directing  to  the  profitable 
consideration  of  divine  truth.  For  this  purpose  he  |>ut  into  her 
hands  .faneway ’s  Token  for  Children,  the  perusal  of  which 
rather  alarmed  than  benefited  her,  by  associating  death,  in  her 
mind,  with  early  jiiety.  Having  afterwards  met  with  a  pious 
addrt'ss  to  children,  he  determiiu‘d  to  ascertain,  by  a  fair  exjx*- 
riinent  on  his  vonnii  cousin,  whether  its  lenirth  did  not  remhu*  it 
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unsiiitiiblc  tor  the  object  which  he  contemplated.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell’s  own  account  of  this  matter  is  given  in  these  words  : 

'  One  day,  after  dinner,  I  laid  down  my  desk  upon  the  table  to  write 
a  letter,  and  desired  her  to  sit  forward  to  the  table,  and  1  should  «:ive 
her  a  nice  lKK)k,  published  entirely  for  the  sake  of  ifoung  j)e<>ple  like 
hers4*lf.  She  t(M)k  it  into  her  hand  with  great  pleasure,  and  began  to 
read  it  with  avidity.  When  she  had  turned  (»ver  the  second  leaf,  1 
saw  she  was  surprised  that  there  was  not  the  end  of  a  chapter  insight. 
She  then  turned  the  third  leaf,  evidently  lo  see  if  there  was  an  end 
there.  On  observing  this,  I  said,  ‘  (io  on,  Mary,  it's  very  good.’ 
After  a  little  I  saw  her  slyly  turn  over  the  fourth  leaf,  and  seeing  no 
end  <»f  a  chapter,  she  raised  up  her  arms  above  her  head,  saying, 

‘  .\m  I  obliged  to  read  all  this  at  one  sitting?’  I  said,  ‘No,  Mary, 
you  may  go  to  j)lay.’  She  ran  like  a  ])risoner  set  free  from  bondage. 

I  was  satisfied  that  long  addresses  would  he  of  no  use  to  children,  tor 
(ickI  has  evidently  studied  the  taste  of  his  creature  in  the  Uevelati«»n 
he  has  given  to  tliem  ;  for  almost  the  whole  of  it  is  given  in  the  form 
of  narrative,  here  a  little  instruction  of  one  kind,  and  there  a  little  of 
another,  mixed  up  with  the  narrative.  I  therefore  resolved  to  en- 
ileavor  to  convey  to  her  young  mind  gospel  truths,  by  mixing  them  uj) 
with  short  narrative.’ — pp.  llUi,  IbJ. 

‘  On  Mary  g»»ing  out  to  play,  I  commenced  writing  the  fir.st  life  in 
‘  \N  orlds  Displayed,’  without  the  most  distant  idea  of  its  ever  appear¬ 
ing  in  print,  and  finished  it  that  evening.  Next  day  after  dinner  1 
desired  Mary  to  slop,  h>r  I  had  something  for  her  to  read  ;  on  which  1 
put  this  life  into  her  hand,  and  commenced  writing  at  my  desk,  hut, 
unknown  to  her,  watching  her  conduct.  She  read  to  the  end  without 
once  ItNiking  otF  the  paper,  and  when  done  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
more?  *  No,’  said  1,  ‘  that  is  enough  for  one  reading;  hut  if  you 
Indiave  well,  you  shall  have  such  another  to-morrow  after  dinner.’ 
She  asked  h»r  it  next  day,  when  I  had  the  second  life  ready.  NN  c 
went  on  this  way  for  some  time,  till  at  length  I  felt  like  a  cask  that 
once  had  been  full,  hut  now  emptied  of  all  its  contents  ;  when  I  t<dd 
her  she  must  iK'gin  now  and  read  them  all  over  again.  What  gaverisi* 
to  the  publishing  them  1  cannot  now  recidlect  ;  perhaps  it  was  her 
showing  them  to  some  of  her  accpiaintance.  However  that  was,  an 
edition  ot  loOO  was  printed  as  a  little  vidume,  which,  in  hoards,  was 
M»ld  at  eightjH'iice ;  and  so  hungry  were  parents  and  others  for  some¬ 
thing  of  a  religious  cast  t»)  present  unto  their  children,  that  the  wlnde 
tMliti<*n  went  otf  in  a  very  sluut  time.  I  suppose  such  ]nihlications 
>\ere  e<|ually  scarce  in  America,  for  in  about  a  year  after  ‘  M  orlds 
IVisplaytHl  was  published  in  Kdinhurgh,  the  venerable  Dr.  .John 
Krskine,  minister  of  Old  (ireyfriars  parish,  called  and  read  me  .i 
etter  that  he  had  received  from  an  old  minister  in  Massachusetts, 
slating  that  iny  ‘  \\  orlds  Displayed  ’  had  come  out  there,  and  a  large 
edition  had  Ikvii  published,  and  requesting  Dr.  Erskine  to  inform  the 
.lilt  lor  or  his  eiu*ouragenient.  Also  a  verv  short  time  after  its  publi- 
i.itiou  m  ^.di!l^!!^gh,  1  rvveived  a  letter  from  a  biHik.seller  in  London 
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wisliin"  permission  to  print  an  edition  of  it  there.  I  did  not  know  till 
about  ten  years  after,  how  it  was  so  early  noticed  there ;  when  1  was 
invited  to  dine  with  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  a  friend’s  house  in  London, 
who  told  me  that  he  was  the  first  introducer  of  the  ‘  Worlds  Dis- 
]>layed  ’  to  London.  Tliongh  1  have  published  many  volumes  sinct* 
that  time,  I  have  heard  more  beneficial  effects  pnaluced  by  that  little 
Tom  Thumb  volunn^  than  by  all  the  others  put  together.  Al)ont 
twenty-five  years  ago  1  had  eight  gospel  ministers,  and  more  than  that 
number  of  ministers*  wives  upon  my  list,  who  told  me  that  their  first  serious 
impressions  about  religion  arose  from  reading  that  book,  and  many 
more  have  told  me  the  same  tale  since  that  time.  Mow  many  editions 
it  has  gone  through  in  Britain  and  America,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the 
number  must  be  considerable.* — pp.  18fl,  181), 

Mr.  Campbell  was  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  many  persons 
much  sin)erior  in  station  to  himself,  and  the  volume  before  us 
supplies  interesting  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  more  distinguished 
of  them.  The  following,  respecting  Lord  Hailes,  is  curious, 
and  we  should  much  like  to  see  the  accuracy  of  his  lordship’s 
statement  tested. 

*  Another  of  31  r.  Campbell’s  literary  friends  was  the  late  Hev. 
Walter  Buchanan,  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  friend  of  Lord  Hailes.  At  his 
table,  Mr.  Campbell  met  some  distinguished  men,  and  gathered  up 
many  literary  anecdotes,  (^ne  of  the  latter  deserves  to  be  mentionecf, 
because  it  had  much  inflnence  in  satisfying  his  own  mind  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  New  Testament. 

‘  ANECDOTK  OF  LORD  IIAILKS. 

‘  I  remember  distinctly  an  interesting  anecdote  referring  to  the  late 
Sir  David  Dalrymple  (better  known  to  literary  men  abroad  by  his  title 
of  L<»rd  Hailes),  a  Scotch  judge.  1  had  it  from  the  late  Hev.  Walter 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  I  took  such  interest  in 
it,  that  though  it  must  be  about  fifty  years  ago  since  he  told  it,  1  think 
I  can  almost  relate  it  in  3Ir.  Buchanan’s  words. 

'  ‘  I  w'as  dining  some  time  ago  with  a  literary  party  at  old  Mr. 
Al>ercrombie’s  (father  of  General  Abercrombie  who  was  slain  in  Egypt, 
at  the  head  of  the  British  army),  and  spending  the  evening  together. 
A  gentleman  present  put  a  (piestion  which  jmzzled  the  whole  com¬ 
pany.  It  was  this :  Supposing  all  the  New  Testaments  in  the  world 
liad  been  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  could  their  con¬ 
tents  have  been  recovered  from  the  writings  of  the  three  first  centu¬ 
ries?  The  question  was  novel  to  all,  and  no  one  even  hazarded  a 
guess  in  answer  to  the  inquiry. 

‘  ‘  About  two  months  after  this  meeting,  I  received  a  note  from 
Lord  Hailes,  inviting  me  to  breakfast  with  him  next  morning.  He 
had  been  of  the  party.  During  breakfast  he  asked  me  if  I  recollected 
the  curious  question  about  the  ]><»s8ihility  of  recovering  the  contents  of 
the  New  Testament  from  the  writings  of  the  three  first  centuries? 
‘  I  remember  it  well,  and  have  thouglit  of  it  often  without  being  able 
to  form  any  opinion  or  conjecture  on  the  subject.’ 
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‘  •  Well.’  said  Lord  Hailes,  ‘  that  question  quite  accordeil  with  the 
turn  or  taste  of  my  antiquarian  mind.  On  returning  home,  as  1  knew 
1  had  all  the  writers  of  thi*se  centuries,  I  began  immediately  to  cidlect 
them,  that  I  might  set  to  work  on  the  arduous  task  as  soon  as  ptvisihle.’ 
Pointing  to  a  table  covered  with  pajHjrs,  he  said,  ‘  There  have  I  been 
busy  for  these  two  months,  searching  for  chapters,  half  chapters,  and 
sentences  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  marked  down  what  I  have 
found,  and  where  I  have  found  it ;  so  that  any  person  may  examine 
and  see  for  themselves.  I  have  actually  discovered  the  whole  New 
Testament  from  those  writings,  except  seven  or  eleven  verses  (I  forget 
which),  which  satisfies  me  that  I  could  discover  them  also.  Now,’ 
said  he,  ‘  here  was  a  way  in  which  God  concealed,  or  hid  the  treasure 
t»f  his  word,  that  Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  and  other  enemies  of 
Christ,  who  wisheil  to  extirpate  the  gi>sjKd  from  the  world,  never  would 
have  thought  of;  and  though  they  had,  they  never  could  have  effected 
their  destruction.* 

‘  The  labor  in  effecting  this  feat  must  have  been  immense  ;  for  the 
gosptds  and  epistles  would  not  be  divided  into  chapters  and  verses  as 
they  are  now.  Much  must  have  been  effected  by  the  help  of  a  coiu 
cordance.  And  having  been  a  judge  for  many  years,  a  habit  of 
minute  investigation  must  have  bwn  formed  in  his  mind.* 

— pp.  214 — 21(>. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Campbell  should  early  have 
adverted  to  the  Christian  ministry  as  his  appropriate  oi’cu- 
pation.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  he  regarded  the  first 
suggestion  of  this  kind  as  a  temptation  from  the  Evil  One. 

*  On  sabbath  last,’  he  says,  ‘  I  encountereil  all  dav  and  night 
‘  strong  allurements  from  the  adversary  to  follow  the  ministry. 

‘  The  suggestion  increased  so  at  night  that  I  could  not  give 
‘  heeil  to  a  sentence  of  the  sermon.  1  had  a  desire  to  be  useful 
‘  to  my  brethren’s  souls,  but  I  gave  the  less  heed  to  it  because 
‘  it  interrupted  my  hearing  of  the  word.’  It  was  well  that  he 
did  so  for  a  time,  as  he  was  obviously  not  yet  qualified  for  such 
a  work.  Had  he  entered  on  it  at  this  j>eri(xl,  the  result  might 
have  bet'll  ruinous  to  himself,  and  useless,  at  the  least,  to  others. 
Hut  the  moral  discipline  to  which  he  was  subsequently  sub- 
jeeteil,  brought  his  spirit  into  happy  hannony  with  religious 
truth,  and  so  controlled  all  the  sympathies  and  energy  of  his 
nature  as  to  fit  him  for  eminent  service  to  the  church  of  God. 
T  he  estimate  fonneii  of  his  piety  and  talents  by  those  who  had 
the  liest  opjiortunities  of  observing  them,  were  shown  bv  the 
pro iKisal  which  Mr.  Haldane  made  to  him,  to  proceed  on  a  mission 
to  Ui'iigal.  The  pro^iosition  was  favorably  viewed  bv  himself, 
but  the  opinion  of  his  friends  being  adverse  to  its  acceptance, 
it  was  ultimately  declined.  He  determined,  however,  on  re¬ 
linquishing  business,  and  devoting  himself  more  entirely  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry’.  The  success  he  met  with  as  a  village 
preacher  drew  him  on,  step  bv  step,  until  he  found  him.self 
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involvcni  in  the  serious  consideration  of  what  his  duty  was  in 
the  case,  lie  was  accustonunl  to  s|H'ak  of  his  public  exercises, 
not  as  preaching:  hut  as  exhorting,  lie  did  so  in  his  coininuni- 
cations  with  Mr.  Newton,  whose  counsel  he  sought  in  this  most 
important  step  of  his  life.  The  answer  he  receiveil  fn>m  this 
estimable  man  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

‘  1  know  not  how  you  draw  the  line,  in  your  cv>untry,  lietwtHMi 
preaching  and  exhorting.  If  1  s^wak  when  the  diH>r  is  o|hmi  to  all 
ct»iners.  1  call  it  preaching ;  for  to  preach  is  to  speak  publicly. 
S|vaking  upon  a  text,  or  without  one,  makes  iu»  diriTcrence  ;  at  least,  I 
think  not. 

*  I  am  no  adviK'ate  for  selCsent  preachers  at  large ;  but  when  men 
whose  character  and  abilities  are  appn»viHl  by  ctuupetent  judgt*s ; 
whosi'  motives  are  known  to  be  pure,  and  whose  lal>ors  »ur%‘  excitinl  bv 
the  exigency  of  the  t>ccasion,  lay  themselves  out  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
and  rouse  the  cureless  ;  1  think  they  deserve  thanks  and  encourage, 
inent,  instead  of  reprehension,  if  they  step  a  little  over  the  bounds  of 
church  order.  If  1  had  lived  in  Scotland,  my  ministry,  1  sup)HKse, 
would  have  been  in  the  Kirk,  or  the  Relief,  or  the  Secession  ;  and  if 
Dr.  Krskine  had  Ikhui  Ikwu  and  bred  anuuig  us,  and  regardtnl  acctwd- 
ing  t(»  his  merit,  he  might  ]>erhaps  have  Ihhmi  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
long  jigo.  Much  of  our  ditferences  of  opinion  t»n  this  head  may,  |H‘r- 
haps,  Ih*  :uscrilHHl  to  the  air  we  breathed  ami  the  milk  we  drank  in 
infancy.  Thus  1  have  given  you  my  friv  opinion  u|hui  your  knitittf 
|Hiint.  I  leave  others  to  dispute  wliether  the  husk  or  tlie  shell  «>f  the 
nut  Ik'  the  better  of  the  two.  1  hojH*  to  Ik*  content  with  the  kernel. 

‘  Rut  whilst  you  have  a  si'cular  calling,  it  is  your  duty  to  Ih»  active 
and  accurate  in  it.  Self  likes  to  Ih‘  employtHl  in  great  matters — grace 
teaches  us  to  do  small  and  common  tilings  in  a  great  spirit.  When 
you  are  eiigagetl  in  business  in  a  right  frame  of  mind,  you  are  no  h*ss 
serving  the  Lord  than  when  you  are  praying,  exhorting,  or  hearing.’ 

— pp.  2(ir», 

Convinced  at  lentrth  that  it  became  him  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  he  removed  to  (ilasgow  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Kwing’s  instruetions,  preparatory 
to  a  more  formal  entrance  on  the  sacred  calling.  He  carrital 
with  him  to  the  west  of  Scotland  the  same  habits  of  active  zeal 
by  which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  Edinburgh  ;  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  dry  routine  of  a  student’s  life,  he  was 
nerpetindly  employed  in  devising  schemes  of  usefulness,  which 
lie  carried  out  with  an  energy  and  perseverance  that  secured 
distinguished  success.  In  connexion  with  his  various  labors 
at  (JIasgow,  we  have  the  following  interesting  account  of  a  re¬ 
markable  work  of  (tod,  among  a  class  of  men  who  at  that  time 
were  generally  neglected  by  the  Christian  church. 

‘  I  remombor  a  young  woman  calling  on  me,  that  1  iniglit  answer  a 

letter  her  mother  had  just  received  from  her  son.  ‘  At  the  time  of 

o  4  o 
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mv  father’s  death,’  said  she,  ‘  niy  brother  was  a  very  thoughtless  young 
luan—instead  of  helping  her,  he  sold  every  thing  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  ;  after  which,  he  left  us,  and  became  a  sailor ;  he  tells  us,  that 
afterwards  he  was  pressed,  and  put  on  board  the  Barjleitr,  of  ninety- 
eight  guns ;  that  some  society  had  furnished  him  and  others  with  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  had  carefully  read,  and  had  thereby 
l»een  brought  to  a  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  past  conduct,  and 
rejwntance  for  it ;  that  he  had  l)esought,  and  hoped  he  had  obtained 
OotPs  forgiveness,  but  he  could  not  have  ])eace  till  he  had  obtained  his 
mother’s  also,  for  the  great  wrongs  he  had  done  her  ;  he  also  solicited 
her  advice.*  It  was  that  I  might  fulfil  this  hist  request  that  she 
brought  his  letter  to  me.  I  wrote  a  letter  containing  the  best  coun¬ 
sels  1  could  offer,  and  sent  it  off  to  him,  on  l)oard  the  Barflnir,  at  that 
time  lying  in  Cawsiind  Bay.  In  about  a  fortnight  I  received  a  letter 
from  eight  sailors,  including  himself,  who  had  all  been  affected  in  the 
same  way,  by  reading  the  word  of  God,  and  who  often  met  together 
for  reading  and  prayer ;  and  they  requested  I  should  write  a  letter 
addrt^ssed  to  them  all,  lus  a  united  band,  which  I  soon  did,  and  sent 
off ;  but  as  the  fieet  had  sailed  on  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of  France,  I 
heard  no  more  from  them  for  perhaps  three  months,  when  a  letter  did 
come  from  twenty-four  sailors,  to  which  number  the  little  band  had 
increased  during  the  interval  ;  and  these  expressed  a  desire  that  I 
should  address  a  general  letter  to  the  whole ;  and  if  there  was  any 
p.irticular  lK)ok  I  would  wish  them  to  have,  that  I  would  mention  it  in 
the  letter.  They  also  informed  me  that  a  similar  work  had  taken 
place  on  Inmrd  the  Thunderer,  and  the  Terrible  of  seventy-four  guns. 

I  did  address  a  letter  to  twenty-four,  and  said,  that  if  the  fleet  should 
ImpiHMi  to  put  into  Portsmouth,  if  any  of  them  would  call  on  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bogue,  with  my  compliments,  he  would  most  readily  do  what  he 
ctmld  for  them,  and  knew  of  none  more  capable  of  giving  advice. 

•  'Fhe  |H»ace  with  France,  in  1802,  timk  place  a  short  time  after 
Himding  off  this,  and  a  great  part  of  the  navy  was  paid  off,  and  the 
seamen  scattered  in  every  direction  ;  and  1  left  Glasgow,  so  1  never 
heard  any  more  of  the  fruits  of  that  charming  display  of  the  grace  of 
(uhI  towards  tliose  jwor  sailors.’ — pp.  273,  274. 

Ills  settlement  at  Kingsland,  in  1803,  was  remarkably  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  silent  manner  by  which  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church  accoinnlishes  his  designs,  in  preparing  the  w'ay  for  the 
more  extendt'u  lal>ors  and  greater  usefulness  of  his  servants. 
Phe  station  had  no  secular  attractions,  but  it  brought  him  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  religious  institutions  of  the  day,  and 
opt'iieil  the  way  for  his  subsequent  visits  to  Africa,  by  which  his 
name  is  become  so  thoroughly  identified  with  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  modern  missions.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
this  part  of  Mr.  Camplicirs  life,  as  it  is  the  one  with  which  our 
rt'aders  are  most  familiar.  He  lived  in  perpetual  activity, — an 
activity  which  was  the  very  opposite  of  idle  restlessness,  for  it 
resulte<l  in  his  case  from  the  entire  consecration  of  his  mind  to 
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the  paramount  interests  of  religion  and  eternity.  He  was 
always  active  because  he  was  supremely  bent  on  doing  good — 
because  he  combined  with  the  utmost  suavity  and  tenderness  of 
spirit  an  entire  self-forgetfulness  and  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  immortal  souls. 

His  biographer  has  done  wisely  in  including  in  the  present 
volume  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  his  missionary  tours  in 
Africa.  These  were  the  great  events  of  his  life,  for  which  his 
other  labors  were  but  preparatory,  and  by  which  his  name  will 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  an  agent  of  extensive  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  church  and  to  the  world.  We  are  glad  also  to  find 
Mr.  Philip  speaking  in  such  terms  of  warm-hearted  and  well 
merited  eulogy  of  Dr.  Philip, — one  of  those  remarkable  men 
whom  God  in  his  infinite  goodness  occasionally  raises  up  to 
enlighten  and  bless  their  species.  The  few  opportunites  wc 
have  had  of  personal  intercourse  with  Dr.  Philip  have  left  upon 
our  minds  an  impression  which  we  shall  never  lose — an  im¬ 
pression  which  deepens  with  our  advancing  years,  and  becomes 
somewhat  painful,  as  the  passage  of  time  reminds  us  of  the 
approach  of  that  period  when  his  divine  Master  shall  call  him  from 
the  scene  of  liis  labors  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  eternal  reward. 

‘  Ilis  hopes  of  a  successful  enterprise  w’ere  much  sustained  hy  his 
confidence  in  the  talents  and  discretion  of  Dr.  Philip.  It  was  to  him 
a  matter  of  wonder ^  as  well  as  of  delight  and  gratitude,  that  the  doctor 
had  consecrated  himself  to  Africa;  for  Mr.  Campln?!!  knew  and  ap¬ 
preciated  his  influence  in  Aberdeen,  and  throughout  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Indeed,  those  who  knew  that  influence  l)est,  w<indered 
most.  Some  of  Dr.  Philip's  intimate  friends,  however,  knew  the  cast 
of  his  mind  and  the  aspirations  of  his  heart  too  well  to  believe  that  his 
object  was  bounded  by  any  thing  that  lay  upon  the  surface  of  his  mis¬ 
sion,  or  that  the  office  of  superintendent  had  swayed  him  at  all.  They 
did  not  venture  to  conjecture  what  his  ultimate  object  was,  nor  are 
they  yet  sure  that  he  has  gained  it  all,  much  as  his  jdiilosophy  and 
philanthropy  have  w'on  for  Africa.  The  man  who  could  achieve  so 
much,  certainly  intended  far  more,  and  anticipated  not  a  little  of  the 
result  whilst  deliberating  upon  the  experiment.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
any  knowdedge — I  possess  none — of  the  process  by  which  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  quit  the  most  influential  position  which  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land  could  give  to  a  minister ;  nor  of  the  calculations  he  made,  or  the 
visions  of  glory  he  indulged  for  Africa ;  but  having  grown  up  from 
childhood  under  his  paternal  eye,  and  never  spending  a  day  unin¬ 
fluenced  hy  his  maxims  and  example,  1  have  never  been  surprised  at 
either  his  choice  or  his  achievements,  although  often  alternately  amused 
and  grieved  at  the  interpretalions  which  some  men  put  u|mui  th»*iii. 
None  know  him  so  little  as  those  who  imagine  that  he  would  liave 
gone  to  Africa,  or  any  where  else,  in  order  to  be  ‘a  tort  of  bishop,*  or 
merely  to  superintend  missionaries.  This  is  the  liwt  thing  in  the  worhl 
he  w'ould  submit  to,  in  the  sense  in  w’hich  these  words  have  l>cen 
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applitnl  to  his  spirit.  He  would,  indeed,  wash  the  feet  of  any  devoUnl 
missionary  ;  but  he  would  no  more  condescend  to  be  his  master,  than 
he  would  succumb  to  a  passionate,  or  humour  a  cjipricious  man.  Ac- 
cordinfi^ly  no  man  has  ever  raised  his  own  character,  either  for  wisdom 
or  independence,  by  railing  at  Dr.  Philip’s  sway,  or  by  arraigning  his 
policy.  That  sway  saved  the  missions  which  Vanderkemp  and  Camp¬ 
bell  planted,  and  that  policy  annihilated  slavery  in  the  colony  ;  results 
which  would  have  been  defeated,  had  not  the  philanthropist  braved 
alike  the  fnnvns  of  power  and  the  freaks  of  passion.* — pp.  513,  514. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  latter  part  of  IMr. 
CampbeH’s  life ;  it  was  devoted  to  the  unostentatious  and  quiet 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  does  not,  therefore,  furnish 
materials  for,  neither  does  it  retpiire  at  our  hands,  any  extended 
notice.  ‘The  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,’  Mr. 
Philip  remarks,  ‘  apart  from  his  letters,  would  only  be  the  pic- 
‘  ture  of  any  other  minister  in  l^ondon,  who  combines  pastoral 
‘  duty  with  the  claims  of  our  public  societies.’  He  declined  the 
request  of  the  directors  of  the  London  Mission  to  visit  their 
stations  in  the  South  Seas,  though  he  readily  employed  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  time  in  the  advocacy  of  their  institution 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  lie  enjoyed  remarkably  good 
health  until  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  at  which  period  a 
serious  illness  befell  him,  which  alarmed  his  friends.  Rest  and 
change  of  air  happily  restored  him  to  the  church  for  a  season, 
but  nis  days  were  evidently  numbered,  and  were  drawing  to¬ 
wards  their  close.  He  resumed  his  ministerial  labors,  but  it 
was  with  diminished  strength,  and  with  less  confidence  in  his 
own  physical  capabilities.  ‘  Still  his  vivacity  was  not  impaired, 

‘  and  his  spirituality  was,  if  possible,  improved.  If  there  was 
‘  now  less  energy  in  his  sermons  and  prayers,  there  was  more 
‘  unction,  or  mther,  a  new  kind  of  unction,  lie  had  always  bei*n 
*  spiritually-mindeil,  beyond  most  men;  but  now  he  was  heavenlp- 
‘  mindiHl.  Heaven  and  Africa  were,  alternately,  the  dwelling 
‘  nlace  of  his  s|)irit.’  For  some  months  prior  to  his  decease, 
which  occurred  April  4th,  1840,  his  health  evidently  declined, 
without  however  assuming  any  alarming  appearance  until 
within  a  very  few’  weeks  of  that  event.  The  following  account 
of  his  last  illness,  from  the  j)en  of  his  colleague  and  successor, 
presents  just  such  a  view  of  the  state  of  his  mind  as  the  tenoi’ 
of  his  life  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate. 

On  Ihursday,  March  12th,  he  felt  very  ill,  and  wrote  for  advice  to 
his  medical  friend.  Dr.  Conquest,  who  kindly  and  promptly  attended 
lo  his  request.  He  ralliinl  a  little  l)efore  Sunday,  and,  although  much 
previwl  to  remain  at  home,  he  attended  public  worship  in  the  morning, 
fearing,  he  said,  ‘  h'st  his  dock  should  Ih*  alarmed  about  him.’  That 
kcrvict*  was  the  last  at  which  he  was  present.  • 
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*  The  following  week  his  debility  again  returned,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  I  believe  he  had  then  a  kind  of  presentiment  that  he 
would  not  recover.  I  enjoyed  many  conversations  with  him  during  his 
illness,  and  noted  down  some  of  his  expressions  as  he  gave  them  utter, 
ance.  They  were  indicative  of  extreme  self-abasement,  and  humble 
reliance  on  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

‘  I  told  him  his  people  prayed  very  earnestly  and  affecti(»nately  for 
him.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  said,  ‘  Oh,  sir !  1  need  it ; 
I  need  it !  I’m  a  poor  creature.*  He  said  his  mind  was  much  harassed 
by  Satan,  who  told  him  he  had  not  done  half  what  he  ought  for  his 
Master ;  and  when  I  said,  ‘  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  he  would  have  been 
very  glad  if  you  had  not  done  half  what  you  have,*  he  replied,  ‘  Ah  ! 
but  I  have  not  done  what  I  could.'  Such  were  the  low  views  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  labors  in  the  service  of  Christ.  This  harassment,  how¬ 
ever,  which  in  a  great  measure  was  attributable  to  his  infirm  state  of 
body,  speedily  ceased. 

H)n  one  occasion ,  speaking  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Savhmr,  he 
said,  ‘  Oh  !  I  love  to  be  near  the  blood  of  sprinkling  ;*  and  talked  in 
an  animated  manner  of  the  happiness  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
the  unchangeableness  of  Christ.  ‘  All  1  want,’  said  be,  after  we  had 
been  speaking  of  the  Saviour’s  atonement,  ‘  is  to  feel  my  arm  round  the 
cross.*  I  told  him  1  doubted  not  it  was,  and  asked  him  if  his  heart 
was  not  there.  He  smiled,  and  said,  ‘  Yes.*  I  told  him  then,  that  I 
l)elieved  his  arm  was  too,  although  a  little  benumbed  with  grasping 
hard.  He  smiled  again,  and  then  spoke  of  the  wonderful  love  of  God 
in  saving  sinners  by  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  his  Son. 

*  On  Wednesday,  April  1st,  he  took  to  his  bed  ;  and  on  my  saying 

to  him,  when  I  visited  him,  that  I  hoped  he  was  happy,  he  turned  to 
me,  and  said,  ‘  The  debt  is  all  paid  ;  the  sufferings  of  Christ  have  dis¬ 
charged  it,  and  therefore  1  am  free,  and  have  peace  with  (i<m1.*  From 
this  time  not  a  cloud  obscured  his  mind.  He  steadily  declined  towards 
the  grave,  but  nothing  hung  around  his  setting  sun,  or  cast  a  shadow 
upon  his  hopes  for  the  future.* — pp.  586. 

So  calm  and  peaceful  was  the  close  of  this  good  man’s  life ; 
and  we  could  well  dwell  upon  the  scene  had  we  not  already 
exceeded  our  limits.  The  claims  of  other  subjects  compel  us 
briefly  to  dismiss  the  present,  which  we  do  with  an  expression 
of  our  most  sincere  and  unsectarian  admiration  of  the  many 
virtues  which  constituted  the  character  of  Mr.  Campbell.  We 
love  to  dwell  on  the  records  of  such  a  man.  They  serve  to 
remind  us  that  we  are  not  all  selfish  and  earthly, — that  there  is 
yet  a  grace  and  loveliness  attaching  to  our  nature,  when  that 
nature  is  renewed  and  sanctified  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Mr. 
Campbell’s  character  w  as  a  beautiful  compound  of  the  simplicity 
of  childhood  with  the  enlarged  philanthropy  and  holy  bearing 
of  Christian  devotedness. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Philip  has  performed  his  task  we 
must  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  He  has  produced 
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a  volume  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  the  interest  and 
value  of  its  contents ;  one  that  must  serve  to  enkindle  zeal  and 
to  give  it  a  wise  and  a  useful  direction.  The  materials  furnished 
him  have  been  happily  arranged  to  exhibit  a  lucid  view  of  the 
character  and  history  of  his  friend,  and  the  connecting  observa¬ 
tions  by  which  he  has  worked  up  these  materials,  are  distinguished 
for  the  most  part  by  sound  sense,  healthy  feeling,  and  a 
thoroughly  evangelical  spirit.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  chrono¬ 
logical  dates,  which  somewhat  confuses  the  reader,  and  to 
which  we  crave  Mr.  Philip’s  attention  in  the  event  of  a  second 
edition  of  his  book.  There  are  also  some  cases  of  expression 
too  familiar,  and  bordering  somewhat  on  the  vulgar,  which  he 
would  do  well  to  erase.  We  suppose  it  is  in  vain  to  counsel 
our  author  on  the  peculiarities  of  nis  style,  as  we  have  done  so 
already  on  different  occasions.  He  is  apparently  proof  against 
all  admonitions  of  this  kind,  which  we  regret  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  but  still  more  so  on  account  of  the  injurious  influence  it 
must  have  on  his  permanent  usefulness.  When  an  author 
combines  so  many  excellencies,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that 
the  range  of  his  influence  should  be  limited  by  a  style  so  essen¬ 
tially  vicious.  We  siiy  this  with  all  possible  good  w  ill,  and  w  ith 
a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  important  service  w  hich  Mr.  Philip 
has  rendered  to  religious  truth  by  his  numerous  publications. 


Art.  IX.  1.  The  Manchester  Tiinesy  August  2H/,  1841. 

2.  The  Momiwj  ChronicU\  August  \^th — 23rr/,  1841. 

3.  The  Patrioty  August  VM  ami  23r</,  1841. 


'T'HE  sneers  and  taunts  of  interested  adversaries  are  allowed 
too  much  weight  when  they  deter  ministers  of  religion 
from  seeming  to  l>e — what  their  Master  W'as,  and  what  he  re¬ 
quires  every  servant  of  his  to  be — the  friend  of  the  poor.  Xot 
alone  in  wonls,  but  also  in  deeds,  should  they  indicate  their 
^'VJ^'P^fhy;  and  the  time  of  need  is  the  season  when  their  friend- 
snip  is  most  trieil  and  valued.  Christianity  permits  not  its 
votaries  to  procrastinate  in  the  discharge  of  any  duty,  and  defers 
not  till  a  future  time  the  obligations  of  to-day.  Promptitude 
and  dispatch,  as  well  as  tears  and  professions,  are  enjoined  by 
the  highest  and  holiest  authority:  ‘whatsoever  thy  hand  findetli 
‘  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might.’ 

But  conventional  courtesies  and  time-honored  usages  have 
sometimes^  imposed  restraints,  and  held  back  men  from  mixing 
in  indiscriminate  or  unprofessional  enterprises.  The  odium 
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secidarium,  as  well  as  the  odium  th€olo<iicumy  has  had  its  cant 
and  deceptive  strategy ;  and  drawn  its  lines  and  demarcations 
across  paths  of’  benevolence  and  obligation,  in  which  an  en¬ 
lightened  view  of  duty  should  compel  all  Christians  to  walk.  The 
bugbears  which  hypocrisy,  indolence,  and  timidity  have  feigned 
or  fancied,  w  ill  only  disappear  before  the  light  of  truth  and  the 
importunities  of  mercy.  The  cloister  and  the  grove  are  con¬ 
strained  to  give  up  their  tenants ;  the  college  hall  and  the 
monastic  shade  to  resign  their  pretensions;  ministerial  eti(|uette 
and  sacerdotal  dignity  to  humble  themselves,  when  the  wadings 
of  pestilence  or  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  the  lean  and  lank 
visage  of  famishing  want,  or  the  tumults  and  miseries  of  despair, 
threaten  approaching  desolations.  It  was  thus  that  Aaron  ran 
with  his  censer,  to  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
that  Moses/e// before  the  Lord:  and  we  regard  it  as  an  omen  for 
good,  that  so  many  wise  and  benevolent  men  have,  by  their 
recent  meeting  at  Manchester,  shown  themselves  to  be  both 
inclined  and  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  Mr.  Baptist 
Noel  has  lent  his  sanction  and  assistance  in  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture,  by  the  publication  of  his  *  Plea  for  the  Poor.*  lie  has 
thus  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  overthrow  of  those  laws  which  operate  so 
injuriously  both  on  their  social  and  moral  interests. 

Happily,  this  good  man  occupies  no  solitary  position,  and 
cherishes  no  singular  opinions  on  the  laws  which  an’ect  the  food 
and  commerce  of  the  people.  This  has  been  strikingly  shown 
by  the  ministerial  conference  recently  held  in  Manchester; — a 
conference  so  singular  in  its  character,  so  unique  and  noble- 
minded  in  its  object,  as  to  have  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
nation,  and  to  have  revived  the  hopes  of  thousands  who  were 
previously  sunk  into  the  wretchedness  of  despondency  and  want. 

This  CONFERENCE,  convoked  on  the  17tn  of  last  month  in 
Manchester,  and  continued  till  the  evening  of  the  2()th,  is  a 
movement  eminently  deserving  the  attention  of  senators  and 
politicians.  It  has  been  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,  unusual  but  singularly  appropriate  for  such  a  time. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty-six  ministers  of  religion  have,  by  their 
presence,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  issued  w  ithout  any  authority  but 
the  wail  of  woe,  and  promising  no  other  reward  but  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  charity,  testified  to  their  people  and  the  world  how  their 
sympathies  and  affections  are  blended  in  unison  with  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  heart-stricken  poor.  Nearly  one  hundred  more  were 
prevented  from  fulfilling  the  like  duty,  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves,  by  events  which  they  could  not  control ;  and  eight 
hundred  others  have  declared  their  concurrence  with  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  though  prevented  by  their  limited  peciiniarv 
means  from  attending  its  sittings.  Thus,  more  than  fifteen 
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hundred  ministers  of  religion,  occupying  distant  fields  of  labor, 
have  spoken  out  their  determination  to  overturn  the  odious 
system  under  which  poverty  is  difi’used,  commerce  prostrated, 
and  moral  dignity  and  social  justice  are  abused  before  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  venerable  and  learned  Dr.  l\’e 
Smith,  in  his  address  at  the  conference,  spoke  not  alone  in  the 
name  of  the  brethren  then  assembled.  His  statements  and 
reasonings  were  not  the  empty  declamations  of  a  demagogue, 
but  the  calm,  lucid,  and  immutable  convictions  of  an  lionest 
mind,  jiowerfully  alive  to  the  momentous  interests  which  are 
involved  in  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  would  be  well  for 
all  to  give  serious  heed  to  his  reasonings  and  expostulations, 
which  breathed  a  spirit  of  the  purest  benevolence,  whilst  tliey 
bort^  with  conclusive  point  on  the  eradication  of  an  evil  which 
finds  its  only  semblance  of  Justification  in  the  pecuniary  benefit 
it  yields  to  the  richer  and  privileged  class.  We  should  Ix^  glad 
to  extract  largely  from  the  Doctor’s  admirable  speech,  but  must 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  following : 


*  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  our  efforts  can  at  once  eradicate  the 
prejudices  luid  errors  which  are  the  growth  of  ages,  or  that  we  unaided 
can  effect  this  desirable  conviction  in  minds  reluctant  and  inveterate^ 
But  these  principles  of  morality  are  a  part  of  *  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,'  which  we  are  lM)und  to  teach,  if  we  would  be  *  faithful  minis¬ 
ters  of  Christ.’  If  we  be  su])ine  and  silent,  we  shall  be  partakers  of 
the  guilt  of  the  evil  that  is  so  fearfully  done ;  and  we  shall  be  answer¬ 
able  at  the  tribunal  of  GikI  for  its  consequences.  Some  of  those  con¬ 
sequences,  long  foreseen  and  forewarned,  have  burst  upon  us  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  rapidity  and  extent,  which  may  fill  the  stoutest  heart  with 
grief  and  fear.  Are  we  not  then  called  upon,  by  our  most  solemn 
obligations,  to  opjK)se  the  evil  which  threatens  to  destroy  us,  and  to 
promote  the  good  which  is  so  instrumental  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
benefit  ?  The  feelings  wdiich  are  now'  awakened,  the  attention  which 
is  widely  excited,  encourage  our  hopes.  An  opportunity  is  given  for 
enforcing  this  branch  of  evangelical  morals,  with  prospects  of  attention 
and  success  greater  than  w'e  have  before  possessed.  What  we  have 
taught  and  inculcated  in  our  ow’n  small  circles,  W'e  hope,  by  means  of 
Uiis  meeting,  to  lay  before  our  countrymen  in  a  w'ay  that  w’ill  draw 
their  more  serious  attention,  and  more  effectually  recommend  the  truth 
to  their  understandings  and  their  hearts.  Some  persons  may  object, 
that  this  and  its  allied  subjects  belong  to  the  science  of  politics  and 
p<ditical  economy,  and  that  it  is  not  befitting  to  the  ministers  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  give  opinions  or  advice  upon  them.  Against  the  spirit  of  this 
objection  1  enter  my  determined  protest.  It  can  be  advanced  by  only 
ignorance  or  unfairness.  W  hat  are  |>oliiic8,  but  the  knowdedge  and 
practice  of  the  claims  of  vight  and  the  oblig’ations  of  duty  which  belong 
to  men  us  members  of  society  }  Is  not  this  knowledge  and  practict* 
an  (*ssontial  part  t»f  morality  ?  And  is  there,  can  there  be,  any  religion 
without  morality  ?  As  teachers  of  religion,  therefore,  w’C  are  bound 
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to  be  teachers  of  jK>litics,  and  to  guard  the  important  subject  against 
errors  and  abuses.  Our  object  is  to  teach  the  politics  which  flow  from 
piety,  the  politics  of  equitable  benevolence,  the  politics  of  the  gospel, 
the  politics  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Lord.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  that  we  luid  those  to  whom  we  minister  should  ‘  render  to 
all  their  due  ;  putting  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men ;  as  free, 
and  not  using  our  lil)erty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  ser. 
vants  of  God.*  We  are  most  earnest  to  guard  all  |)ersons,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  against  sedition,  treason,  rebellion,  in  any  man¬ 
ner  of  degree,  approach,  or  tendency.  Be  it  tJso  considered,  that, 
while  the  people  have  their  duties,  they  have  also  their  claims,  just 
and  honorable  claims ;  and  that,  if  these  In?  neglected,  ‘  the  cries  of  the 
|KH>r  ascend  *  to  the  Just  and  Almighty  Gne,  who  ‘  will  plead  their 
cause.*  Also,  to  lM)rrow'  the  memorable  admonition  of  a  lamented 
Christian  statesman — *  property  and  rank  have  their  rights,  but  they 
have  likew'ise  their  duties.*  To  the  higher  classes,  therefore,  even  to 
the  highest,  w'e  ‘  have  a  message  from  (lod.’  Hut  few  of  them  will 
give  us  the  opjK>rtunity  of  delivering  it.  They  come  m»t  to  our  ])lace8  of 
Christian  w’orship;  nor  will  they  allow'  us  to  go  to  them,  and  tell  them 
of  ‘justice,  temperance,  and  the  judgment  to  come.*  Therefore,  if  we 
except  w'riting  and  publishing,  an  extraordinary  measure,  like  this 
assembly,  is  the  only  method  left  for  our  endeavoring  to  make  the  w'ord 
of  the  Lord  Ihj  heard  in  high  places,  as  w'ell  as  in  low' ;  in  towers  and 
palaces,  and  in  the  pits  and  cellars  where  w  ant  and  w'oe,  disease  and 
death,  and  many  a  form  of  misery,  have  fixed  their  dw'elling.  It  is 
the  violation  of  religious  obligiitioii,  by  our  laws  and  law-makers, 
which,  working  through  a  course  of  years,  has  at  length  C(nne  to  a 
term.  Those  laws  have  now  reached  to  an  amount  of  opi)ressioii,  in¬ 
jury,  and  aggravated  cruelty,  w'hich  can  no  longer  l)e  endured.  *l*he 
alternative  is  the  abrogation  of  the  iniquity,  or  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 
Wise  and  honest  men,  versed  in  the  inseparable  moans  of  public  pros¬ 
perity,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  have  long  foretold 
this  crisis.  It  has  arrived.  It  brings  in  its  train  of  terror  bodily  dis¬ 
eases  which  will  not  be  confined  to  the  hovel,  but  will  spread  over  the 
land,  imd  will  mount  to  the  most  splendid  mansions.  A  state  of  free¬ 
dom  from  the  extreme  of  misery  is  ordinarily  necessary  for  the  calm 
reflections  and  the  exercises  of  piety  ;  but  that  state  is  destroyed  by 
hunger  and  destitution,  winter’s  keen  cold,  w’hich  soon  w’ill  arrive, 
famished  families,  and  ‘the  first-born  of  death.*  Desperation  is  en¬ 
gendered.  The  burning  discontent  cannot  be  always  smothered.  We 
are  walking  on  the  fires  below.  They  threaten  eruptions.  Then  will 
military  execution  renew  its  horrors  ;  and  the  terrible  catastrophe  will 
befall  us  of  a  revolutionary  anarchy,  or  a  stern,  revengeful,  and  un¬ 
sparing  tyranny.  Ah  !  how  little  do  tlie  men  reflect  who  have  snatched 
the  morsel  of  hope  from  the  lips  of  the  famishing  millions,  what  retri¬ 
bution  they  have  l)een  ])reparing  for  themselves !  In  the  event  of  a 
national  convulsion  (which  Almighty  mercy  avert!)  they  will  Ik;  among 
the  first  victims  of  infuriated  revenge.  In  the  righteous  judgment  <»f 
God,  often  one  terrible  fiwm  of  sin  is  the  instrument  c»f  punishment  to 
another.* 
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In  passing  we  must  notice  briefly  the  opposition  which  this 
ministerial  assemblage  has  encountered,  ihat  the  journals 
pandering  for  party  purposes  to  the  diseased  appetite  or  the  igno¬ 
rant  prejudices  of  "a  class  should,  by  scurrilous  jests  and  ignoble 
ribaldry,  seek  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  conference  has  not  sur¬ 
prised  us  :  nor  has  this  opposition  been  without  its  use.  The 
Times  and  other  organs  have  fulfilled  the  behests  of  their 
masters,  but  more  propitious  w'ould  it  have  been  for  monopoly, 
had  the  alleged  imbecilities  and  heterogeneous  conceptions  of 
the  assembled  ministers  been  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
Times  does  not  often  expend  its  energies  upon  a  contemptible 
antagonist,  or  direct  its  thunders  against  a  molehill.  Its  con-  1 
doctors  have  usually  more  sagacity.  The  Spectator  has  been  a 
more  insidious  foe;  its  beau  idealy  for  the  last  four  years,  a  con¬ 
servative  ministry,  had  interests  to  be  promoted  which  could 
only  be  seiz  ed  by  throwing  odium  on  any  thing  practically  good, 
and  identifying  wise  measures  with  men  wdio  are  charged  as 
backsliders.  But  this  service  could  be  best  rendered  under 
the  guise  of  radical  hostility, — not  by  a  disappointed  place  | 
hunter,  but  by  vl  faithful  and  vigilant  guardian  of  popular  liberty. 

We  leave  him  to  his  reward,  when  it  comes.  But  others  have 
more  than  surprised  us  by  their  morbid  sensibility  respecting  all 
|K)litical  movements  by  ministers  of  religion.  This  cry  of  alarm 
luis  been  raised  by  honest  and  seemingly  zealous  opponents  of 
monopoly.  Mr.  \Vicksteed  of  Leeds  has  acquired  some  celebrity 
in  this  character.  He  has  played  ofl*  his  wit  or  his  wisdom  us 
well  against  the  corn  laws  as  against  the  ministerial  con¬ 
ference  ;  and  has  rather  out-w  itted  the  monopolists ;  since  his 
letter  has  obtained  insertion  where  discussions  on  corn  mono- 
|>olies  are  generally  excluded.  He  has,  moreover,  shown  the 
necessity,  which  is  felt  by  many,  to  acquit  themselves  of  all 
approval  of  the  laws  which  restrict  the  food  of  the  people.  M  e 
need  not  enter  the  lists  with  him  on  his  abstract  questions.  He 
has  been  fully  answered  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Leeds,  and  in  some 
powerful  articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Patriot, 

But  we  wish  to  present  the  excellent  and  convincing  reply  of 
one  whom  circumstances  only  detained  from  the  conference, 
and  whose  counsels  there  would  have  been  appreciated,  as  his 
name  is  had  in  honor  throughout  the  land.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Massie,  has  fully  acquitted  the  conference  of  im¬ 
proper  interference.  He  answers  the  charge  of  political  agita¬ 
I  should  deeply  feel,  however,  that  great  injustice  was  done  me, 
were  my  absiMici*  8Us|>ected  to  arise  from  any  indifference  resjK'cting  the 
^eat  object  of  the  pntposed  convention.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  far,  very 
ar  otherwise.  ^H)Ine  of  my  brethren  call  it  a  po/iVb'fl/ question,  and 
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object  to  a  ministerial  convention  respecting  it  on  this  gronnil.  That 
should  not  frighten  me.  Admitting  it  to  be  a  question  of  political 
h'gislation,  I  cannot,  on  that  account,  regard  it  as  the  less  a  question  of 
humanity,  (iranting  it  to  be  a  problem  of  political  economy,  1  dare 
not  allow  myself  to  forget,  to  what  a  vast  extent  it  is  a  question  of 
domestic  economy,  most  seriously  and  fearfully  affecting  the  condition 
of  myriads  of  families,  and  the  families  ttM)  of  those  who  must  ever  Ik* 
the  staple  of  a  commercial  nation’s  strength  and  prosperity.  In  such  a 
view  of  it,  it  can  never  be  out  of  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  servants  of 
that  Saviour  who.  while  the  great  end  of  his  mission  was  ‘  to  seek  and 
to  save  the  lost,*  manifested,  in  the  fulfilling  of  that  commission,  so 
Irenevolent  a  concern  for  the  temporal  as  w'ell  as  the  spiritual  interests 
of  a  sinful  and  suffering  world  ;  the  one  in  such  harmonious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  helping  with  the  other.  And  why  should  the  political  aspect  of 
tlie  question  overpow’er  the  interest  wdiich,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
w’C  ought  to  feel  in  it  a  question  of  humanity  ?  Politics  themselves  are 
a  branch  of  ethics.  Properly  viewed,  they  are  the  morals  of  nations. 
They  affect  the  character  and  the  well-being  of  the  w  orld.  Indifference 
to  jxditics,  in  this  view  of  them,  is  indifference  to  their  results — peace 
or  war — plenty  or  starvation — virtue  or  vice — prosperity  or  declension 
— security  to  person,  property,  and  life,  or  the  jeopardy  of  them  all. 
Surely  such  indifference  cannot  be  a  feature  of  character  which  the 
hible  rt*quires,  either  in  Christian  man  or  in  Christian  minister.  I  am 
no  meddler  w’ith  jxditics.  But  my  simple  reason  is,  that  in  doing  what 
I  can  to  diffuse  the  influence  of  bible  truth,  and  co-operating  with 
fcllow-christians  and  fellow  ministers  in  the  endeavour  to  leaven  the 
community  with  its  influence,  I  am  doing  what  I  conceive  to  be  my 
proj>er  part  in  promoting  and  ensuring  rectitude  of  principle  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs  ; — not  that  I  regard  the  management  of 
public  affairs  as  a  matter  w'ith  which,  as  a  minister  of  the  cross,  I  have 
no  concern.  Although  holding  the  essential  distinction  lK»tw’een  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  I  yet  believe  and 
am  sure,  that  the  spread  and  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  the  one  are 
the  best  security  for  the  application  of  right  principles  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  other.* 

It  was  accounted  no  easy  matter  to  bring  together  ministers 
of  all  religious  denominations.  They  live,  it  w  as  said,  in  different 
worlds — they  revolve  in  different  orbits.  Their  modes  of  faith 
have  broad  demarcations  and  stern  collisions.  Even  as  against 
the  laity  they  have  no  common  interest.  They  are  more  closely 
tied  to  their  several  churches  than  to  their  class.  The  notion  of 
calling  them  together  was  a  bold  conception.  So  thought  one 
of  the  gentlemen  invited,  but  who  was  ‘  comj)elled  to  decline  by 
‘  the  terms  of  the  printed  address  convening  the  assembly.’  The 
Rev.  Hugh  M‘Neil,  thus  replied,  ‘  In  what  you  call  our  sectarian 
‘  differences  are  involved  all  the  eternal  truths  of  the  Christian 
‘religion  ;  truths  from  which  a/owe  can  emanate  any  thing  deserv- 
‘  ing  the  name  of  Christian  charity.  To  admit  the  possibility  of 
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‘  mectinp;  on  the  ground  of  Christian  charity  without  reference  to 
'cliristian  truth— nay,  on  the  express  condition  of  laving  aside 
‘  for  a  while  all  that  many  among  us  consider  to  be  (lod  s  own 
word  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  countenance  the  infidel 
‘  liberalism  which  implies  that  revelation  is  useless,  without  hav- 
‘  ing  the  honest  boldness  to  say  so.’  Yet  since  the  charity  which 
Christianity  enjoins  is  a  virtue  commendable  whenever  it  is  exer¬ 
cised,  and  is  no  less  obligatory  where  revelation  has  been  re¬ 
jected,  than  where  a  high  pretension  to  its  sanctions  is  assumed: 
since  it  is  only  then  in  legitimate  exercise  when  it  ‘  seeketh  nut 
‘  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not 
*  in  ini(piity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth’ — where  can  so  aj)pr()priate 
a  sphere  be  sought  for  its  display  as  where  the  hungry  are  to  b(‘ 
fed,  the  naked  to  be  clothed,  and  the  fatherless  and  the  widows 
are  to  be  visited  in  their  aflliction  I  The  contem|)lation  of  such 
a  work,  and  the  impulse  of  so  hallowed  a  motive,  suthced  to 
suggest  and  call  out  the  energies  by  which  this  conference  was 
convoked.  No  lower  considerations  could  have  been  congenial 
with  the  prayers  and  precej)ts  of  the  gospel,  and  no  stronger  in- 
<lucemcnts  coidd  be  derived  than  are  j)resented  by  the  condition 
of  a  bread-taxed  people.  W  e  therefore  join  in  the  generous 
exclamation — ‘  W  hat  can  be  feared  from  this  precedent  of 


‘  mercy  \  It  rises  above  the  sphere  of  dogma  into  that  of  charity, 

‘  and  l)reathes  a  |)urer  air,  while  it  occupies  a  loftier  position. 

‘  May  such  be  the  synods  of  futurity  whenever  they  are  held  !’ 
l/aymen  have  had  reason  to  be  jealous  of  convocations,  but 
th(*y  cannot  refuse  to  honor  the  men  who  as  ministers  of  reli¬ 
gion  gathered  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  majesty  of  heaven 
is  insulU'd,  the  first  laws  of  nature  are  violently  and  legally  set 
aside  ;  while  injustice,  in  its  most  cruel  wrongs,  is  meted  out  t'' 
the  creatures  of  (iod  by  men  who  loudly  boast  of  their  religioi 
‘  Hread  tax,’  it  has  lieen  said,  ‘  is  a  blight  on  the  world’s  har 
‘  vests.  It  is  the  blast  and  the  shower  that  level  with  tin 
ground  the  poor  laborer’s  hopes.  Monopoly  diminishes  crops, 
and  prevents  harvests.  N  ature  allows  the  cultivators  of  a  dis- 
‘  taut  soil  to  grow  corn  for  the  operative  here  ;  their  interest 

*  prompts  them  to  do  it;  but  monopoly  forbids.  It  creates  an 

*  artificial  barrenness  there,  and  a  corresponding  artificial  scar- 
‘  city  here.  I  o  pray  against  rain,  and  not  act  against  monopoly,  is 

to  serve  heaven  in  word  and  insult  heaven  in  deed,  tbi  the 
ministers  ot  religion  it  devolved  to  vindicate  her  name  from 
this  profanity.  Ibit  the  moral  influences  of  the  corn-laws 
remaiiu'd  to  be  <leveloped,  and  the  evidence  of  their  operation 
arranged  and  displayed.  W  ith  the  ministers  of  religion  are 
found  peculiar  facilities  for  such  ])urposes  ;  they  see  much  more 
ch*arl\  into  such  arcana  than  mill-ow  ners  or  landlords.  I  he 
physical  pressure  on  the  industrious,  and  the  moral  alienations 
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to  wliich  that  pressure  impels,  are  sul)j(H!ts  ot  their  daily  contact, 
and  the  occasions  of  constant  apprehension  and  solicitude. 
To  borrow  the  ipsissima  verha  of  the  eUxpient  writer  who  so 
well  reasoned  this  question  in  the  Morning  Chronicle — 

*  They  can  trace  the  agency  of  the  system  from  the  enhanced  rents 
of  the  duke  to  the  enforced  crimes  of  the  destitute.  They  can  note 
hi»\v  the  ])rohil)itory  duty  is  levied  on  kindly  feelings  and  im>ral  cul¬ 
ture.  It  has  been  seen  before  ‘  how  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may 
dine  but  they  have  seen  how  wretches  are  made  that  mortgages  may 
not  he  foreclosed.  The  slave-trade  received  its  death  blow  by  the  ex- 
|)osition  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage.  Let  those  who  are 
(jualitied  explain  in  detail  to  the  world  the  foid  and  fearful  scenes 
enacted  in  the  slave-ship  of  monopoly,  by  those  who,  if  they  do  not 
trathc  in  man,  yet  extort  their  gains  from  the  daily  bread  by  which 
heaven  wills  that  man  should  live. 

‘  A  wasteful  cupidity  robs  the  industrious  j)opulation  of  many  millions, 
to  pocket  its  gain  of  thousands.  A  powerful  class  abuses  the  sacred 
function  of  legislation  to  tax  the  helpless,  and  perpetrate  injustice  by 
the  f(»rms  of  law.  The  party  obligation  of  defending  inicpiitous  privi¬ 
lege  generates  sophistry  and  misrepresentation,  and  perverts  the  minds 
that  should  enlighten  and  instruct  public  (»pinion.  lleligion  incurs 
odium  by  the  interest  of  its  established  teachers  in  a  tax  on  bread. 
The  poor  man  has  less  work,  lower  wages,  and  a  smaller  loaf;  all 
hitter  streams  from  the  same  fountain.  A  gulf  yawns  in  society,  which 
only  curses  and  threats  can  overpass.  The  few  are  demoralized  by 
p(»wer  and  selrtshness ;  and  the  many,  by  helplessness,  vindictiveness, 
and  desperation.  Class  is  alienated  from  class,  and  country  from 
ooTintry.  If  this  be  not  amoral  and  religious  cpiestion,  wbat  is?  What 
voice  so  tit  to  rebuke  these  growing  evils  as  that  which  once  preached 
of  righteousness  till  the  sordid  oppressor  trembled  }  NVliat  topic  so  ajit 
to  unite  the  exertions  <»f  those  who  preach  ‘  peace  on  earth,*  as  that 
which,  until  settled,  forbids  all  peace,  and  tramples  upon  all  bonds  of 
society  except  brute  coercion  }  Not  by  irregular  aud  isolated  efforts, 
but  by  one  strong  and  united  appeal  d»K.*s  it  become  the  ministers  of 
religimi  to  denounce  this  most  irreligious  state  of  things,  and  stay  the 
plague.  In  their  combination  they  have  a  moral  ])ower  far  greater 
than  the  mere  multiplication  of  their  individual  influence.  The  spirit 
of  providence  speaks  through  them,  and  ]>nmiises  an  answer  to  the 
prayer  for  daily  bread.* 

The  moral  phenomenon,  at  once  uniejne  and  imposing,  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  ministerial  convocation,  is  now  a  matter  of 
record,  and  will  become  a  subject  of  history.  A  great  experi¬ 
ment,  hazardous  in  the  esteem  of  some  and  obnoxious  in  the 
apprehension  of  others,  has  been  tried  and  found  jiracticable. 
f  oming  together,  not  to  define  doctrinal  mysteries,  to  enforce 
speculations,  enact  ceremonies,  or  promulgate  creeds,  but  to 
expose  and  denounce  oppressive  laws,  and  plead  for  the  pcMU 
'and  the  needy  ;  and  having  for  their  f)i)ject  justice  and  chanty, 
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th(»  nuMiibors  of  it  have  dischan^od  their  solemn  trust,  and 
maintained  the  charaeter  of  their  convention  to  be  ‘  Christian  in 
‘  tlio  broadest  and  most  ])ractical  sense  of  the  word,  Christian  in 
‘  the  most  Christian  sense/ 

The  |>roceedings  of  the  conference  are  not  yet  before  the 
world  with  such  detail  as  warrant  those  who  did  not  mingle 
in  its  discussions  to  nrononnce  a  final  judgment  on  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at.  Yet  we  cannot  defer,  beyond  the  pr(‘- 
sent  moment,  a  few  statements.  When  the  otHcial  n'port 
appears,  an  opportunity  may  arise  for  further  discussion.  A 
judgment  cannot  be  maturely  formed  merely  from  the  fact 
that  upwards  of  (iOO  ministers  of  religion  assembled,  and  that 
XOO  more  would  have  joined  them  but  for  financial  obstruc¬ 
tions;  neither  can  we  sufficiently  apj)reciate  the  case  df  our 
countrv  from  the  pirn  voce  statements  of  the  assembled  minis¬ 
ters.  Five  hundred  returns  have  been  made  by  benevolent  men 
who  have  explored  their  own  locality,  solicited  the  information 
of  i)oor  law  guardians,  or  their  clerks,  examined  the  condition 
ami  elicited  the  opinions  of  the  poor  and  suffering  children  of 
want,  and  the  private  feelings  of  the  hungry  and  emaciated 
laborer.  These  documents  speak  solemnly  and  fearfully  to  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  and  Christian,  and  are  adapted  to  awaken 
apprehensions  which  may  well  make  the  calmest  mind  to  trem¬ 
ble.  'fhey  unveil  a  picture  of  destitution  and  wretchedness 
which  cannot  long  consist  with  the  |)eace  of  society,  and  open 
up  scenes  of  moral  degradation  which  reflect  a  character  of  the 
grossest  imj)iety  on  the  system  from  which  they  spring.  The 
evils  thus  disclosed  are  too  wide  spread,  and  too  deep  seated, 
to  admit  of  removal  by  any  partial  remedy ;  neither  will  they 
admit  of  any  delay,  for  their  virulence  increases  every  hour, 
and  threatens,  unless  instantly  eradicated,  to  corrupt  and  ruin 
the  great  luiuss  of  our  working  population.  We  look  forward 
to  the  publication  of  the  evidence  thus  collected,  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  future  progress  of  this  good  cause,  and  shall 
take  the  earliest  onportunity  which  occurs  after  its  app(‘arance, 
of  directiug  to  it  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  inay  be  useful  that  we  jiresent  a  brief  e})itome  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Manchester  during  the  conference.  Some  of  the 
nu>st  zealous  friends  of  the  movement  were  prevented  by  per- 
sonal  or  relative  indisposition  from  attending  :  such  w'ere  I)rs. 
la'itchild,  Hei'd,  and  \\  ardlaw.  Others  by  engagements  which 
they  could  not  supe  rsede,  or  circumstances  which  thev  had  not 
antipated.  l)rs.  Raffles,  Campbell,  and  Harris  \vere  absent 
from  no  hostility  on  their  parts ;  and  very  many  others  who 
were  eonfidentlv  exj)ected,  and  who  most  heartily  sympathiz(*d 
with  their  brethren,  were  prevented  from  giving  their  attend¬ 
ance.  The  membeTs  of  the  conference,  which  w'as  held  in  the 
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in  tho'rown  Mall,  .Manchester,  were  admitted  by  ticket,  and  were 
placed  in  the  body  ot  the  lar^*e  liall  so  as  to  have  easy  access  to 
the  platform,  and  presented  an  imposin';  and  auoust  appt'arance. 
No  assembly  of  senators  could  more  command  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  spectator.  The  conference  opened  its 
sittinjrs  on  Tuesday  the  1 7th,  at  ten  o'clock.  Dr.  Cox  beiiiii 
called  temporarily  to  the  chair,  a  provisional  committee  was 
a|)pointed  to  nominate  chairmen,  committee,  and  secretaries. 
During*  their  absence,  the  (picstion  of  prayer  was  started, 
and  l)r.  Vaughan  requested  to  lead  the  devotion  of  tin* 
assembled  ministers.  A  dithculty  connected  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  felt  by  the  preliminary  committee,  and  it  was 
afterward  revived  when  the  chair  was  taken  for  the  dav.  Tin* 
decision  adopted  by  the  conference*  left  individual  ministers  to 
follow  the  course  deemed  by  them  most  approj)riate.  Such  defer¬ 
ence  seemed  advisable  from  the  variety  of  denominations  assem¬ 
bled.  Several  (Quakers,  about  twelve  Roman  Catholic  priests, and 
twenty-five  Unitarian  ministers,  a  few  Swedenborj^ian  ministers, 
and  more  than  twelve  Methodist  Association  |)reachers,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  New  (Connexion  Methodists,  nearly  fifty 
Scotch  l^resbyterian  Dissenters,  two  hundr(*d  Baptists,  and 
three  hundred  Independent  ministers,  besides  a  small  number 
of  c  ler<;ymcn  of  the  established  churches  of  hait^land  ami  Scot¬ 
land,  were  present.  The  j)rovisional  committee  report(*d  tin* 
result  of  their  consultations,  and  the  followiiii;  list  of  office-bearers 
was  jiroposed  and  adopted. 


rilKSIDKNTS  OF  TIIK  FOCR  DAYS. 


Tuesday — Rev.  Thomas  Adkins,  of  Southam])ton. 

Wednesday — Rev.  \\  illiam  Chaplin,  of  Bishop*s  Stortford,  Hertford¬ 
shire. 

77iMrsf%~Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  LL.I).,  D.I).,  of  Hackney. 

Triday — Rev.  Tlunnas  Spencer,  A.M.,  (►f  Hinton,  Bath. 

SKCnETAHIKS. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Massie,  IM.R.I.A.,  Salford. 

Rev.  William  M’Kerrow,  Manchester. 

Rev.  Richard  Fletcher,  Manchester. 

Rev.  William  Bevan,  Liverpool. 

KXECUTI VK  COM AJ ITTKK. 

This  jieneral  or  executive  committee  is  composed  <>f  all  the  ministers 
named  in  the  four  following 

SUB- COMMITTEES. 

Sub* committee  of  Resolutions,  to  prepare  propositions,  motions,  ad¬ 
dresses,  &c.  : — 'fhe  Revs.  Richard  Fletcher,  Manchester  (secretary)  ; 
Thomas  Scales,  Leeds  ;  J.  Acworth,  Bradford,  \  orkshire ;  d.  Kelly, 
Liverpool. 

VOE.  X.  -  » 
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Siil)-coinmittee  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  of  the  j)ress,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  puhlication,  \'C.  i — The  Hevs.  «J.  W .  ^Massie,  ^Iiiiichester 
(secretarv)  ;  I)r.  C'lunie,  Manchester;  John  M’Farlane,  (flasgow  ;  J. 
Carlisle,  I-/<»n(hui ;  T.  (i.  Lee,  Manchester. 

Suh-cominiltee  of  Documents,  Statistics,  ike, : — 'Fhe  Revs.  W'. 
^APKerrow,  Manchester  (^secretary);  J.  Gwyther,  ditto;  Dr.  Payne, 
Kxeter;  A.  Harvey,  (ilasgow  ;  J.  Robertson,  Edinburgh;  A.  Daird, 
Paisley;  J.  Burder,  Stroud;  T.  Thomas,  Pontypool ;  J.  C.  Miall, 
Ikadford. 

Suh-committee  of  Executive,  to  whom  shall  he  referred  all  matters 
of  dilhcultv  arising  during  the  sittings  of  the  conference  : — The  Revs. 
J.  \V.  M  assie,  Manchester  (secretary);  W,  Shuttleworth,  J.  L.  Poore, 
J.  Thornton,  J.  Griliin,  Francis  Beardsall. 

The  business  wus  opened  by  the  Rev.  T.  Ailkins,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  in  an  address  which  elicited  marked  aj>prohation, 
when  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Vyc  Smith  followed  in  a  speecli  which  we 
have  already  charaeteri/ed,  and  to  which  we  cannot  too  point- 
edlv  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  which  liad  been  made  by  tlu' 
Manchester  ministers,  and  the  motives  by  which  they  had  been 
actuat(‘d,  were  detailed  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Massie,  from  whose' 
speech  we  had  intended  to  extract  largely,  hut  that  the  crowded 
state  of  our  pages  forbid. 

The  afternoon  of  Tuesday  was  employed  in  addresses  on 
the  general  (piestions  involved  in  the  corn-laws.  IGehard  Coh- 
den,  l^s(|.,  M.P.,  was  admitted  as  a  deputation  from  tlie  Anti- 
(\)rn  Law  League,  and,  as  counsel  for  tlie  cause,  stated  tlie 
(piest  ion  to  the  conference  in  an  ehxpient  and  forcible  manner, 
ex|>osed  the  injustice  and  injurious  nature  of  the  restrictive  laws. 


which  oppress  tlie  poor  and  are  driving  the  country  to  the  ev(* 
ot  ruin,  'flu*  impression  which  he  produced  was  a  strong  con¬ 
viction  ot  the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of  all  enactments  whicli  jire- 
vent  tree  trade  in  the  tood  ot  the  pt'ople,  and  an  earnest  desire 
that  they  should  he  speedily  and  entirely  abrogated.  The  Rev. 
1.  East,  ot  Birmingham;  T.  Sjiencer,  of  Hinton;  J.  Sihrec*,  ot 
(  oventry  ;  A.  Baird,  Moderator  of  the  Secession  Synod  ;  and 
ten  other  ministers  from  Sussex,  Shetheld,  Manchester,  Forfar, 
^  orkshire,  Wales,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham,  delivered  to  the 
convention  sp(‘eches  teeming  with  tacts  regarding  the  poor 
ot  the  most  thrilling  interest.  The  teelings  of  the  conference 
wen*  excited  and  det*ply  aiiitatcd  by  disclosures  of  the  poverty 
aiul  wretclu*dut*ss  which  the  several  speakers,  as  eye-witness(*s, 
madi* ;  iu)t  a  tt*w  wen*  overwhelmed  in  sorrow,  and  with  t(*ars 
ot  symjiathy  evinced  tlu*  etli'ct  ot  these  disclosures.  foward  the 
close  ot  the  silting  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Earl  Ducie  was 
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present,  and  when  requested  by  the  ehairinan  to  address  the 
conference  he  frankly  complied. 

‘  I  came  here/  remarked  his  Lordship,  "  for  the  purpose  of  learning, 
ami  not  of  teaching.  I  came  to  hear  from  the  mouths  of  those  who 
may  be  sup|)osed  to  be  the  best  judges,  because  they  have  seen  most  of 
the  misery  of  the  laboring  population.  ...  1  liave  for  many  years  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  com  laws  as  they  exist  are  extremely  o])pressive 
to  the  laboring  population,  and  injurious  to  every  branch  of  society. 
Had  I  been  a  monopolist — had  I  been  one  of  those  who  had  voted  h>r 
charging  an  additional  ])rice  on  the  bread  of  tlie  poor  man,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  testimony  laid  before  you  to-day  by  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  spoken,  would  have  been  enough  t()  persuade  me  that  1 
had  been  in  the  wrong  ;  it  would  have  been  enough  to  ])ersuade 
me  that  I  should  retract  those  opinions.  Hut  my  opinions  Iiave  been 
always  those  gocul  old-fashioned  whig  opiniofis,  that  that  government 
was  the  best  which  gave  the  greatest  amount  (►f  happiness  to  the  great¬ 
est  numher  of  its  subjects.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  present  corn  laws 
are  not  acting  in  that  way.  (jentlemen,  I  am  aware  that  discussions 
<ui  the  corn  laws,  and  on  the  general  principles  of  freedom  of  com¬ 
merce,  are  looked  u]>on  by  many  as  a  merely  political,  or  rather  I 
should  say  an  entirely  ])arty  (piestion.  Hut  1  look  on  the  <|uestion  in 
a  very  ditlerent  point  of  view.  It  is  not  in  my  mind  a  (piestion  whe¬ 
ther  Lord  IMelbourne  should  preside  over  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  preside  over  its  interests  ;  but 
it  is  a  (piestion  deeply  involving  the  morality  of  our  pojiulation.  I 
believe  that  to  take  an  aetive  part  in  the  suppression  or  alteration  of 
the  existing  corn  laws  is  to  do  much  towards  education — towards  in- 
creasing  morality  and  the  sjiread  of  religious  instruction  throughout 
the  land.  These  are  the  motives  by  which  I  am  guided  in  the  line  of 
conduct  which  I  shall  ]>ursue  as  regards  the  corn  laws  ;  and,  although 
the  party  with  which  1  shall  most  probably  V(»te  in  the  house  in  a  few 
days  will  be  but  small,  I  shall  then  see  those  (ui  whom  you  may  de¬ 
pend.  It  gav'e  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer 
speak  in  the  way  he  did  of  Lord  Radnor,  than  wlaun  there  is  no 
man  to  whom  the  eountry  owes  a  deeper  debt.  He,  with  the  Karl 
Fitzwilliam,  are  not  actuated  by  party  s])irit — their  support  of  the 
ministerial  project  is  founded  on  the  ])urcst  of  grounds.  I  know  they 
feel  as  you  all  feel — as  all  the  ministers  of  religion  whom  I  have 
listened  to  with  so  much  pleasure  to-day — that  the  happiness,  and 
moral  position,  and  religious  instruction  of  the  community,  depend 
much  on  the  corn  law  question.  As  regards  wliat  I  have  heard  to-day, 
there  are  manv  arguments  used  by  the  op]>onents  of  this  (piestion — 
though,  indeed,  in  parliament  I  have  hearil  but  two — one  of  them  the 
fallacy  regarding  wages,  and  the  second,  which  is  e(pially  falsi*,  is,  that 
much  land  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivati(»n  if  the  corn  laws  Ik*  re¬ 
pealed.  Indeed,  it  was  boldly  stated,  that  one-third  of  the  land  of 
this  countrv  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  I  Iiave  been  for 
many  vears  a  ])ractical  agriculturist.  I  have  been  thrown  much  amongst 
them  ;  and  although  there  is  a  great  misapprehension  amongst  them  jw 
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lo  l!u*ir  real  interests,  1  bi'lieve  ii  »>;reater  body  of  practieal  agrieul- 
tiirists  is  with  us  than  many  suppose.  I  can  only  add,  from  my  own 
experience  in  agriculture,  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  what  1  can 
glean  from  those  whose  opinions  1  consider  the  best,  that  so  tar  from 
an  alteration  in  the  present  corn  laws  tending  in  any  way  to  throw 
land  (Hit  of  cultivation,  the  more  ])robable  result  will  be  to  bring  more 
land  into  cultivation,  and  that  cultivation,  too,  of  a  higher  character. 

The  proceedings  of  \V  (*(liu‘sday  morning  were  sntHcient  to  murk 
the  growing  intensity  with  which  the  minds  of  the  members  ot 
the  c(»nference  hud  entcTcd  into  the  subject.  After  ^Ir.  Chujilin 
hud  taken  the  chair,  Mr.  Curtis,  from  Ohio,  was  introduced  to 
expound  tlie  bearing  oi  the  corn  laws  on  the  trade  and  produce 
of  America,  and  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
lie  discussed  the  (juestion  in  a  practical  and  comprehensive 
manner,  and  proved  that  tn*e  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations  would  be  productivt'  of  prosperity  to  both,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  secure  continmal  pi'ace  in  their  intercourse. 

It  is  imjiossible  to  survey  fully  the  whole  procedure,  or 
unalv/e  the  speeches  of  the  various  members  who  followed, 
proposing  or  supporting  the  propositions  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  b(‘  submitted  to  the  conference,  'fhe  philosophy  ot 
irc'c  trade,  and  the  history  and  operation  of  a  restrictive  ])olicy, 
were  powerfully  and  convincingly  developed  in  the  addresses  ot 
Dr.  X’aughan,  br.  Payne,  Mr. Spencer,  Air.  Ihirsons,  Mr.  Perry, 
Mr.  (liles.  Dr.  Pitchie,  Air.  Harvey,  and  others,  who  moved  or 
secondt‘d  the  following  propositions: 

‘  1.  That  this  cuufert'iice,  drawn  together  from  various  parts  (if  the 
Ciiited  Kingdom,  having  a  general  convietioii  of  the  existence  of  hmg- 
continued  and  still  increasing  distress  alfecting  the  community  at  large, 
and  bearing  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  industrious  classes,  tiiids  this 
conviction  di'cply  contirnu*d  by  various  statements  and  documentary 
evidence  now  laid  before  tlumi,  which  clearly  proves  that  vast  numbers 
are  incapable  of  (obtaining  by  their  labor  a  suthciency  of  the  common 
iK'ci'ssanes  of  lite  for  themselves  and  their  families.’ 

*  2.  lhat,  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  the  prevailing  distress 
painfully  tends  to  arrest  the  progress  of  education,  to  ])revent  the 
exercise  of  domestic  and  social  affections,  to  induce  reckless  and  im¬ 
moral  habits,  to  prevent  attendance  on  religious  worship,  and  to  harden 
the  heart  against  leligioiis  impressions  ’ 

‘  .1.  lhat,  influenced  at  once  by  feelings  of  svmpathv  for  the  sufler- 
ing  |>oor,  with  whom  their  official  duties  bring  them  into  daily  contact, 
and  t)\  a  divp  interest  in  the  success  of  the  religion  whereof  they  are 
ministers,  this  conferenci*  feels  itsidf  onlv  acting  from  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  in  examining  into  the  causes  of  the  existing  distress,  and  even  the 
example  of  our  Saviour  himself,  iu  emploving  its  utmost  influence  to 
alleviate  or  improve  it,’ 

1.  lliat,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  which  have  come  under  their 
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notice  in  Iheir  own  res])ective  neighlHirluMids,  no  less  than  hv  state¬ 
ments  laid  before  them,  the  ministers  eom])osing  this  conference  cannot 
avoid  the  painful  convictiiui  that  much  of  the  wide-spread  distress  of 
the  present  time  is  attributable  to  provision  laws,  inasmuch  as  they 
limit  the  supply,  and  thereby  enhancin''  the  cost  of  the  common  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  fetter  industry,  repress  enterprise,  divert  the  legitimate 
emphwment  of  capital,  and  spread  discontent  and  heart-burniiig 
through  the  land. 

‘  5.  That,  believing  that  the  laws  of  Almighty  (lod,  as  revealed 
in  his  word,  ought  to  be  the  laws  of  human  action,  and  that  any  de¬ 
viation  from  them,  either  in  individual  conduct  or  in  the  affairs  (»f 
nati(ms,  must  excite  his  displeasure  ;  and  believing  that  the  m(ump«>ly 
of  bread  is  anti-christian  in  principle,  this  conference  will  seek  the  re¬ 
moval  «if  the  provision  laws,  and  more  especially  de])recates  tlu‘ir  tM»n- 
tinuaiice  as  a  great  national  offence  against  that  Heing  by  u  hom  kings 
reign  and  princes  decree  justice. 

‘  b.  That  the  laws  which  restrict  the  importation  of  the  jirime  neces¬ 
saries  (»f  life  are,  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  essentially  and 
manifestly  unjust,  and  o])erate  with  ])eculiar  hardship  on  the  o])erative 
classes,  by  at  once  limiting  the  market  for  the  disposal  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  and  raising  the  price  of  food,  when  they  are  least  able  to 
})rocure  it. 

‘  7.  That,  in  the  undeniable  fact  of  the  reciprocal  dependance  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  human  family,  this  conference,  recognising  the 
admirable  provision  of  the  all-wise  beneticient  Creator  for  securing 
their  individual  ha])j>iness,  maintaining  their  peaceful  intercourse,  and 
enhancing  their  collective  welfare,  in  consecpience  feels  itself  solemnly 
bound  to  declare  its  uncompromising  hostility  to  those  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  which  ])revent  the  ever-increasing  ])o])ulatit»n  of  this  country 
from  exchanging  the  ])roducts  of  their  manufacturing  industry  and 
skill,  which  they  are  es])ecially  enabled  to  ])rotler,  for  the  food  which 
they  so  much  need,  and  which  other  countries  are  so  well  able  and 
most  anxious  to  give  in  return  for  them. 

‘  b.  That  no  effectual  relief  can  be  sup])lied,  either  by  jiarochial 
assessments,  or  the  benefactions  of  private  or  associated  charity  ;  that 
the  necessary  remedy  for  the  existing  distress  is  full  employment  and 
aderpiate  remuneration;  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hoj)e  to  alleviate  the 
laboring  classes  from  their  ])resent  depression,  so  long  as  the  existing 
system  of  provision  laws  continues  to  interpose  between  the  bounty  of 
C»od  and  the  necessities  of  his  creatures. 

‘  Ih  That  this  conference,  deeply  interested  in  the  mainltmance  of 
the  various  benev(»lent  and  religitms  institutions  which  exist  in  our 
country,  and  which  depend  f«»r  their  support  on  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  community,  is  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  the  resources  of 
many  4if  those  institutions  have  lieen  already  materially  affected  by^the 
prevailing  distress  ;  and  fears  that,  unless  that  distress  be  spcedily^aiid 
effectually  alleviated,  Christians,  instead  of  enlarging,  must  contract 
their  sphere  of  benevolence.* 

Such  are  tlie  delibcriilc  conclusions  which  after  mature  conn- 
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s(*l  aiul  ^1‘avc*  (.liscussion,  the  coiilereiice  recognised  iis  tlie  l)iisis 
of  their  subs(‘(juent  proceedings.  Tlie  j)rinciples  einb(>di(‘d  in 
these  resolutions  were  clearly  and  fully  established  by  argu¬ 
ments  and  facts  which  precluded  all  diversity  of  opinion,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  conference.  The  day 
was  well  spent  on  which  these  great  truths  were  athrmed  by  the 
representatives  of  fifte(*n  hundred  churches,  to  be  promulgat(‘(l 
to  the  nation  as  the  testimony  of  religion  against  the  impious 
laws  which  nullify  the  |)rovision  of  a  mercitul  Creator,  and  suh- 
j(‘ct  large  bodies  of  human  beings  to  penury  and  wretchedness. 

Not  less  important  was  the  third  day  for  its  proceedings.  A 
fleputation  of  inudligent  mechanics,  the  representatives  of 
skilled  labor  in  every  town  of  the  kingdom,  was  admititnl  to 
convey  their  judgment  of  the  system  which  taxes  food,  and  ob¬ 
structs  the  commerce  by  which  labor  is  rewarded,  and  the  |K)or 
are  enabled  to  provide  for  their  wants.  A  link  of  connexion 
was  thus  forimMl  between  the  teachers  of  religion  and  the  men 
on  whom  devolves  the  conduct  of  our  manufacturt‘s,  from  which 
the  haj>piest  r(‘sults  mav  be  anticij)ated.  With  the  existence  of 
reciprocal  confidence  b(;tween  such  portions  of  the  community 
\\v  may  count  on  energy  and  co-operation.  The  case  of  the 
handloom  weavers  was  introduced  by  three  of  their  number; 
their  addn'ss  was  appropriate,  and  their  appearance,  destitute  of 
all  stage  efh*ct,  told  on  the  conference  with  great  power.  In¬ 
stead  of  chetTs  many  tearful  eyes  saluted  the  humble  sufferers, 
and  showt‘d  them  the  sympathv  of  the  conference.  Facts  were 
elieili‘d  by  a  r/?v/  voce  examination  of  the  delegates,  which 
amply  confirmed  the  darkest  representations  which  had  been 
givt'u  of  the  abject  distress  of  the  working  classes,  ddie  full 
report  of  this  iiujuiry  should  be  put  into  the  liand  of  every  sena¬ 
tor,  and  circulated  by  everv  Anti-(\)rn  Faw  Association.  Lord 
Ducie,  who  was  present,  confessed  that  he  had  never  before  un¬ 
derstood  the  operation  of  corn  laws  in  reference  to  sjiiritual 
things.  So  startled  was  this  nobleman,  that  on  the  following 
day  he  instituted  a  close  and  personal  inquiry  into  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made,  and  found  them  more  than  verified  by  re¬ 
spectable  manufacturers  of  the  town. 

I  wo  ()ther  deputations  were  admitted  to  the  conference,  and 
by  their  communications  served  to  connect  its  proceedings  with 
the  feelings  and  views  of  the  jiroductive  classes.  The  Operative 
Ant  i-(,  orn  I  .aw  As.sociation  w  ere  allow  ed  to  address  the  conference 
b\  a  deputation.  1  heir  delegates  conducted  themselves  not  only 
with  propriety,  but  so  as  to  add  to  the  impulse  of  the  movement, 
and  to  increase  theirow  ii  efliciencv  and  importance,  d  he  impression 
‘  »f  t  heir  w  rit  ten  memorial ,  and  of  t  he  speech  of  one  of  tluur  members, 
wa>  .vuch  as  to  give  courage  to  the  operatives  in  their  prospec¬ 
tor  engnirements.  I  he  council  of  tin*  Anti-Corn  Law  Leaiiue 
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applied  tor  an  audience  ot  the  conterence,  and  were  introdueed 
to  the  platform.  Sir  T.  Potter  and  several  aldermen  of  Man¬ 
chester,  with  the  treasurer,  chairman,  and  other  members  of  tiu* 
council,  appeared  as  representatives  ot  the  league,  and  having 
ap|)ointed  11.  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  read  their  address,  re¬ 
mained  to  testify  their  deep  interest,  till  the  close  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Mr.  Cobden  again  spoke  on  the  tpiestion  of  free 
trade,  and  dispelled  the  delusions  and  sophistry  employed  by 
inonoj)olists  in  defence  of  their  system. 

The  conference  was  as  anxious  to  ascertain  the  exact 
operation  of  monopoly  in  the  agricultural  districts  as  in 
the  manufacturing  towns,  and  nearly  two  full  days  wtue 
devoted  to  statements  from  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
Tliere  was  no  apprehension  felt  that  the  farmer’s  laborers 
found  an  elysium  when  bread  was  dear,  or  that  their  wages  rose 
in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  provisions,  any  more  than  that  the 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  population  was  not  painfully 
distressing  and  aggravated  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  food 
was  increased  and  the  su|)ply  of  labor  diminished.  The  whole 
relation  and  bearing  of  the  investigation,  whether  allecting  the 
farmer  or  his  laborer,  the  |)roduction  at  honu^  or  the  markels 
abroad,  were  deliberately  canvassed  and  examined.  Spt'echify- 
ing  was  not  the  aim  of  the  members.  They  had  come  togetlu'i* 
on  the  most  momentous  subject  which  could  engage  their 
thoughts. 

The  value  of  this  movement  is  not  to  be  measured  alone  by 
the  momentary,  and,  as  some  may  imagine,  tlu^  evanescent  im¬ 
pression  of  the  conference  in  convention.  The  subject  has, 
indeed,  been  thus  j)rominently  brought  bi*fore  the  whoU* 
country.  The  journals  of  every  party  and  ev(‘iy  district  jirove 
that  public  attention  has  been  roused  and  riveted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  monopoly  in  food.  The  tide  which  rolled  on 
toward  Manchester,  as  the  seat  of  deliberation,  has  alr(‘ady 
turned  towards  the  distant  regions  from  which  the  delegates 
had  come,  and  the  minds  of  men  have  been  engaged  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  object  for  which  the  convocation  was  call(‘d.  I>ut 
added  to  all  this,  evidence  the  most  authentic  and  searchii^g  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  who  originated  the 
undertaking,  and  we  are  glad  to  understand  that  it  is  already 
in  process  of  publication,  in  such  a  form  as  to  come  witlim 
the  reach,  not  only  of  every  member  of  the  conl(‘rence,  but  of 
every  benevolent  jierson  who  wishes  to  promott?  the  success  of 
the  inquiry.  A  condensed  and  well  digested  report  of  the 
documents  and  statements  which  were  laid  before  the  convention, 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  object  of  its  sittings.  Hut  this  report 
will  only  extend  the  knowledge  which  is  already  partially  and 
locally  ])ossessed.  The  appalling  state  of  the  p(‘ople  has  liecm 
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laid  hart*  to  the  a|)|)reliension  of  selfish  monopolists.  Tlit'v 
tremhle  at  the  exposure.  Mr.  (lishornc  alluded  to  these  parties 
when  he  said — 

‘  It  is  true,  that  wo  are  hero  all  agitators  to«;other,  and  our  agitation 
has  ln'on  doiuninced  in  very  hi«;h  ])lacos, — at  least  by  those  who  we 
expect  will  he  in  verv  hijih  places  speedily, — for  I  have  heard  men 
who  are  expected  to  he  hi^h  in  otlice  in  a  short  time,  state  that  it  was 
inexcusahle  t(»  excite  the  ]H*o]de  on  the  subject  of  their  food.  Dry 
bread,  then,  is  so  excitini;  a  subject  to  the  British  people,  that  it  must 
not  Ik*  mentioned  amonjjst  yon. — Yon  must  not  ev’en  sn^^est  to  the  j)eo])le 
of  Knjrland,  that  any  course  of  lejrislation  can  take  place  under  which 
they  slionhl  have  a  sntheient  supply  of  dry  bread.  I  dare  say  yon  may 
tell  the  working:  people  about  snch  thinijs  as  stamps  and  conveyances 
on  real  property  ;  hnt  to  snjjinest  to  them  that  under  any  system  of 
leirislation  thev  and  their  families  shmdd  have  a  sntheienev  of  bread 
for  their  sn])port  ;  and  tlu^se  wh«»  venture  to  do  so,  this  c(niference,  ami 
the  Anti-(’orn  liaw  League  are  denounced  altogether,  as  unprincipled 
agitators,  because  they  bring  this  subject  before  the  British  public.’ 


But  we  must  have  a  regard  to  otliers :  the  suffering  and  dis¬ 
contented  may  learn  hence  a  fearful  truth — not  only  that  there* 
an*  others  who,  like  themselves,  are  discontented,  and  are  well 
nigh  driven  mad  hv  op[)ression — hut  also  that  the  sober  and 
(d)servant  apprehend  danger,  while  the  oppressors  of  the  peoj)le 
an*  (peaking  for  the  consetpiences  of  their  unjust  legislation.  In 
this  view'  of  the  matt(*r,  we  sav  it  Imcomes  the  men  of  pea(*e, 
who  love  their  ('ountrv  and  dread  the  convulsions  which  have 
delugt'd  other  lands,  to  conn*  forward  promptly  and  prove*  their 
natriotism  and  their  virtue,  hv  seeking  to  stem  the  rising  torrent. 
It  is  no  longer  optional  w  heth(*r  measures  of  relief  shall  he  de- 
vis(*d.  W  e  say  delih(*rately,  the  proceedings  of  the  confereiu'c* 
not  only  render  it  ni*c(*ssarv  that  expression  he  given  to  o|)inion, 
hut  imperative  neci'ssity  retpiires  that  something  he  immediateJn 
done.  A  solemn  and  fearful  responsihilitv  rests  upon  the  men  w  ho 
attempt  to  stifle  the  iiupiiry  or  to  suppress  the  information  w  hich 
has  now  been  accumulated.  Political  sj)endthrifts  must  lx*  re- 
inin(b*d  of  the  days  w  hen  Parisian  sans-culottes  took  merciless 
retribution  on  the  men  who  had  famished  their  country  and 
tralhckod  in  human  misery.  If  any  wall  he  so  mad  as  to  attemj)t 
to  set  aside  the  just  and  necessary  conclusions  which  facts  have 
forc(*d  u|>ou  the  ministers  of  religion,  they  may  find,  when  it  is 
too  lut(*,  that  the  altar  is  no  refuge  and  the  throne  no  sanctuary. 

I  he  duty  w  hich  devolves  on  ministers  of  religion  is  plain. 
No  delay  must  be  permitted,  fhe  Christian  church  must  he 
aroused  to  exert  every  legitimate  and  moral  influence  for  our 
country  s  gxxul.  I  he  |)roj)osition  to  set  apart  the  sixth  of  Sej)- 
temher  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  praver,  and  fasting  is  admirable, 
and  will,  we  hope,  lx*  extensivelv  observed  in  everv  town  and 
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congregation.  Let  the  nionopolists  witness  the  church  ot  Goil 
in  prostrate  supplication,  as  Moses  was  wlien  he  fell  down  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord.  Let  this  be  the  first  great  act  with  wliich  to 
introduce  an  administration  formed  to  opjiress  and  famish  tin; 
peoj)le.  Hut,  moreover,  let  every  sej>arat('  coni^regation  come 
before  the  parliament  and  the  (pieen.  Let  every  minister,  as  the 
leader  of  his  j)eople,  and  every  head  of  a  family,  as  a  citizen 
and  patriot,  separately  and  apart  |)etition  the  legislature  for  an 
utter  and  immediate  abrogation  of  every  statute  which  robs  the 
poor,  curses  the  land,  and  dishonors  the  God  whom  wi*  profess 
to  serve.  Now  is  the  day  of  deliverance  or  of  retribution. 


NOTE  ON  ART.  III.  IN  THE  AUGUST  ECLEUTK^ 


\\  K  readily  insert  the  following  coiniminication  fnnn  our  esteemed 
friend  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  doing  so  beg 
respectfully  to  assure  him  that  nothing  was  further  from  our  intention 
than  *  to  insinuate  a  charge  of  jdagiarisni  ’  against  him.  To  all  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  acquaintance  such  a  charge 
would  appear  simply  ridiculous,  while  the  mental  indejiendence  and 
original  thinking,  which  his  volume  evidences,  would  stamp  it  with  a 
character  of  dishonesty  abhorrent  to  our  minds. 


‘  To  the  Editor  of  thf  Eclectic  llencir. 


‘  iMv  DEAR  Sir. 


Edinhinyh,  Autfml  IH,  UMl. 


‘  In  the  review  of  my  *  Lectures  on  the  Uonnexitm  and  Harmony  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,’  with  which  you  have  favored  me  in 
your  number  for  this  month  (and  f(»r  the  very  friendly  character  of 
which  1  am  bound  to  express  my  deep  (ihligations),  you  exjiress  an 
o])inion  to  the  effect  that  lectures  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  in  that  volume 
are  little  more  than  a  n  aste  of  effort  on  my  j)art,  ‘  especially  after  the 
immortal  work  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  on  the  ‘  Testinnniy  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  Messiah.*  ’ 

*  I  fear  that  the  effect  of  this  remark  upon  those  of  your  readers  who 
have  not  perused  my  lectures  will  be,  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  in 
the  part  of  the  w  ork  specified  I  have  done  nothing  more  or  else  than 
fidlow  my  honored  and  truly  learned  friend  and  j)redecessor ,  Dr. 
Smith.  As  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  I  trust  you  will  allow 
me  (the  question  being  one  not  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  my  state¬ 
ments,  hut  of  fact  as  to  the  contents  of  my  volume)  to  ])lace  before  you 
some  of  the  leading  features  of  difference  between  the  truly  ‘immortal 
W’ork  of  Dr,  Smith  *  and  my  ow’ii.  These  I  shall  class  under  two 
heads,  as  follows : 

*  I.  Subjects  largelv  considered,  and  passages  c»f  Scripture  relating 


Testimony, 

‘  Ajres  of  propliecv,  with  their  cluiracteristic  peculiarities 

*  (Viteria  of  the  Messianic  Prophecies, 

*  'nieorv  of  AccomnuKlation. 

‘  Peculiarities  of  the  Proj)hetic  Style. 

‘  [The  three  precediiijj  subjects  are  noticed  hy  Dr.  Smith,  hut  only 
in  a  brief  and  incidental  manner.] 

*  Cien.  ix.  2(),  27;  xii.  3;  xviii.  ;  xxii.  18.  Ps.  xxii.  ;  Ixxii. 

Isa.  lii.  13  ;  liii.  12.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23—27  ;  xxxvii.  I — 28.  Dan.  ix. 
24 — 27.  Hos.  i.  18.  Amos  ix.  11,  12.  Joel  ii.  28 — 32.  Acts  xv. 
14—17.  1  IVt.  i.  18—21. 

‘  II.  M  essianic  Pniphecies  translated  or  explained  differently  in  the 
Lf'ctores  and  in  the  Scripture  Testimony, 

*  (Jen.  iii.  15  ;  xlix.  8 — 12.  2  Sam.  vii.  18,  18;  xxiii,  2 — 5.  Job 
xix.  25;  xxxiii.  23 — 28.  Ps,  xl.  cx.  Isa.  vii.  14 — 18. 

‘  From  these  lists  it  will  he  seen  that  the  differences  between  Dr. 
Smith  and  me  relate  to  some  of  the  most  important  ])arts  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  Many  of  the  passajjes  of  most 
imjxjrtance  to  my  subject  did  not  come  within  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  and 
are  conseipiently  omitted  by  him  ;  e.  g.,  (Jen.  xii.  3.  Ps.  xxii.  Ixxii, 
Isa.  liii.,  iS:c.  In  tlmse  cases  in  which  1  have  differed  from  Dr.  Smith 
in  the  translation  or  explanation  of  a  ])assage,  I  have  always  done  so 
with  diffidence,  and  it  would  not  surjirise  me  to  find  it  shown  by  my 
critics  that  where  1  have  thus  differed,  I  have  erred.  To  be  told  this, 
however,  is  verv  different  from  beiim  told  that  I  have  so  slavishly  fol- 
lowed  Dr.  Smith  as  to  have  only  trusted  my  time  in  writing  four  out 
of  the  eight  lectures  of  which  my  volume  is  composed. 

‘  As  I  am  sure,  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  article  in  the  Eclectic,  of 
the  friendly  feeling  of  the  writer  of  it  towards  myself,  I  feel  confident 
that  he  will  not  take  ill  this  attempt  to  set  him  right  in  the  matter  to 
which  this  communicatiim  relates.  Had  his  remark  not  seemed  to  me 
to  insinuate  a  charge  of  j)lagiarism,  or  at  least  tif  unnecessarily  travers¬ 
ing  ground  that  had  been  already  ap])ropriated,  I  should  not  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  call  it  in  question. 

‘  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

*  Y ours  very  truly, 

‘  W.  Lindsay  Alexander.’ 


iSvicf  i^ioticcs. 

I  he  I  rue  i  hurch  f  ietred  in  Contrast  with  MitihTtt  lliph-Churehism. 
Hy  Thomas  Finch. 

Mould  that  all  controversies  were  conducted  in  the  spirit  and  with 
the  ability  which  Mr.  finch  has  dis]dayed  in  this  his  masterlv  refuta¬ 
tion  of  1  useyism  and  its  cognate  heresies.  M  e  admire  his  modestv 
ami  Christian  temper  ;  ^vhih‘  it  is  impossible  on  scri]>tural  grounds  to 
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resist  the  cogency  of  his  arguments.  The  author  states  his  object  in  a 
few  words,  namely,  ‘  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  triie  church  of 
Christ  according  to  the  New  Testament,  in  contrast  with  the  anti- 
christian  character  and  tendency  of  certain  high-church  principles 
now  so  zealously  avowed  and  maintained.*  This  he  has  s\icceeded  in 
accomplishing  in  a  very  able  discussion  of  the  following  topics  the 
Theory  of  Moilern  HigluChurchism — the  Church  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment — the  Exclusive  Pretensions  of  the  English  Church — the  Con¬ 
scientiousness  of  Protestant  Dissenters — the  Aversion  of  HigluChurch- 
men  to  Pr(*testantisni — the  Authority  and  Traditions  of  the  Nicene 
Church — the  Ethcacy  of  Christian  Sacraments — the  Exercise  of  (’harity 
in  cases  of  Heresy  and  Schism — the  Unity  and  Prosperity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church — the  Political  Influence  of  High  Church  Principles — the 
Present  Duties  and  Prospects  of  the  true  Church. 

Among  the  antagonists  of  the  modern  heresy  Mr,  Finch’s  princi¬ 
ples,  as  a  Protestant  and  a  dissenter,  have  placed  him  on  tlie  highest 
vantage  ground.  His  unpretending  volume  deserves  the  widest  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  Widoiv  directed  to  the  IVidows  God.  By  John  Angell  James. 

12mo.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  Birmingham :  B. 

Hudson.  DM  I. 

This  little  work  supplies  a  want  which  has  existed  t(K)  long.  Wo 
have  ‘  Guides  ’  and  ‘  Counsels  *  to  all  kinds  of  persons,  and  almost  to 
every  variety  of  character.  But  until  the  ]»resent  m(»ment,  no  suitable 
help  had  been  extended  to  the  disconsolate  widow.  iMr.  James  has 
accomplished  a  task  for  which  the  cast  of  his  mind,  and  his  extended 
and  varied  experience,  admirably  qualify  him.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  First.  Sympathy,  submission,  instruction,  consola¬ 
tion,  confidence,  benefits  of  affliction.  Second.  Scriptural  biogra])hy  of 
widows.  Third.  Letters  to  and  from  widows.  Some  of  these  topics  are 
suitable  to  all  cases  of  affliction  ;  but  Mr.  James  has  managed  to  give 
many  of  them  a  special  application  to  his  particular  object,  with  singu¬ 
lar  ability;  and  we  wish  he  had  done  so  with  all.  He  has  wisidy 
restrained  his  fancy  in  the  second  part,  and  told  the  narrative,  and 
brought  out  the  instruction  they  are  designed  to  convey,  in  a  very 
natural  and  interesting  manner.  Of  the  ‘  letters,’  we  were  much 
struck  with  that  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  giving  her  \vidowed  mother  an  acc(mnt 
of  her  own  husband’s  death,  and  her  own  feelings  and  views  under  the 
bereavement.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  full  of  interest  and  ])athos. 
Most  of  the  others,  as  that  of  Howe  to  Lady  Bussell,  are  t(K»  well 
known  to  require  a  remark. 


aitprari;  IntPlUgrnff. 

In  the  Press. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  under  the  authority  of  the  Executors,  by  lla- 
niilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Memoirs  of  the  l.ife  and  Mini.stry  f»f  the  late  Mr. 
B'illiam  Baw.son.  Hv  James  Kverett. 
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Just  Puhlished. 

Homilies  for  the  Timi'S  ;  or,  Rome  and  her  New  Allies  :  a  IMea  for  ilu* 
Ueh»rmation.  Ry  the  Rev.  John  Morlson,  D.D.  This  work,  which  has  heen 
delayed  hy  the  indisposition  of  the  author,  is  now  with  tlio  hookselh  rs. 

A  Brief  Kxposition  of  the  Kpistles  of  l\iul  to  the  (ialatians,  Kpliesians, 
I’hilippians,  Colossians,  and  Tliessalonians.  By  James  Ferguson,  Minister 
at  Kihvinninjj.  Ward’s  Standard  Divinity. 

The  True  Church,  viewed  in  contrast  with  Modern  Iligh-Churchisni.  By 
Tlioma.s  Finch. 

The  Idfe,  Times,  and  Missionary  Enterprises  of  the  Rev.  John  Camj>hell. 
By  Robert  IMiilip. 

'Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Ciimming,  M.A.  Part  VI 1. 
Canadian  Scenery  illustrated.  I*art  Id. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.  Part  VII. 

The  Hall  of  Vision,  a  View  of  Principles  ;  a  Poem  in  three  books:  wiili 
Minor  Poems.  By  William  Lc;isk.  Second  Edition. 

A  Practical  English  Grammar.  By  Edward  M\alter  Wickes.  A  new 
edition. 

The  (-hristian  Church,  a  New  Tract  for  the  Times.  By  Samuel  Davis, 
Needham  Market.  Second  Thousand. 

Scriptunil  Illustration  of  the  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  verses  of 
the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis,  or  the  Purpose  of  Christ’s  Incarnation  declared 
before  the  Creation  of  the  first  Adam.  Addressed  to  Man,  by  a  Layman  of 
the  Established  Church. 

The  Goodness  of  Divine  Providence  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  Robert 
Maxwell  Macbniir. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Riirht  Use  of  the  Fathers  in  the  Decision  of  Controversies 
existing  at  this  day  in  Reli  gion.  By  John  Daille,  iSlinister  of  the  Ri'fornied 
i’lmrch  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French  and  revisetl  by  the  Rev. 
Smitit,  M..'V.  Now  re-edited  and  amended,  with  a  IVeface,  by  Rev.  G. 
Jekyll,  LL.B. 

Solitude  recommended  to  the  Christian  Minister.  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Clergy  of  [..ausanne  and  Vevay,  May  22,  B}’  the  Rev.  A. 

Vinet,  Professor  of  Tljcology  in  the  University  of  Lausanne.  Translated 
from  the  second  edition,  by  Augustus  T.axlor,  B.A. 

Amenities  of  literature,  consisting  of  Sketches  and  Characters  of  Engllsli 
Literature.  By  1.  D’Israell.  In  three  vols, 

'riie  North  .Xmeriean  Review’.  No.  CXIL  July,  1841. 

The  Domestic  Dictionary  and  Housekeeper’s  Manual.  Edited  by  Gibbons 
Merle. 


The  Pictorial  Editi«>u  of  Shakspere.  .Tulius  Cmsar. 
The  Critic  in  Parli.ament  and  \\\  Public  since  HV3o. 


Select  Poetry  for  Children  ;  with  brief  Expl.anatory  Notes.  Arranged  for 
the  use  of  Schools  ami  Families.  By  Joseph  Payne. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Luke  Forster,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  by  the 
Rev.  John  Ely. 

Kss,ays  by  R.  \V  .  Emerson,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts  ;  with  a  Preface  by 
Tlinmas  Carlyle. 

Memoir  r>f  Mrs.  \V .  W  .  Duncan  (Mary  Lundic)  ;  being  Recollections  of  a 
Daughter  by  her  Mother. 

Si’ripiun'  Knowledge  for  Children,  in  Questions  and  Answers.  B}’  W.  F. 
Lloyd. 

Coun.sel  for  the  limes  ;  an  Address  to  the  Students  of  Airedale  College. 
By  I  hom.as  Seales,  of  Leeds. 

Phil(*sophic  Nuts.  By  Edward  Johnson.  No.  8. 

The  Security  of  Believers  ;  a  Sermon  oce.asioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 
John  D\er.  By  Edwiird  Steane.  To  which  is  added  the  Gration  ;it  the 
(inive.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cn\. 

The  .Vnimals’  Friend.  No.  IN. 


